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OBITER  SCRIPT  A.  VTl. 


As  1  write  (June  10th)  all  i.s  in  suspense — like  the  awl'ul  hush 
before  the  bursting  of  a  tornado — 

Tlicrc  is  silence  deep  as  death. 

And  the  Iwldest  holds  his  breath 
For  a  time. 

All  seems  to  be  waiting — waiting  on  the  Aisne  and  the  Marne, 
waiting  before  Amiens,  waiting  on  the  Belgian  coast,  on  the 
Lombard  plain,  in  Russia,  in  the  Balkans,  in  Asia — waiting  at 
home  for  the  birth  of  our  new  men’s  and  new  women’s  Demo¬ 
cracy — especially  waiting  in  Ireland.  What  is  behind  the  vast 
curtain  of  lowering  cloud  charged  on  all  sides  with  lightning,  the 
impenetrable  cloud  which  stretches  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean  shores  and  thence  to  Central  Asia,  India,  and 
Japan?  What  is  to  come?  None  but  fools  will  hazard  a  fore¬ 
cast.  All  that  a  wise  man  will  sav  is,  all  round  there  is  coming 
a  profoundly  new  world ! 

*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

That  tremendous  date — August,  1914 — will  mark  an  epoch — 
the  ecumenical  Revolution  of  the  Twentieth  Century — far  deeper 
and  wider,  far  more  vital  to  Humanity  than  July,  1789 — the 
date  of  the  European  Revolution  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

The  year  1914  will  for  ever  hereafter  mark  a  Renascence  of 
Humanity  to  a  common  life  of  peace  and  progress — social,  indus¬ 
trial,  moral,  and  spiritual — far  greater  than  any  Renascence  of 
the  famous  years  between  1450  and  1 550 ;  greater  than  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Western  Euroi)e  in  the  Catholic  and  Feudal  system  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  the  Roman  system  waned,  such  men  as  Pliny, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Marcus  Aurelius  felt  that  some  cata- 
clysmal  change  was  coming  :  they  had  but  a  dim  sense  of  what 
it  was.  To-day  we  have  but  a  dim  sense.  We  know  that  it 
must  bring  to  us  all  dire  sacrifices  and  agonies,  material  and 
spiritual.  But  we  know  that  in  the  end  it  will  issue  in  a  better 
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and  a  happier  world — or  else  Hell  will  be  I'ound  on  the  surface 
of  this  earth  amid  its  sights  and  fruits,  not  in  any  fabled  Hell 
below. 

***** 

One  thing  in  the  future,  whieh  1  shall  never  see,  seems  to  me 
inevitable.  When  bloodshed  and  destruction  have  ceased — as  I 
lirmly  trust  in  the  triumphant  victory  of  Ixight — there  can  be 
no  immediate  era  of  ])eacel'id  settlement,  international  com¬ 
munion,  or  social  harmony.  The  upheaval  of  States  and  orders, 
of  sexes,  of  habits  and  beliefs  has  been  too  deep  and  universal ; 
the  passions  have  been  too  fierce  and  bitter ;  the  scars  are  too 
cruel ;  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  surprises,  the  bewilderment  have 
been  so  bitten  into  the  soul  that  hardly  one  generation  can 
efface  them.  The  aspirations  of  all  the  races  on  earth,  from  the 
Arctic  to  the  Pacific,  of  all  the  classes  and  orders  of  society,  of 
all  the  multiform  ranks  of  industry,  of  all  the  grades  of  civic 
organisation — these  have  been  so  keenly  stirred  to  their  marrow 
that  they  will  break  forth  even  more  fiercely  with  any  formal 
Peace.  There  will  he  no  real  settlement  with  any  self-styled 
Peace  Congress.  When  cannons  cease  to  belch  forth  death,  all 
the  hopes,  dreams,  and  lusts  will  be  wilder  yet  for  a  generation — 
or  more.  The  pains  of  new  birth — economic,  social,  national — 
will  be  constant,  often  savage,  sometimes  with  waste,  blood,  and 
ruin.  There  will  be  no  time  of  real  ]>eace  for  a  generation  yet. 
Belgium — August,  1914 — may  be  like  the  Bastille  in  Jidy,  1789 — 
only  the  prelude  to  the  real  Pevolution  to  come. 

***** 

As  to  Ireland,  the  same  imi^enetrable  mystery,  the  same  hush 
before  the  storm,  seems  to  hang  over  all.  Everyone,  every  party, 
every  plan  seems  to  be  waiting,  watching,  unwilling  to  move. 
Nationalists,  Sinn  Fein,  Unionists,  Ulster,  priests,  courts,  coun¬ 
cils,  troops.  Government  refuse  to  show  their  hands,  arc  waiting 
for  the  others  to  begin.  The  situation  changes  every  day,  and 
nothing  happens ;  elections  are  hotly  debated  yet  do  not  occur ; 
threats,  promises,  challenges,  proclamations.  Bills  are  scattered 
broadcast  with  flaming  rhetoric,  with  soft  allurement,  with  fanatic- 
treason — and  yet  nothing  happens ;  all  melt  aw  ay  and  are  for¬ 
gotten.  Ireland  to-day  is  a  mere  Wonderland,  a  Mad  Hatter’s 
tea  party,  in  which  idiotic  things  are  said  and  done,  and  extrava¬ 
gant  nonsense  raises  neither  a  smile  nor  a  frown.  One  who  had 
no  party  interest  hut  great  experience  was  heard  to  say  :  “  The 
problems  of  Ireland  are  insoluble  ;  nothing  remains  but  for  Britain 
to  recover  the  mastery  of  an  island  broken  up  into  many  factions 
all  at  inter-racial  and  inter-religious  war.”  That  is  a  pessimist 
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view.  But  that  is  what  is  actually  the  case  as  it  stands.  And 
[>eihaps  it  may  so  remain — until  Britain  is  out  of  this  war. 
***** 

Life  to-day  is  one  continuous  thrill.  In  the  midst  of  the  Irish 
ileadlock  there  bursts  forth  a  new  cry — A  Happy  Thought  ;  Federa¬ 
tion — Home  Buie  all  round — that  is  to  solve  all  difficulties,  they 
.say !  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  is  this  the  place  to  touch  this 
tremendous  problem.  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  big  enough  and 
intricate  enough  to  engross  the  entire  thought  of  British  states¬ 
men  for  years.  It  is  a  problem  of  vast  range  and  difficulty.  What 
is  it  to  include?  Is  it  merely  to  group  the  four  nations  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  is  it  to  affect  the  whole  Empire?  Is  it  con- 
lined  to  the  British  Commonwealth?  Is  India,  Uganda,  Rhodesia, 
Manitoba  to  be  dealt  with?  Now'  there  is  one  point  of  crucial 
im|)ortance  that  I  have  not  seen  considered  :  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution,  by  a  very  rare  exception,  is  unwritten.  Many  great  autho¬ 
rities  regard  this  as  its  unique  merit.  Federation  involves  written 
statutes  to  define  Federal  rights  and  powers.  Can  the  supreme 
Imperial  Constitution  then  remain  unwritten?  Who  is  to  write 
it,  and  destroy  or  define  its  traditional  elasticity,  making  it  rigid? 
And  another  dilemma  arises.  Jurists  know  that  the  Crown  has 
latent  but  legal  lowers  not  familiar  to  the  public.  If  these  are 
to  be  stated  in  express  words  by  statute  the  entire  Key  Status  of 
Monarchy  will  be  raised.  If  the  dormant  privileges  of  the  Crown 
were  formally  renounced  w  e  are  brought  a  step  nearer  to  anarchic 
ochlocracy. 

Historians  and  politicians  should  study  with  care  the  recent 
translation  of  Henri  de  Catt’s  Memoirs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to 
which  Lord  Rosebery  has  added  a  masterly  portrait  of  the  Priis- 
sian  King  and  his  Prussian  Kultur.^  No  more  scathing  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  vast  system  of  Tyranny  and  War  we  are  fighting  to 
destroy  has  yet  appeared  in  all  the  literature  of  our  time.  As 
a  revelation  of  the  great  king’s  soul  I  take  it  to  be  worth  all 
the  ten  volumes  that  Carlyle  published  in  1865.  Catt’s  French 
MS.  in  the  Prussian  Archives  was  first  published  in  Leipzig  in 
1884,  and  the  original  seems  to  have  been  very  slightly  known 
to  Carlyle,  who  casually  alludes  in  four  places  to  the  “  honest 
Catt,”  but  perhaps  had  no  liking  for  the  autobiographic  details 
which  Frederick  dictated  to  his  “  reader.”  Those  of  us  who  were 
wearied  by  Carlyle’s  interminable  garrulity  about  every  fight 

(1)  Frederick  the  Great — the  Memoire  of  his  Header,  H.  de  Catt,  1758-1760, 
translated  by  F.  S.  Flint,  with  an  introduction  by  Lord  Rosebery.  (Constable 
and  Co.,  Ltd.  2  Vols.,  8vo.  1916.) 
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and  every  creature  of  his  Friedrich  should  mark  this  picture  he 
draws  of  himself — of  his  ruthlessness,  his  cynicism,  his  inhumanity 
crossed  with  sentimentality,  his  energy,  his  heroism,  his  self- 
devotion  to  his  ideals,  his  abnormal  nature,  his  loneliness. 

*  *  *  *  » 

Lord  Kosebery’s  portrait  of  Frederick  crystallises  the  character 
of  this  marvellous  ruler,  as  a  Holbein  records  the  old  age  of 
Henry  Ylll.  It  reveals  the  sinister  inner  nature  which  Carlyle 
treats  so  lightly — the  brutal  jests,  the  abundant  tears,  “  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  the  iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek,”  the  temper  ‘‘  ground 
harder  than  steel.”  He  came  to  the  throne  “  with  a  shrivelled 
heart  and  a  sardonic  scorn  for  all  mankind,  its  morals,  its  con¬ 
ventions,  its  cant;  there  was  little  human  left.”  Full  justice 
is  done  to  his  amazing  industry,  his  intense  devotion  to  duty, 
his  stern  abhorrence  of  such  infamies  as  Prussians  commit  to-day. 
Alas !  this  is  the  only  part  of  his  life  and  example  which  they 
have  failed  to  assimilate.  All  else  is  Frederick’s  system  hardened 
into  a  national  religion — the  pitiless  self-assertion,  the  dogged 
self-sacrifice  for  domination,  the  savage  discijdine  from  birth  to 
death.  Frederick  has  become  ”  the  Patron  Saint  of  Germany,” 
and  every  German  in  arms  to-day  bears  in  his  heart  the  Bible 
of  his  national  Evangelist.  This  brilliant  study  of  Prussianism 
in  its  sources  by  Lord  Poseberv  ought  to  be  issued  separately  as 
a  war-pamphlet  by  the  Public  Department  of  Information  and 
circulated  broadcast  by  it  or  by  one  of  the  war-literature  leagues. 
It  would  show  our  people,  it  would  show  neutrals — perhaps  even 
Germans — what  a  mask  of  horror  their  War-God  wears  in  our 
eyes. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

And  now  Lord  Bosebery  in  his  learned  retirement,  by  which 
Literature  gains  all  that  Politics  has  lost,  publishes  in  library 
form  his  Pitt  of  1891.^  The  small  volume  in  Lord  Morley’s 
‘‘  Statesmen  ”  series  has  been  reissued  sixteen  times  since  1891 , 
and  it  was  right  that  it  should  take  a  permanent  form  in  hand¬ 
some  type.  Photographs  of  the  three  portraits  at  different  ages  by 
Gainsborough,  by  Hoppner,  and  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  all 
three  pictures  being  in  his  lordship’s  ix)ssession,  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  book.  We  now  may  know  exactly  how  the 
famous  orator  looked  to  his  contemjwraries.  The  Hoppner  and 
the  Lawrence  portraits  are  so  curiously  similar  in  every  feature 
and  expression  that  they  might  almost  be  impressions  from  a 
single  plate.  There  are  strange  analogies  and  glaring  contrasts 
between  the  age  of  Pitt  and  our  own.  But  to-day  it  is  a  fasci- 
.  (1)  Pitt,  by  Lord  Rosebery.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  8vo.  1918.  Pp.  316.) 
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nating  study  and  a  lesson  rich  in  instruction  to  compare  our 
difficulties  and  our  efforts  with  those  of  our  grandfathers,  to  judge 
if  we  are  fighting  the  Kaiser  with  the  great  heart  by  which  Pitt 
faced  Napoleon.  Let  us  turn  again  to  the  keen  and  exhaustive 
judgment  which  Lord  Rosebery  brings  to  the  Life  of  the  states¬ 
man  wdth  w’hom  he  has  been  associated  by  family  connection,  by 
intimate  tradition,  as  well  as  by  his  own  personal  interest. 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  no  more  typical  representatives  of  Teutonic  Thought 
than  Professors  Troeltsch  and  Harnack,  whose  views  on  the  war 
have  lately  been  made  public.  Troeltsch,  indeed,  we  now  know’, 
opened  to  an  Oxford  professor,  in  1907,  the  sjime  strident  claims 
for  world-dominion  which  he  utters  in  a  Review  in  April,  1918. 
In  most  insolent  form  he  now  declares  that  the  Western  Powers 
by  refusing  to  cry  Kamerad  and  throw  down  their  arms  before 
the  Kaiser  deserve  condign  punishment,  and  so  Germany  has 
now’  “  the  moral  right”  to  exact  such  indemnities  as  will  leave 
the  perverse  opponents  of  German  Kultur  quite  prostrate  and 
exhausted.  But  this  is  not  simply  due  to  ‘‘  the  unfiiir  conduct  ” 
of  France  and  England  in  defending  themselves  from  invasion, 
for  eleven  years  ago  Troeltsch  told  an  English  friend  that  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  Empire  “  was  a  necessity.”  Germany 
wanted  it  herself.  There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  How  could 
Germany  “fulfil  her  role  as  a  World-State”  without  it?  She 
must  have  “Australia,  South  Africa,  Hong  Kong,  India.”  These 
sources  of  wealth  must  fall  to  a  World-Power.  It  might  be  pain¬ 
ful  to  part  with,  but  it  must  be.  It  was  Fate.  Britain  is  too 
weak  to  resist  it. 

*  «  »  « 

Now’  this  seems  to  be  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  learned 
in  Germany.  They  have  given  the  word  to  the  reading  public 
and  have  supplied  the  War  Tjord  and  his  staff  with  moral  and 
even  religious  sanctions  to  their  ambition.  Among  all  our  spoony 
apologies  for  German  crimes  and  our  gullible  submission  to  German 
bookmen  nothing  has  been  more  weak  than  our  trust  that  they 
would  see  the  error  of  their  ways  and  listen  to  reason  and  truth. 
They  are  themselves  the  living  perverters  of  truth,  the  authorised 
distorters  of  reason.  I  once  tried  to  get  my  old  friend  Professor 
Brentano  to  see  the  gulf  into  which  Professortum  was  plunging 
their  pupils.  Alas !  he  only  wondered  that  one  whom  he  had 
known  on  the  side  of  justice  to  the  weak  and  the  oppressed  could 
have  so  fallen  from  grace  as  to  doubt  the  justice  of  German 
claims.  No !  The  whole  intellectual  system  of  German  education 
has  been  so  bewitched  by  subtlety  and  self-conceit  that  nothing 
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cnn  unteach  tliem  but  such  a  lesson  ns  the  Russian  imperialism 
has  brought  on  itself  and  its  people. 

*  ♦  •  *  * 

From  the  first  I  thought  any  “  Invitation  to  German  Scholars” 
to  see  the  truth  and  to  cease  inciting  crimes  was  a  futile  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  mentality  of  German  learning.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  the  worst  of  all  the  evil  elements  of  the  nation.  As  M. 
Boutroux  in  his  Oxford  lecture  showed,  it  is  they  who  have 
]X)isoned  their  people  with  an  inhuman  philosophy  of  self-righteous¬ 
ness  and  self-aggrandisement.  “  Their  poison  is  like  the  poison 
of  a  serpent ;  they  are  like  the  deaf  adder  which  stoppeth  her 
ejir.”  They  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  British  Academy, 

‘‘  charming  never  so  wisely.”  “Adders'  [xiison  is  under  their 
lips.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  ultimate  gains  of  the  war,  we  trust, 
will  be  that  modern  learning  may  free  itself  from  that  German 
ponderosity  which  for  two  generations  has  enthralled  it.  In 
many  subjects  its  industry,  patience,  thoroughness,  and  subtlety 
have  taught  the  world  much.  But  in  all  the  moral  and  spiritual 
forms  of  mind  it  has  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  Thought  by  pedantic 
specialism,  baseless  hyixitheses,  and  gaseous  metaphysic.  Let 
us  free  the  world  of  this  KuUur  of  the  Book  along  with  the  KiiUvr 
of  the  Sword. 

I  often  wonder  why  this  time  of  intense  strain,  which  gives 
voice  to  so  much  verse,  seems  to  produce  no  long  or  even  no  sub¬ 
stantial  poems  as  did  other  wars — nothing  but  epitaphs,  sonnets, 
or  hymns.  But  let  no  one  think  that  the  poetic  oestrus  is  ended 
or  dormanl.  For  now’  there  has  been  sent  me  what  I  suppose  is 
one  of  the  longest — certainly  one  of  the  most  ambitious,  most 
elaborate  of  human  compositions  in  verse.’  Its  length  is  porten- 
lous.  It  is  much  longer  that  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Iliad ; 
and  the  lines  also  are  hexameters.  It  is  double  as  long  as  the  Aiineid 
or  Paradise  Lost,  and  longer  by  a  quarter  than  the  Divina  Com- 
media.  In  range  of  subject  Dante’s  jxiem  alone  can  be  compared 
with  it,  for  it  narrates  the  entire  history  of  Nature  and  ^Tan  from 
the  nebular  origin  of  our  planet  down  to  the  battle  of  Ypres.  The 
whole  poem  covers  655  pages  octavo — the  Table  of  Contents  covers 
ten  pages.  There  are  four  Parts,  eighteen  Cantos,  and  366  separate 
stanzas.  It  recounts  the  entire  history  of  civilisation  from  the 
arboreal  ape  to  the  defeat  of  the  Hun.  As  a  monument  of  human 
industry,  courage,  and  rhyming  power  the  book  really  forms  a 
new  record. 

*  *  *  ♦  # 

(1)  Chroniften  of  Mon.  liy  ('.  Finiiiijliani  Toxwell.  (Watts  and  Co..  1915. 
Or.  8vn.  Pp  655.) 
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Not  only  in  scale  and  in  range  is  this  extraordinary  poem  unique, 
for  it  is  written  throughout  in  a  metre  of  which  I  can  find  no 
example.  It  is  in  rhymed  iambic  hexameter — Pope’s  Iliad  and 
Dryden’s  Virgil  being  in  rhymed  iambic  pentameter.  Tennyson’s 
ten  lines  In  the  Valley  of  Canter ez  are  perhaps  rhymed  hexa¬ 
meters,  but  irregular,  wdth  occasional  use  of  trochees,  or  tribrachs. 
Chapman’s  Iliad  (hut  not  his  Odyssey)  is  in  rhymed  iambic  hepta¬ 
meter,  and  so  is  Willitam  Morris’s  JEneid.  Tennyson  often  used 
longer  lines,  but  they  were  trochaic,  dactylic,  or  anapaestic. 
Rhymed  iambic  hexameters  are  to  me  quite  an  unknown  measure. 
They  have  much  to  recommend  them  for  a  poem  of  this  enormous 
length  and  encyclopaedic  grasp.  They  break  the  monotonous 
tum-tum-dum-dum  which  even  Pope  and  Dryden  can  hardly  make 
majestic,  and  they  avoid  the  long-drawn,  crowded  lines  of  Chap¬ 
man  and  Morris.  English  rhymed  iambics  in  six  feet  have  some 
advantages  over  the  common  couplet  of  five  feet,  and  they  adapt 
themselves  better  to  evolution  and  analysis.  They  can  be  made 
into  fine  lines. 

***** 

T  fear  that  the  execution  does  not  bear  out  the  audacity  of 
this  impossible  task.  TTomer,  Shakesi^eare,  Milton,  combined 
with  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Doctor  ,7ohnson  in  one  brain  could 
not  transfuse  the  entire  story  of  Nature  and  Man,  iK>litics  and 
literature,  into  a  single  |V)em.  But  the  idea  interests  me,  as  a 
forecast,  just  as  John  Brown’s  heroic  death  heralded  emancipation. 
The  author  devotes  thirty-four  lines  of  a  whole  stanza  (Part  TV., 
iii.)  to  Auguste  Comte,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  inspired  to 
attempt  the  Epic  of  Ilnnianity  adumbrated  in  the  Positire  Polity 
(TV.,  p.  Comte  conceived  that  one  day  a  )X)et  might  arise 

who,  as  Dante  took  his  aerial  flight  through  the  triple  worlds  of 
theologic  vision,  so  he  would  sim’ey  in  an  ideal  vision  the  whole 
past  of  Man  on  earth  through  all  the  stages  of  progress  until  he 
reaches  the  earthly  Paradise  of  Man’s  normal  perfected  existence 
in  the  glorified  expansion  of  Heart,  Mind,  and  Character  in  har¬ 
mony  ;  even  as  Dryden  says  : — 

From  harmony — from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  lK?<j;an  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

.Mas!  we  have  no  Dryden.  It  will  need  a  Dryden,  a  Milton,  a 
Wordsworth  raised  to  the  nth  power  of  inspiration  to  effect  such 
a  task.  And  the  age  is  not  propitious  even  to  a  fraction  of  a 
Wordsw'orth. 

***** 
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In  this  awful  war  we  have  lost  many  a  young  jwet ;  and  Ihe 
thought  often  makes  me  remember  how'  short  was  the  life  of  some 
of  our  most  promising  and  beloved  singers.  Passion,  courage, 
ambition  swallowed  up  too  many  ere  their  prime — Marlowe  and 
P.  Greene  at  31,  Sidney  at  32,  Charles  Wolfe  at  32,  T.  Nash 
at  34,  Herbert  at  39,  Lovelace  at  40,  Spenser  at  46.  In  a  later 
age  Keats  died  at  27,  Shelley  at  30,  Byron  at  36,  Burns  at  37, 
Goldsmith  at  46 ;  and  Gray,  whom  we  think  of  as  a  meditative 
veteran,  was  only  55  at  his  death.  We  all  remember  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  vast  work  was  complete  long  before  his  death  at  the  age 
of  52.  But  perhaps  few  persons  are  aware  that  52  is  the  normal 
age  to  which  the  lyric  poet  can  attain.  Poetry  begins  so  early  : 
and  too  often  it  wears  out  the  frame. 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

It  occurred  to  me  to  calculate  the  average  age  of  our  poets. 
I  took  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  as  a  good  list,  from  Sir  T. 
Wyat  (died  1542)  down  to  Wordsworth  (died  1850).  In  those 
three  centuries  Palgrave  includes  some  seventy  poets,  and  on 
striking  the  .average  age  of  them  all  together  the  result  is  just 
52 — Shakespeare’s  age.  Of  course,  lyric  poetry  was  usually  com- 
|X)sed  in  early  youth.  I  did  not  include  the  names  of  three  who 
can  hardly  be  reckoned  as  poets  :  Colley  Cibber  (died  at  86),  Mary 
Ijamb  (died  at  83),  and  Mrs.  Barbauld  (died  at  82).  The  only 
poets- in  Palgrave’s  list  who  reached  four-score  are  Herrick  at 
83,  Waller  at  82,  Wordsworth  at  80.  Samuel  Bogers  alone — 
quantum  raJent — attained  the  age  of  02. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  inexorable  law  which  carries  off 
]X)ets  in  early  life.  The  tragic  and  comic  )xx?ts  of  Athens  lived 
to  a  great  age.  Homer  and  Pindar  are  believed  to  be  venerable. 
’I'he  great  Italian  poets  did  not  die  young,  nor  did  the  Spanish 
dramatists,  nor  the  French.  The  early  death  of  the  Boman  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  violent  times  in  which 
the  Bepublic  ended,  and  to  the  reckless  lives  that  are  bred  by 
an  era  of  destruction  and  change,  intellectual,  moral,  and  |X)litical. 
-And  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  our  Benascence  movement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Bevolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  But  as  Milton,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Blake,  Wordsworth 
lived  to  full  age,  as  did  our  recent  poets,  we  may  trust  that 
meditative  and  narrative  poetry  is  not  inimical  to  life.  In  the 
spasms  which  produce  the  higher  lyrics  there  may  be  some  poison. 
And  this  may  account  for  it  that  our  seventy  English  lyrists  did 
not  exceed  in  the  average  the  age  of  52,  and  nearly  all  the  best 
scarcely  reached  40.  Frederic  H.arrisox. 
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WiTHoi'T  question,  Kaiser  William  11.  is  the  most  dramatic 
sovereign  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  of  any  time.  As  a  boy  in 
school  at  Cassel  he  was  fond  of  amateur  acting  and  sketched  a 
scenario  and  dramatis  personce  of  a  play  in  which  Charlemagne 
was  the  principal  character.  The  instinct  to  set  the  stage  has 
been  manifested  in  every  period  of  his  life.  He  has  not  only 
collaborated  in  the  writing  of  plays ;  he  has  superintended  the 
rehearsal  of  them  on  the  stage,  and  is  fond  of  organising  historic 
ballets.  In  the  larger  field  of  scenic  im[)ression  which  only  a 
monarch  can  command  he  has  displayed  the  same  talent  for  dra¬ 
matic  effect.  Not  only  has  he  patronised  the  theatre,  but  he  has 
affirmed  the  value  of  it  to  him  as  a  sovereign.  “  A'es,”  he  once 
stated  in  i)ublic,  “  the  theatre  is  also  one  of  my  weapons.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  monarch  to  tK-cupy  himself  with  the  theatre, 
because  it  may  become  in  his  hands  an  incalculable  force.” 

.\mong  the  Kaiser’s  rules  one  is  that  no  Hohenzollern  may  be 
represented  on  the  stage  without  the  Emperor’s  express  permis¬ 
sion,  and  he  must  be  previously  given  an  opi)ortunity  personally 
to  revise  the  part.  Nothing  political  can  be  i>ermitted  to  be  in¬ 
troduced.  Joseph  Ijauft’s  “  Frederick  of  the  Iron  Toothy*  dealing 
with  a  revolt  against  an  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  thus  re¬ 
vised  ;  aiid  Leoncavallo  was  invited  to  write  an  opera  upon  it, 
“  Der  Roland  von  Berlin  ” ;  but  the  Kaiser  personally  cut  out 
the  story  of  the  woman  who  figured  as  Frederick’s  mistress,  and 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  :  ‘‘A  courtesan  has  no 
place  in  a  Hohenzollern  drama.” 

He  has  even  attempted  to  rescue  the  reputation  of  the  half- 
mythical  kings  of  antiquity,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  royal  caste.  The  Greeks  and  Lord 
Byron  had  represented  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  as  the 
most  effeminate  and  debauched  monarch  that  ever  existed  ;  but 
the  Kaiser,  at  the  exj^ense  of  two  hundred  thousand  marks,  with 
the  help  of  the  Assyriologists,  in  an  o^xira  of  great  magnificence 
has  restored  him  to  respectability  as  a  brave  sovereign  who  could 
face  a  heroic  death  rather  than  yield  to  his  enemies.  The  effort 
was  incidentally  a  fine  tribute  to  scholarship  as  well  as  to  king- 

(1)  The  author  of  this  article,  Dr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  has  been  Ambassador- 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Germany  since  April,  1908.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  .\dministrative  Council  of  The  Hague  Tribunal,  and 
was  delegate  at  the  second  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  1907.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  dealing  with  diplomacy  and  international  law. 
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ship,  but  it  WHS  not  so  great  au  artistic  success  as  the  Emperor 
had  exi)ected.  “  You  can’t  dramatise  a  museum,”  a  Berlin  critic 
had  the  courage  to  say,  and  the  public  joined  in  confirming  the 
judgment. 

It  is  convenient  for  a  monarch,  claiming  to  rule  hy  divine  right, 
to  possess  a  gift  for  histrionic  action.  Not  being  able  by  any  cur¬ 
rent  system  of  philosophic  thought  to  establish  the  thesis  of  a 
right  to  rule  by  special  divine  authority,  such  a  claimant  must 
resort  to  other  means.  This  pretension  being  merely  a  dogma 
incapable  of  proof,  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  faith  rather  than  of 
knowledge.  To  induce  faith  in  it,  or  assent  to  it,  signs,  symbols, 
and,  above  all,  the  practical  advantages  of  the  doctrine  to  the 
believer,  must  be  employed.  In  brief,  whoever  makes  this  claim 
must  play  the  part  it  implies  successfully,  or  he  is  lost.  As  a 
claimant  of  divine  right  a  plain  person  in  civilian  clothes,  and 
crowned  by  a  silk  hat,  could  hardly  hope  to  have  a  following,  even 
a.niong  a  superstitious  people. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  as  a  young  prince  William  H.  was 
especially  pious  or  exceptionally  devoted  to  the  offices  of  religion  ; 
but  he  understood,  as  Frederick  the  Great,  although  personally  a 
disciple  of  Voltaire,  understood,  that  there  was  in  the  German 
l)eople  a  deep  undercurrent  of  religious  feeling  which  German 
princes  had  successfully  utilised  to  increase  their  power  and  their 
estates. 

In  his  first  proclamations  to  his  subjects  the  Kaiser  did  not  set 
up  the  claim  which  he  afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  his 
throne.  The  memory  of  the  Kulturkampf ,  in  which  Bismarck 
had  so  deeply  offended  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  not  too  much  accentuating  questions  of  religion 
at  a  time  when  the  new  Emperor  was  gaining  his  foothold.  It 
was  not  until  these  wounds  had  at  least  partly  healed,  and  Bis¬ 
marck  had  been  dis^wsed  of,  that  the  claim  was  jx)sitively  asserted 
in  the  Emperor’s  speeches ;  for  Bismarck  considered  the  expres¬ 
sion  von  Gottes  Gnaden  to  mean  ”  by  the  grace  of  divine  per¬ 
mission,”  not  ‘‘  by  the  grace  of  divine  appointment.”  He  had 
had  too  much  to  do  with  maintaining  the  Prussian  throne  and 
establishing  the  Empire  to  accept  any  form  of  mysticism  in  con¬ 
nection  with  either. 

The  Kaiser’s  first  enunciation  that  even  remotely  savoured  of 
the  full-blown  dogma  was  in  March,  1890,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
provincial  diet  of  Brandenburg,  where  he  spoke  simply  of  "  a 
talent  intrusted  to  me  by  God,  which  it  is  my  task  to  increase.” 
A  year  later,  at  Bremen,  he  said  :  “  We,  the  Hohenzollerns, 
regard  ourselves  as  appointed  by  God  to  govern  and  lead  the 
people,  whom  it  is  given  us  to  rule.”  It  was  not,  however,  until 
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1895,  at  Konigbberg,  that  he  announced  that  his  crown  was  “  born 
with  him,”  and  that  he  would  follow  the  same  path  as  his  an¬ 
cestor,  Frederick  I.,  “  who  of  his  own  right  was  sovereign  prince 
in  Prussia.”  Two  years  later,  at  Coblentz,  he  spoke  of  his  ”  fearful 
responsibility  to  the  Creator  alone,  from  which  no  human  being, 
no  Minister,  no  Parliament,  no  people  can  release  the  prince.” 

So  long  as  this  presumption  led  practically  to  no  oppressive  act 
the  German  people  felt  no  impulse  to  challenge  this  apparently 
hannless  obsession.  German  wiriters  who  have  commented  upon 
it  have  not  taken  it  very  seriously,  and  have  been  inclined  to 
e.xcuse  it  as  an  ebullition  of  sincere  religious  rapture,  induced  in 
great  measure  by  the  thrilling  events  of  the  war  of  1870  and  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  Empire,  which  had  touched  all  imaginations, 
and  appeared  to  many  pious  minds  as  a  direct  divine  intervention. 
If  the  Empire  itself  was  a  miracle,  why  should  not  the  Emperor, 
who  certainly  had  never  been  chosen  by  the  people,  be  recognised 
as  a  part  of  it? 

The  Kaiser  has  always  seemed  to  his  people  a  sovereign  over 
whom  a  special  divine  watchfulness  was  needed,  and  might  there¬ 
fore  be  graciously  vouchsafed.  Who  could  prove,  or  wish  to  prove, 
that  his  extraordinary  spontaneity,  his  occasional  delphic  am¬ 
biguity,  and  his  extreme  exaltation  of  will  and  purpose  unfitted 
him  to  be  a  medium  of  supernatural  influence?  He  has  been  so 
devoted  to  his  task,  so  industrious,  so  versatile,  so  completely  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  the  German  people,  that  he  has  had 
only  to  play  the  rdle  in  order  to  create  faith  among  his  trustful 
subjects  and  to  silence,  u^wn  nearly  all  occasions,  the  impulse  to 
detraction.  Other  nations  do  not  understand  this.  The  impossi¬ 
bility  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  not  Germans. 

The  Teutonic  race  may  not  ixissess  so  refined  an  aesthetic  sen¬ 
sibility  as  the  Ijatin,  but  it  has  been  peculiarly  receptive  to  the 
symbolism  of  art.  Here  was  an  avenue  to  German  faith  which 
the  Kaiser  was  quick  to  perceive  and  to  utilise.  Monuments  in 
gfeat  numbers  have  marked  his  reign,  the  silent  sentinels  of 
national  glory.  Not  only  have  his  ancestors  been  thus  memorial¬ 
ised,  but  he  himself  has  been  constantly  brought  home  to  every 
city,  town,  hamlet,  and  home  in  Germany.  He  has  been  painted 
as  a  Eoman  Emperor  and  as  the  war-god  Mars.  His  life-size 
statue  in  marble  forms  part  of  the  external  decoration  of  a  church, 
where  he  figures  as  a  canonised  saint.  He  and  his  House  are 
glorified  in  windows  of  stained  glass,  and  magnificent  vases  of 
|)orcelain  are  adorned  with  his  portraits.  Every  German  em¬ 
bassy  throughout  the  world  possesses  a  life-size  representation  of 
his  well-known  face  and  figure.  Photography  has  made  his 
features  familiar  in  a  hundred  ways,  until  his  image  is  stamped 
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indelibly  upon  the  memory  of  nearly  the  whole  human  race.  He 
would  be  recognised  if  he  passed  by  in  any  village,  not  only  of  Ger¬ 
many,  but  wherever  the  printing-press  is  known.  This  is  no 
accident.  The  world  wants  to  know  what  a  sovereign  by  divine 
right  is  like. 

One  distinction  which  William  11.  is  said  to  have  craved  lias 
been  denied  him.  His  grandfather,  William  1.,  had  raised  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  title  “  German  Emperor’’  (“  Dcutscher  Kaiser”)  and 
wanted  to  be  called  “  Em})eror  of  Germany.”  'I’o  this  Bismarck 
objected  that  it  would  involve  a  claim  to  non-Prussian  territory, 
that  the  council  had  chosen  the  former  title,  and  that  the  German 
sovereigns  would,  jierhaps,  not  agree  to  a  change ;  and,  after  some 
contention,  but  in  a  testy  humour,  the  lesser  title  was  accepted. 

When  William  I],  became  Einjieror,  it  is  said,  he  desired  to 
magnify  his  office  by  the  ceremony  of  a  regular  coronation,  and  in 
1892  had  a  throne  constructed  for  this  purpose  after  antiquarian 
drawings  made  by  Ebile  Dopier.  There  was  to  he  ordered  a 
reproduction  of  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emjure,  who  on  Clnlstmas  Day,  800,  had  been  crowned 
at  Rome.  The  unwillingness  of  the  federal  princes  to  assent  to  a 
coronation  is  reported  to  have  defeated  the  project ;  but  it  is 
claimed  that  a  ])hotograph  is  in  existence  in  which  the  Kaiser 
is  represented  seated  u|X)n  the  throne,  an  ermine  cloak  over  his 
shoulders,  the  imperial  sceptre  and  the  globe  in  his  hands,  and  a 
gilded  imitation  of  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  in  stucco  on  his 
head. 

But  this  is  only  the  corollary  of  a  far  greater  demonstration.  Art, 
all  art,  in  the  Kaiser’s  opinion,  is  a  valuable  and  appropriate 
vehicle  of  sovereign  influence.  History  is  wholly  the  work  of 
princes.  All  that  is  great  in  the  world  emanates  from  them.  Of 
his  grandfather,  William  T.,  he  has  said  :  ‘‘  God  has  destined 
him  to  realise  the  desire  of  all  Germans  and  to  give  unity  to 
Germany  on  the  field  of  ba'ile.  For  that  work  he  was  able  to 
find  great  men  who  had  the  ooncur  to  execute  his  designs,  and 
his  councillors  to  work  with  Him.”  The  whole  of  civilisation  is 
nothing  but  the  result  of  such  instruments  of  God,  chosen  to 
canw  out  the  divine  plan  in  human  life.  ”  Properly  speaking,”  he 
says,  “  William  I.  has  become  for  us  a  saint.”  By  inference,  all 
Hohenzollerns  are  saints,  or  in  process  of  becoming  saints.  All 
painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  architects  have  the  duty  of 
teaching  this  religion  of  imperial  supremacy,  revealed  through 
their  princes.  ”  The  cult  of  the  ideal  is  the  greatest  work  of 
civilisation.  ...  It  can  accomplish  its  task  only  with  the  aid 
of  art.”  But  what  is  the  ”  ideal”  in  the  Kaiser’s  mind?  It  is 
defined  by  him  as  ”  the  inspiration  which  God  sends  to  the  artist,” 
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and  the  highest  existing  example  of  it  is  in  the  fiiegesallee,  which 
tells  the  story  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 

Believing  himself  especially  oj^n  to  this  form  of  inspiration, 
Kaiser  William  II.  has  always  considered  himself  a  great  critic  of 
art,  and,  therefore,  the  most  competent  ]^>erson  to  direct  its  develop¬ 
ment.  Even  in  Germany,  however,  this  conviction  is  not  generally 
shared.  Indeed,  the  Kai.ser  and  the  ex^ierts  in  art  have  seldom 
agreed ;  but  in  practice  his  judgment  has  usually  triumphed. 

Although  artistic  feeling  is,  perhaps,  the  most  refractory  and  un¬ 
tamable  of  all  the  impulses  to  self-realisation,  artists,  being  human, 
have  for  obvious  reasons  been  anxious  to  receive  Imperial  appro¬ 
bation.  But  the  artistic  inspiration  of  Kaiser  William  is  not  always 
calculable.  Not  specially  a  believer  in  the  superior  skill  of  women, 
he  nevertheless,  it  is  said,  insisted  that  a  iK)rtrait  of  himself  by  the 
“  Princess  ”  Parlaghy,  which  the  jury  had  twice  refused  to  admit 
to  the  salon,  be  placed,  in  opposition  to  their  decision,  in  the  next 
exhibit.  What!  Befuse  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor?  Such  a  slight 
could  not  be  permitted.  Besides,  the  j>ictiire  is  said  to  have 
flattered  him. 

'I'he  ))assion  of  the  Kaiser  for  the  grandiose  is  celebrated  sump¬ 
tuously  in  Berlin.  What  it  might  lead  to  in  time  is,  perhaps,  only 
prefigured  in  the  attempt  to  embody  Prussian  history  in  the  vista 
of  the  Siegesallee,  in  the  image  of  Germania  on  the  top  of  the 
Siegessaule,  and  in  the  Gargantuan  architecture  of  the  Kiirfursten- 
dam.  Grossartig  and  Kolossal  are  the  vocables  that  express  the 
impression  everywhere  created. 

In  a  long  personal  conversation,  the  substance  of  which  it  would 
be  no  violation  of  confidence  on  my  part  to  repeat,  the  Kaiser 
dwelt  upon  the  value  of  “form”  as  a  medium  of  public  education. 
“  Men  think  most  often  and  most  deeply,”  he  said,  “  of  what  they 
have  seen.  To  impress  the  eye  is  to  take  possession  of  the  mind.” 
It  is  a  mode  of  conquest  which  the  Kaiser  has  practised  all  his 
life. 

In  the  large  field  of  imperial  development  also  art  has  had  a 
great  part  to  play,  The  time,  the  place,  and  the  scenic  accessories 
for  dramatic  effect,  with  the  world  for  an  audience,  have  been 
carefully  chosen.  The  result,  primarily  calculated  for  Germany, 
has  not  always  been  precisely  wbat  was  intended,  even  in  its  effect 
at  home.  At  Damascus,  for  example,  during  his  journey  in  the 
East,  William  II.  took  occasion  to  say  how  deeply  moved  he  was 
“  at  standing  on  the  spot  where  one  of  the  most  knightly  sove¬ 
reigns  of  all  times,  the  great  Sultan  Saladin,  had  stood”;  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  this  “  knightly  sovereign  ”  w  as  a  heartless 
murderer,  who  had  sacked  Jerusalem  and  turned  its  holy  places 
into  mosques.  Not  content  with  this  fulsome  compliment  to  a 
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fanatic  of  the  past,  the  Kaiser  next  proceeded  to  offer  the  hand 
of  perpetual  friendship  to  the  most  notorious  criminal  of  the 
age,  the  Sultan  Abdul-Hamid,  and  “  the  three  hundred  million 
Mohammedans  scattered  over  the  earth  who  venerated  him  ae 
their  Caliph.”  While  at  home  the  words  were  passed  over  lightly 
as  an  excusable  means  of  preparing  the  Mohammedan  mind  for 
the  favourable  reception  of  German  commercial  penetration  and 
control,  even  in  Germany  the  performance  evoked  smiles  among 
those  who  knew  that  the  Kaiser  was  astray  by  a  hundred  millions 
of  the  population  in  his  estimate  of  his  Oriental  friends,  and  that 
it  was  precisely  Saladin  who  had  struck  Christendom  its  most 
fatal  blow  by  the  capture  of  the  Holy  City  ;  while  to  other  nations 
this  adulation  was  a  clear  premonition  of  the  exclusive  Oriental 
]K)licy  on  the  part  of  Germany  that  has  culminated  in  a  world 
war. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Kaiser  finds  it  easy  to  play 
the  role  of  apparent  omniscience,  because  he  can  summon  to  his 
side  for  his  information  on  any  subject  the  most  learned  specialists 
in  the  Empire,  who  ai’e  always  eager  to  enjoy  this  distinction. 
Having  utilised  this  advantage  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  he  is, 
undoubtedly,  in  matters  in  which  he  is  interested,  as  far  as  German 
knowledge  extends  and  German  prejudice  permits,  one  of  the 
best-informed  ])ersons  in  the  world.  For  all  his  important 
audiences  and  utterances  he  carefully  prepares.  He  speaks  with 
.Vmerican  exchange  professors  with  a  fullness  of  knowledge  of 
their  subjects  that  frequently  surprises  them.  Nothing  gives 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  exploit  in  conversation  with  his 
guest  some  new'  discovery  just  learned  from  a  German  professor, 
or  from  a  military  or  naval  officer.  Sometimes,  however,  his 
informant  has  been  wrongly  selected  or  has  misunderstood  the 
.theme;  as  wdien,  for  example,  the  Emperor  delivered  a  rather 
technical  discourse  to  a  supposed  exj^ert  in  the  science  of  seis¬ 
mology,  only  to  learn  that  his  visitor  was  a  geographer. 

Within  the  limits  of  his  knowledge,  which  is  wide,  and  served 
by  an  excellent  memory,  the  Kaiser’s  mind  is  extremely  alert 
and  active,  prone  to  resort  to  and  to  evoke  repartee.  He  is  seldom 
caught  napping,  for  his  position  gives  him  every  advantage,  and 
his  courtiers  are  disposed  to  leave  him  the  victor  in  every  encounter 
of  wdt,  and  even  in  every  serious  controversy.  Except  by 
.\merican8  he  is  seldom  frankly  dealt  wdth ;  and  his  interest  in 
them,  when  it  is  not  for  purely  political  purposes,  arises  largely 
from  his  real  interest  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  express  themselves. 

The  legend  of  the  Kaiser’s  “  spontaneity  ”  has  caused  to  be 
ascribed  to  him  some  indiscretions  which  were  not  original  with 
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himself.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  celebrated  “  Kruger  tele¬ 
gram”  of  January  3rd,  1896.  It  is  now  well  established  that 
this  was  not  an  impulsive  and  personal  performance.  It  was 
80  strictly  official  that  the  text  of  it  was  prepared  in  th©  Foreign 
Office  and  brought  ready  for  signature  to  the  Chancellor’s  palace 
by  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieber- 
stein,  the  Kaiser  having  been  summoned  to  Berlin  from  Potsdam 
to  approve  it.  He  at  first  demurred,  but  at  last  permitted  himself 
to  be  persuaded ;  and  Herr  von  Holstein,  who  was  waiting  for  the 
result  in  the  anteroom,  has  testified  to  the  jubilation  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  he  came  from  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  waving  in 
triumph  the  paper  to  which  the  Kaiser  had  just  appended  his 
signature.  The  telegram  was  generally  interpreted  as  a  piirely 
personal  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger  that  he 
had  defeated  the  Jameson  Eaid  ‘‘without  calling  on  the  help  of 
foreign  Powers  ”  ;  thereby  conveying  the  intimation  of  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser  to  intervene  if  it  had  been  necessary. 
Not  unnaturally  the  British  Government,  considering  it  as  a 
menace  that  might  be  followed  by  action,  as  an  answer  put  a 
flying  s<juadron  in  immediate  commission,  and  made  an  official 
announcement  that,  by  a  convention  of  1884,  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  Transvaal  had  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  As  nothing  further  happened,  the  Kaiser 
for  many  years  bore  in  silence  the  odium  of  this  unwise  suggestion 
of  German  intervention.  It  was  just  that  he  should  do  so,  for 
by  his  own  theory  of  government  there  is  no  defensible  distinction 
between  his  personal  and  his  official  acts.  Being  responsible  to 
no  one,  a  sovereign  by  divine  right  can  never  be  expected  to 
apologise  or  explain.  To  do  either  would  be  a  confession  of  his 
own  accountability.  An  absolute  ruler  can  punish  a  councillor 
for  giving  him  bad  advice,  but  if  he  follow^s  it  the  act  cannot  be 
regarded  by  him  as  an  error.  The  king  can  do  no  wrong. 

The  attempt  in  any  way  to  separate  the  personal  and  the 
official  acts  of  the  Kaiser  is,  therefore,  purely  academic.  So  long 
as  William  II. ’s  theory  of  his  personal  supremacy  is  not  rejected, 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  and  even  the  whole  German 
nation,  is  bound  to  assume  responsibility  to  other  Powers  for 
what  the  sovereign  does  or  fails  to  do.  It  is  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  submitting  to  absolute  personal  authority. 

’Phe  speech  made  by  William  11.  at  Tangier,  on  March  31st, 
1905,  only  nine  days  after  the  ‘‘  We  are  the  salt  of  the  earth” 
proclamation  at  Bremen,  was  regarded  throughout  Fjurope  as  an 
o|)en  challenge  to  France,  whose  proposals  of  reform  in  Morocco 
the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  was  practically  cautioned  not  to  regard. 
‘‘  German v.”  said  the  Kaiser.  ‘‘  has  great  commercial  interests  in 
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Morocco.  I  will  promote  and  protect  trade  .  .  .  and  make  it 
my  care  to  secure  full  equality  with  all  nations.  This  is  only 
possible  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  and  the  independence 
of  the  country  are  preserved.  Both  are  for  Germany  beyond 
question,  and  for  that  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  answer.” 

The  news  of  this  pronunciamiento  was  instantly  flashed  round 
the  world,  and  for  weeks  all  Europe  was  breathlessly  awaiting 
w'hat  w’ould  happen  next.  Like  the  ‘‘  Kruger  telegram,”  this 
fulmination  was  at  first  set  down  as  one  of  the  Kaiser’s  personal 
indiscretions:  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  was  the  Foreign 
Office  where  the  m is e-eyi -scene  of  Germany’s  new  Foreign  policy 
had  been  conceived.  Prestige  in  Europe  was,  undoubtedly,  one 
of  the  objects  to  be  obtained  ;  but  there  was  a  still  more  important 
reason  for  declaring  the  ‘‘  integrity  ”  of  Morocco.  Kaiser  William 
had  promised  the  Mohammedans  ‘‘  scattered  over  the  globe  ” 
that  the  German  Emperor  “  will  be  their  friend  at  all  times.” 
“  We  should  have  completely  destroyed  our  credit  in  the  ^loham- 
medan  world,”  said  von  Biilow,  ‘‘  if  so  soon  after  this  declaration 
w’e  had  sold  Morocco  to  the  French.  Our  ambassador  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Baron  Marschall,  said  to  me  at  the  time,  ‘  If  w^e  sacri¬ 
fice  Morocco  in  spite  of  Damascus  and  Tangier,  we  shall  at  one 
fell  sw^oop  lose  our  position  in  Turkey  and  therefore  all  advantages 
and  prospects  that  w’e  have  i)ainfully  acquired  by  the  labour  of 
many  years.’  ” 

Certainly  no  more  effective  method  of  proclaiming  an  intention 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  North  Africa,  where  Germany  was 
exposed  to  no  danger  and  had  no  other  than  very  limited  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  could  have  been  chosen.  What  shocked  the 
chancelleries  of  Europe  was  that  it  w^ae  thought  necessary  thus 
publicly  to  strike  France  a  blow  in  the  face.  It  seemed  like  the 
opening  of  an  entirely  new  school  of  diplomacy,  in  which  the 
mailed  fist  was  to  take  the  place  of  argument. 

From  a  less  strident  declaimer  than  William  II.  the  same  acts 
might  not  have  been  subject  to  the  same  interpretation:  but. 
notwithstanding  professions  of  peace,  he  was  constantly  justifying 
the  imputation  of  aggressive  purposes  by  his  utterances  at  home. 
At  the  gala  dinner  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Moltke, 
for  example,  a  short  time  after  the  speech  at  Tangier,  the  Kaiser 
introduced  his  toast  by  crying  out  :  “  We  have  seen,  gentlemen, 
in  what  a  position  w^e  are  placed  with  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  wwld  :  in  consequence,  hurrah  for  the  pow-der  dry  and  the 
sw’ord  sharpened,  for  the  recognised  purpose  and  our  forces  ever 
on  the  alert,  for  the  German  army  and  the  General  Staff  !  ” 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  in  1904  an  agreement  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  whereby  Great  Britain  was  not  to  be 
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interfered  with  by  France  in  safeguarding  her  interests  in  Egypt, 
and  France  was  to  be  free  to  demand  reforms  in  her  near  neigh- 
boiir,  Morocco ;  but  the  commercial  interests  of  Germany  were 
in  neither  case  denied  nor  affected.  The  attitude  of  Germany  was 
expressed  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  of  November,  1905. 

“  The  difficulties  which  have  arisen  between  France  and  us 
apropos  of  the  Morocco  affair,”  said  the  Kaiser,  ”  have  no  other 
origin  than  a  tendency  to  regulate  without  our  collaboration 
questions  where  the  German  Empire  has  interests  to  defend.” 

In  claiming  equal  commercial  privileges  in  an  independent 
country  awaiting  future  development  the  position  of  Germany 
was  entirely  reasonable ;  but  it  was  the  first  time  the  sabre  had 
been  publicly  rattled  and  a  virtual  threat  of  war  uttered  by  a 
Great  Power  m  the  face  of  friendly  nations  for  such  a  cause. 

“  The  signs  of  the  times,”  the  Kaiser  declared  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  ‘‘  make  it  a  duty  to  the  German  people  to  rein¬ 
force  their  defences  against  all  aggression.” 

A  different  temper  might  have  secured  to  Germany,  without 
disturbance,  every  right,  in  so  far  as  her  interests  could  be  made 
to  appear ;  but  the  purpose  of  William  IT.  was  not  so  much  to 
maintain  German  interests  in  Morocco,  which  at  most  were  in¬ 
considerable,  as  to  assert,  in  a  manner  to  force  recognition,  the 
dominant  [losition  of  Germany  as  a  World  Power  that  had  always 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  every  question.  To  force  this  admission 
the  demand  was  made  that  France  should  be  summoned  before  a 
European  Conference — a  tribunal  before  which  the  Kaiser  has  since 
systematically  held  that  no  nation  could  honourably  be  compelled 
to  appear. 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  boast  of  Berlin  were  well  founded. 
M.  Delcasse,  who  had  negotiated  the  arrangement  with  Great 
Britain,  was  forced  out  of  office,  while  von  Biilow  was  created  a 
Prince.  Diplomatically  the  calling  of  the  Conference  of  Algeciras, 
in  1906,  at  first  appeared  the  virtual  isolation  of  the  German 
Empire,  except  for  the  loyal  adherence  of  Austria-Hungary,  w'hich 
won  the  distinction  of  a  ”  brilliant  second.”  It  served  to  reveal 
the  ambition  of  Germany  to  dominate ;  but  substantially  it  ob¬ 
tained  for  her  nothing  that  could  not  have  been  secured  by  a 
reasoned  exchange  of  Notes — namely,  the  “open  door”  in  Morocco, 
which  was  never  denied.  In  its  ultimate  consequences,  as  a 
thinly  veiled  threat  to  France  at  the  moment  when  Russia  was 
impotent  as  an  ally,  German  insistence  threw  the  stress  of  future 
diplomatic  intercourse  upon  armed  force  and  rendered  the 
problems  of  equity  mere  problems  of  power.  It  is,  however,  only 
in  the  light  of  later  developments  that  the  true  significance  of 
the  Moroccan  question  can  be  accurately  understood, 
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It  immediately  became  evident  that  France  would  never  permit 
herself,  through  a  rapprochement  between  Russia  and  Clermany, 
to  be  brought  into  vassalage  to  the  Kaiser,  as  he  had  intended. 
The  interest  of  William  II.  in  the  secret  treaty  with  Nicholas 
II.,  therefore,  soon  began  to  relax.  The  agreement  the  two 
Emperors  had  made,  that  the  Kaiser,  on  his  visit  to  Copenhagen 
in  July,  1905,  should  inform  the  King  of  Denmark  that,  in  case 
of  war  with  England,  Germany  and  Russia  would  he  obliged 
jointly  to  seize  and  occupy  that  kingdom,  fell  by  the  wayside ; 
and  the  Kaiser  informed  the  Tsar  ;  “  T  thought  it  better  not  to 
touch  the  subject  with  the  Danes  and  refrained  from  making 
any  allusions,  as  it  is  better  to  let  the  idea  develop  and  ripen 
in  their  heads  and  to  let  them  draw  the  linal  conclusions  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  they  will  of  their  own  accord  be  moved  to  lean 
upon  us  and  fall  in  line  with  our  two  countries.” 

Evidently,  since  Russia  wa.s  losing  in  the  IRisso-Japanese  war 
and  threatened  with  domestic  revolution,  the  Kaiser  was  not 
so  eager  to  insist  upon  the  alliance  he  had  been  labouring  to 
impose  upon  Nicholas  11.  In  fact,  in  the  changed  conditions  an 
alliance  would,  perhaps,  be  wholly  undesirable  ;  for  it  might,  with¬ 
out  a  substantial  etpiivalent,  place  Germany  under  obligations 
to  a  Power  unable  even  to  save  itself. 

Just  here  we  have,  through  recent  disclosures,  an  interesting 
revelation  of  the  Kaiser’s  real  estimate  of  the  divine  right  and 
responsibility  of  rulers.  In  August,  1905,  William  II.  was  en¬ 
couraging  Nicholas  II.  to  accept  I’arliamentary  government  for 
Russia.  “  I  beg  you,”  he  writes,  “  to  accejd  my  warmest  con¬ 
gratulations  for  this  great  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
Russia.”  Not  only  so,  hut  he  explicitly  advises  the  Tsar  to 
place  the  responsibility  of  the  terms  of  peace  upoii  the  Duma  ! 

“  I  would  in  your  place  not  miss  this  first  and  best  opportunity.” 

he  continues,  “  to  decide  to  get  in  close  touch  with  your  country’s 
feelings  and  wishes  about  i>eace  or  war,  giving  the  Russian  people 
the  long-wished-for  opportunity  to  decide,  or  take  part  in  the 
decision,  relating  to  its  future.  .  .  .  The  decisions  which  are  to 
be  taken  are  so  terribly  earnest  in  their  consequences  and  so 
far-reaching  that  it  is  quite  imix)ssil)le  for  any  mortal  sovereign 
to  take  the  responsibility  for  them  alone  on  his  shoulders  without 
help  of  his  people.” 

Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  the  Kaiser  was  ruling  in  Germany 
when  he  said-:  “  You  Germans  have  only  one  will,  and  that  is 

my  will;  there  is  only  one  law,  and  that  is  my  law”?  Should 

the  people’s  Parliament  bear  ”  the  odium  of  the  decision  ”  be¬ 
tween  peace  and  war,  as  the  Kaiser  proposed,  and  have  nothing 
to  say  regarding  secret  treaties  of  alliance  which  might  lead  to 
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war?  Yet  the  Kaiser  wishes  the  secret  treaty  to  remain  secret, 
although  he  attaches  less  importance  to  it  than  before.  Still, 
with  a  change  in  the  cards,  it  might  prove  useful.  “  We  joined 
hands  and  signed  before  God,  who  heard  our  vows,”  he  says.  “  I 
therefore  think  the  treaty  may  well  come  into  existence.”  Never¬ 
theless,  as  bitterly  as  any  democrat  he  rails  against  the  secret 
diplomacy  of  “  the  arch  mischief-maker  of  Europe  in  London,” 
whom  ‘‘  the  revelations  of  ])elcasse”  convict  of  ‘‘  planning  war 
against  our  friendly  nation  in  peace.”  “  liike  brigands  in  a 
wood,”  he  declares,  “  he  has  sent  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
Copenhagen  on  a  clandestine  mission,  to  induce  the  Tsar’s  mother 
to  influence  him  for  a  policy  against  Germany.” 

.Nicholas  JJ.,  with  the  war  otf  his  hands  and  the  Duma  to 
”  hear  the  odium  ”  of  the  terms  of  ])e{ice — hut  only  to  be  dis¬ 
banded  a  short  time  afterwards — was  resuming  his  independence, 
defending  his  ambassador  as  grossly  misunderstood,  and  thinking 
lightly  of  the  secret  treaty.  William  11.,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  England,  after  all,  was  likely 
to  he  a  more  useful  friend  than  Russia,  while  tightening  the 
alliance  with  Austria-Hungary,  who  at  the  Conference  of  Algeciras 
had  proved  “/u  fuUlltv  (I'uu  aJIiv  xiir/’  was  soon  .staging  a  closer 
entente  with  Great  Rritain.  On  August  8rd,  1906,  the  Kaiser 
wrote  to  the  Tsar  :  ”  The  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  Germany  and  England  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
world.  I  am  pleased  about  this  result  of  Uncle  Bertie’s  visit.” 
In  less  than  a  year  “  the  arch  mischief-maker  of  Europe  ”  had 
become  the  mainstay  of  peace.  The  meeting  with  Uncle  Bertie 
at  Wilhelmshohe  in  August,  1007,  was  also  ”  .satisfactory”;  and 
the  Kaiser  recorded  ”  Uncle  Bertie  in  good  humour  and  peace¬ 
fully  dis|X)sed.”  In  November  of  that  year  William  II.  returned 
the  King  of  England’s  visit,  and  in  his  sjieech  accepting  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  I^aw  conferred  upon  him  by  Oxford  University 
praised  Cecil  Rhodes — who  had  been  reported  to  be  the  inspirer 
of  the  Jameson  Raid — for  ‘‘the  amplitude  of  his  views”  in  founding 
scholarships  at  Oxford,  which  ‘‘  permitted  young  Germans  to 
associate  themselves  with  young  Englishmen  in  studying  the 
character  and  qualities  of  their  respective  nations.”  Even  the 
journalists  were  not  neglected,  and  in  a  speech  to  them  the  Kaiser 
said  ;  ‘‘  We  belong  to  the  same  race  and  to  the  same  religion. 
These  are  bonds  w’hich  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  maintain 
harmony  and  friendship  between  us.”  Wearing  a  British  uniform 
and  adorned  with  British  academic  honours,  for  the  Kaiser  there 
was  now  no  need  of  the  secret  treaty  with  Russia,  and  the  personal 
negotiations  with  the  Tsar  had  long  since  ceased. 
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hope  of  increasing  the  power  of  Germany,  William  II.  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  Tsar  in  the  time  of  his  weakness,  after  secretly  con¬ 
spiring  with  him  to  isolate  Great  Britain  and  attach  France  to  a 
Russo-German  alliance ;  and,  failing  in  this,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  form  a  close  relation  with  Great  Britain  in  order  to  prevent  an 
entente  with  France.  A  little  later,  unable  even  with  these  new 
professions  of  friendship  for  the  “  arch  mischief-maker  of  Europe,” 
as  he  had  called  Edward  VH. ,  to  prevent  the  growing  good  under¬ 
standing  with  France,  the  Kaiser  made  most  bitter  accusations  of 
hostility  against  Great  Britain,  merely  because  the  King  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  be  friendly  with  the  Tsar. 

It  is,  perhaps,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system  that 
has  long  prevailed  in  Europe  that  all  general  understandings  are 
in  danger  of  being  rendered  impossible  by  the  assumption  that 
friendship  between  a  sovereign’s  friends  signifies  hostility  toward 
himself.  So  long  as  the  friendship  of  nations  is  based  on  the  con¬ 
ception  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliances,  this  assumption  is  a 
perfectly  natural  one.  It  runs  through  the  entire  history  of 
European  diplomacy.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power  rests.  Too  large  an  aggregate  of 
mutually  friendly  nations  has  always  created  the  suspicion  of  a 
conspiracy  among  them  against  the  others,  which  then  feel  it 
necessary  to  find  new'  friends,  outside  the  combination,  in  order 
to  hold  the  first  group  in  check.  As  the  aggregation  broadens 
isolation  seems  intended ;  and  when  isolation  is  believed  to  be 
complete  the  peril  is  felt  to  be  unendurable.  So  long  as  secret 
diplomacy  is  practised  these  conditions  may  be  expected  to 
prevail. 

It  would  be  agreeable  to  find  evidence  that  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  William  II.  had  in  mind  any  plan,  any 
principle,  or  any  desire  for  a  general  understanding  in  Europe 
that  would  relieve  the  nations  from  dependence  upon  armed  force 
for  their  safety. 

The  opportunity  had  been  twice  offered.  In  1897  the  Tsar  of 
Russia  had  proposed  disarmament.  The  German  delegates  to 
the  first  Hague  Conference  w'ere  instructed  to  take  no  part  in 
discussing  even  the  limitation  of  armament,  and  it  w’as  promptly 
dropped  from  the  programme  at  Germany’s  ins.tigation.  The 
English  and  American  delegates,  supported  by  Russia  and  France, 
sought  to  establish  international  institutions  that  would  enable 
nations  disposed  to  act  justly  to  solve  at  least  some  of  their 
problems  in  a  judicial  manner.  The  history  of  that  effort  is  well 
known.  The  German  first  delegate.  Count  Munster,  dismissed 
the  idea  of  arbitration  as  “  humbug  ” ;  and  the  reason  he  gave 
for  this  opinion,  as  reported  by  the  American  first  delegate,  w’as 
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that  “Germany  is  prepared  for  war  as  no  other  country  is; 
(Jermany  can  mobilise  her  army  in  ten  days,  a  performance  that 
could  not  be  equalled  by  France  or  Russia  or  any  other  State. 
.\n  arbitration  court  would,  however,  give  an  enemy  time  to  make 
his  preparations.  Therefore  it  would  only  place  Germany  at  a 
disadvantage.” 

It  was  only  after  extraordinary  efforts  to  induce  the  Emjieror 
to  see  that  this  attitude,  if  persisted  in,  would  cause  him  and  his 
country  to  be  distrusted,  scorned,  and  hated  by  every  civilised 
people,  and  especially  by  millions  of  the  German  race  in  America, 
that  instructions  were  finally  issued  from  Berlin  to  accept  some 
kind  of  ))urely  voluntary  and  occasional  method  of  adjudicating 
international  differences ;  but  without  the  least  promise  to  resort 
to  it,  even  in  the  case  of  strictly  legal  questions. 

The  Second  Hague  ('onference  offered  another  opix>rtunity,  and 
it  was  treated  in  a  different  manner,  but  with  almost  the  same 
result.  Three  eminent  German  jurists  were  sent  as  delegates, 
'riieir  instructions  have  not  been  published,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  have  been  ;  but  it  was  given  out  by  them  that,  while  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  either  on  land  or  sea,  could  not  even 
be  considered,  Germany  was  ready  for  arbitration  and  a  court  of 
international  justice,  and  was  prepared  to  work  for  them.  This 
time  the  Kaiser,  although  he  had  manifested  no  interest  in  this 
Conference,  had  set  the  stage  for  avoiding  the  error  his  delegates 
had  made  in  the  first. 


D.avid  J.ayne  Hill. 
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After  lour  yeai-b  of  generous  illiisiols  and  invincible  optimism 
the  peoples  of  the  Entente  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  reality, 
acquiring  a  certain  grasp  of  facts,  and  their  mental  mood  is  under¬ 
going  a  corresix)nding  change.  The  new  attitude  cannot  be  defined 
as  despondency,  but  neither  can  it  be  said  to  be  free  from  mis¬ 
givings  or  suspicion.  The  nation’s  confidence  in  the  leadership 
of  those  whom  circumstance  chanced  to  place  over  them  is  visiV)ly 
ebbing ;  the  beliefs  that  once  fired  their  enthusiasm  and  moved 
them  to  heroic  sacrifice  are  attenuated  to  vague  hopes,  and  they 
are  sullenly  recasting  their  conception  of  the  wonder-working 
virtue  inherent  in  a  “  noble  cause.”  The  need  is  being  everywhere 
felt  of  clearer  thinking  and  franker  speaking  than  has  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  hitherto  about  the  relation  between  our  aims  and  our 
means  and  about  the  present  outlook.  The  question,  too,  is  being 
constantly  asked  whether  the  statesmen  at  the  head  of  affairs  are 
latter-day  Moses  and  Aarons  leading  their  respective  peoples  to  a 
land  of  millennial  promise  or  mere  adroit  pied  pipers  unwittingly 
luring  them  on  to  perdition.  On  a  matter  of  this  moment  it  is 
surely  high  time  to  make  up  one’s  mind. 

The  statesmen  themselves  are  beginning  to  face  the  new  con¬ 
ditions.  They  have  openly  confessed  their  past  mistakes.  They 
have  lowered  their  tone,  whittled  down  their  war  aims  and  had 
the  moral  courage  to  be  inconsistent  and  even  incoherent.  A 
volume  containing  the  utterances  of  members  of  the  Governments 
during  this  war  would  startle  a  man  of  connnon  sense.  Their 
))ublished  views  have  touched  every  extreme  and  are  still  oscillat¬ 
ing.  We  now  hear  as  little  of  the  “  knock-out  blow  ”  as  of  the 
German  factories  for  the  utilisation  of  corpses.  There  is  no  more 
talk  of  deposing  the  Hohenzollerns.  Mr.  Churchill,  whose  utter¬ 
ances,  formerly  pitched  in  a  very  high  key,  were  fraught  with  the 
cheery  promise  of  speedy  victory,  is  now  content  with  the  modest 
hope  that  we  shall  not  go  under.  ‘‘Although  the  crisis  is  grave,” 
he  writes,  ‘‘  and  will  continue  so  for  many  weeks,  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  we  shall  not  be  beaten  down  and  that  Bight  and  Free¬ 
dom  will  not  be- beaten  down.  The  Germans  are  fighting  for 
the  right  to  rule.  We  are  fighting  for  the  right  to  live.  There  is 
a  great  difference  between  these  two.”  There  is,  indeed.  And 
there  is  also  a  marked  difference  between  the  Minister’s  present 
tone  of  resignation  and  the  loud-sounding  pa-ans  of  anticipated 
victory  which  he  publicly  chanted  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
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caiiipaigii.  He  may  have  done  well  thus  to  quit  one  extreme,  but 
he  was  hardly  warranted  in  passing  to  the  other.  Surely  “  the 
right  to  live  ”  does  not  cover  all  the  war  aims  of  the  British 
people.  They  are,  one  hopes,  striving  after  something  greater 
and  better. 

It  may  be  a  token  of  judgment  in  a  Government  to  display  a 
genuine  desire  to  correct  its  mistakes  as  soon  as  they  are  seen 
to  be  irreparable.  Some  people  think  it  is.  But  even  that  symp¬ 
tom  of  reformation  has  not  yet  become  generally  noticeable  among 
the  classes  that  govern  the  peoples  of  the  Entente.  The  most 
eminent  of  their  statesmen  are  consummate  orators  who  defend 
their  opinions  with  fiery  elocpience  and  conscientiously  keep  them 
from  degenerating  into  convictions.  But  they  are  usually  out  in 
their  calculations,  wrong  in  their  forecasts,  and  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  ascertain  and  remove  the  causes  of  these  defects.  It 
may  be  their  misfortune  that  they  invariably  overlook  one  or 
other  of  the  decisive  factors  of  the  world-problems  which  con¬ 
front  them,  but  it  is  clearly  a  fault  to  refuse  to  consult  those  to 
whom  these  factors  are  familiar.  The  head  of  their  offending 
is  not  that  they  do  not  know  certain  essential  data  of  the  situation, 
but  that  they  are  unaware  of  their  ignorance  and  therefore  do 
nothing  to  dispel  it. 

“  Fault-finding  ”  is  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  fruitless  and  paralysing  “  Bygones,”  they  say,  ”  are 
bygones.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  war.”  Such  is  the  stereotyped 
reply  that  has  been  given  to  every  criticism  I  have  ventured  to 
utter  since  the  Breslau  and  the  Goehen  were  allowed  to  enter 
the  Straits.  But  it  is  inadequate  as  an  answer  and  mis¬ 
chievous  as  a  maxim.  If  not  only  the  constantly  recurring  blun¬ 
ders  but  also  their  fertile  causes  were  past  and  done  wdth  one 
might  fairly  make  abstraction  from  them  while  the  struggle  was  * 
going  forward.  But  unfortunately  the  causes  have  never  become 
inoperative  nor  have  the  effects  ceased  to  bar  our  way  to  the 
goal.  The  Allied  Governments  day  by  day  still  display  ignorance 
of  crucial  elements  of  the  situation  and  seem  bent  on  leaiyiing  only 
by  dint  of  blunders  which  in  war-terms  connote  human  blood  and 
treasure.  They  continue  to  be  inaccessible  not  only  to  advice 
but  even  to  information  from  without,  for  they  do  not  realise  that 
their  ow  n  ignorance  is  the  root  of  our  disasters.  And  so  long  as 
this  obstinacy  is  maintained  I  have  little  hope  that  the  situation 
w  ill  change  for  the  better. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
convinced  by  painful  events  that  a  separate  peace  with  Austria 
or  with  any  of  Germany’s  Allies  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  I  had 
endeavoured  to  make  that  clear  to  one  of  the  Governments  during 
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the  progress  of  tlie  secret  conversation  inaugurated  between 
Vienna  and  Paris,  but  my  arguments  were  met  with  the  mys¬ 
terious  question  triumphantly  put  :  “  What  would  you  say  if  T 
were  to  tell  you  that  the  Emperor  Charles  is  in  favour  of  peace — 
of  a  peace  which  will  content  us,  and,  if  needs  were,  of  a  separate 
peace?”  I  answered  :  “  All  Heads  of  the  belligerent  States  are 
in  favour  of  ])eace,  but  none  of  them  wants  to  break  away  from 
his  country’s  Allies.  And  if  the  Emperor  Charles  were  disposed 
to  become  an  exception  it  is  not  in  his  jxiwer  to  carry  out  his 
intentions.”  The  Minister  only  smiled  knowingly.  To-day  the 
quest  for  a  separate  peace  is  universally  regarded  as  a  wild-goose 
chase. 

It  has  also  become  evident  that  at  the  present  political  and 
military  conjuncture  a  general  jieace  treaty  which  would  satisfy 
even  the  least  exacting  demands  of  the  Allies  is  unattainable. 
Carried  away  by  her  military  and  political  successes  Germany  will 
not  entertain  terms  in  which  the  Entente  could  safely  acquiesce. 

A  fair  manifestation  of  her  present  mood  is  afforded  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  she  has  meted  out  to  Itussia  and  Poumania. 

From  this  it  follows  no  doubt  that  it  behoves  us  to  ‘‘  get  on 
with  the  war,”  l)ut  it  likewise  follows  that  we  should  acquire  a 
clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  this  polarised  phrase  and  of  the 
causes  of  our  unenviable  plight  after  four  years’  terrific  slaughter. 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  are  resjwnsible  for  conducting  the  cam¬ 
paign  “  getting  on  with  the  war  ”  implies  the  hopelessness  of 
negotiations  at  present  and  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  decision 
to  further  military  operations.  It  also  means  that  the  struggle 
will  infallibly  end  in  a  decisive  Allied  victory  but  must  first  be 
carried  on  to  a  much  remoter  point  than  was  ever  before  contem¬ 
plated  and  consequently  at  the  cost  of  more  })ainful  sacrifices  and 
'  at  the  risk  of  more  sinister  surprises.  For  what  the  Allies  now 
|X)stulate  is  not  merely  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territory,  and 
indemnity  to  Belgium,  the  retrocession  of  Alsace-Iiorraine  and  the 
nominal  independence  of  Serbia  and  Eoumania.  Xo  approach, 
however  close,  to  the  territorial  status  quo  ante  would  quiet  the 
grounded  apprehensions  or  secure  the  modified  aims  of  the  Allied 
statesmen.  What  they  now  want,  and  must  insist  upon  so  long 
as  they  have  the  means  of  prosecuting  the  campaign,  would  cut 
far  deeper  into  the  life  of  the  German  Empire  and  spread  a  more 
deadly  blight  over  German  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  involves  an 
upheaval  more  radical  and  subversive  than  the  deposition  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  weakening  of  Prussia’s  sway  over  the  other 
States  of  the  Federation.  If  achieved  by  arms  it  will  be  a 
military  miracle,  if  by  suasion  a  psychological  one.  The  latter 
consummation  presupposes  in  the  German  people  such  an  internal 
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chanffe  as  must  bo  ilescribod  in  the  syinl)olical  language  of  mysti¬ 
cism  as  regeneration,  and  can  be  elVeoted  only  by  spiritual  con¬ 
version  or  military  annihilation.  Whether,  then,  we  create  a 
League  of  Nations  and  drive  Germany  into  this  fold  of  Pacifism, 
or  exact  by  force  territorial  guarantees  that  she  will  not  again  open 
the  sluice-gates  of  war,  we  shall  be  compelling  her  to  make  a 
sacrifice  in  comparison  with  which  the  de|x»sition  of  Wilhelm  TT., 
the  banishment  of  the  reigning  house,  and  the  partial  disruption 
of  the  himpire  would  be  slight,  because  temporary  and  remediable 
Mr.  Asquith’s  definition  of  the  Allies’  war  aims  may  perhaps 
sound  less  revolutionary,  but  it,  too,  when  translated  into  the 
terms  of  a  concrete  treaty,  would  entail  the  like  changes.  The 
ex-Premier  said  ’  that  what  the  Entente  i)eoples  are  fighting  for 
“  is  neither  the  restoration  of  the  sfatun  quo  ante  nor  the  revival 
in  some  revised  shape  of  the  balance  of  ])ower,  but  the  substitution 
for  one  and  the  other  of  an  international  system  in  which  there 
will  be  a  place  for  great  and  small  States.”  Now  if  that  inter¬ 
national  system  be  an  agency  for  the  maintenance  of  neighbourly 
relations  and  the  prevention  of  war,  membership  of  it  would  im- 
ix)se  u|)on  the  Teuton  race  a  supreme  renunciation  which  it  will 
not  and  cannot  make.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  system  offers  no 
such  guarantees  it  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  which  the  Entente 
Governments  now  deem  indispensable  and  irreducible. 

It  behoves  the  juiblic  to  keep  well  in  sight  these  two  master 
facts  of  the  situation  ;  First,  that  the  only  i)eace  which  the  enemy 
would  agree  to  even  if  he  were  defeated  militarily  and  driven  out 
(»f  the  occupied  Provinces  of  France  and  l^elgium  would  be  a 
(terman  peace  and  would  not  justify  the  sacrifices  already  offered 
up  hy  the  Allied  peoples.  For  it  would  not  dispense  them  from 
future  military  and  naval  preparations  nor  free  them  from  the 
other  ruinous  con.sequences  of  the  war  danger.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  no  better  than  a  truce.  And,  secondly,  that  the  durable 
and  guaranteed  peace  we  aie  striving  for  can  be  obtained — as  the 
result  of  deliberate  efforts — only  by  a  resert  to  the  old  balance  of 
|K)W'er,  by  so  distributing  territory  among  the  various  States  that 
none  could  begin  a  war  without  reasonable  fear  of  losing  more 
than  it  could  gain  by  the  most  probable  upshot  of  the  contest.  But 
to  restore  this  system  of  equilibrium  under  the  conditions  wrought 
by  four  years’  warfare  is  becoming  a  superlatively  formidable  task. 
It  could  be  achieved,  if  at  all,  only  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time 
and  with  the  full  assistance  of  our  American  Allies  as  soon  as 
their  strength  has  become  effective  in  Enrope.  For  it  necessitates 
the  undoing  of  everything  that  the  enemy  has  effected,  not  only  in 
the  West,  but  also  in  the  East — and  a  good  deal  more.  It 
(1)  In  September,  1917. 
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means  the  partial  disruption  of  Prussia  in  order  to  enable  Poland 
to  live  and  thrive  again,  the  coni])leto  disintegration  of  Anstria- 
Hungary,  and,  together  with  a  suitable  redistribution  of  territory, 
a  discriminating  re-allotment  of  mineral  wealth — which,  far  more 
than  mere  territory,  has  su])plied  Germany  with  the  ways  and 
means  of  preparing  for  and  successfully  waging  the  present  and 
previous  wars. 

This  solution  has  been  condemned  from  an  ethical  |X)int  of 
view,  hut  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  is  at  present  immaterial. 
With  the  ethical  aspect  of  the  matter  T  am  not  now  concerned. 
The  iwint  I  wish  to  make  is  that  a  redistribution  of  resources  is 
one  of  the  possibly  efficacious  means  of  preventing  in  future  the 
horrors  of  war  which  we  are  undergoing  or  witnessing  to-day. 
Whether  it  ought  to  be  deliberately  aimed  at  is  a  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  responsible  statesmen.  It  was  certainly  the 
solution  which  commended  itself  to  the  Entente  Governments 
at  tilt*  outset  of  the  campaign,  and  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  well 
within  their  reach.  Had  one  of  the  many  opportunities  that 
offered  been  seized  Germany  might  have  been  coerced  into  such 
good  behaviour  as  would — if,  indeed,  anything  could — have 
restored  and  stabilised  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  our  well- 
meaning  statesmen  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  of  readiness  to 
acquire  it  missed  the  various  opportunities  which  circumstance 
had  placed  within  their  grasp  and  actually  became  unwitting 
fools  in  the  hands  of  their  astute  adversary.  And  that  is  the 
taproot  of  all  our  misfortunes.  But  at  least  their  intentions 
were  good,  and  it  would  he  unfair  to  blame  them  for  defects 
of  nature.  Insularity,  aloofness  from  the  social,  jiolitical,  and 
literary  currents  of  the  Continent  and  the  ignorance  which  these 
disadvantages  engender  constitute  the  bane  of  the  governing  class 
in  Great  Britain.  Trained  in  debating  societies,  law  courts,  and 
on  election  platforms,  these  upright  administrators  have  no  feeling 
for  the  needs  of  a  revolutionary  epoch,  no  comprehension  of  the 
working  of  foreign  minds.  They  address  themselves  vaguely  to 
events  which  cannot  be  modified  instead  of  striving  to  sway  or 
canalise  the  decisive  forces  which  fashion  events ;  they  set  verbal 
plausibilities  above  carefully  .sifted  facts  and  their  honest  inepti¬ 
tude  renders  the  mobilisation  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  nation 
ineffective  as  a  means  and  therefore  painful  as  a  sacrifice.  That, 
too,  accounts  for  the  circumstance  that,  despite  the  fine.st  type 
of  fighting  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  most  buoyant  spirit 
a.  nation  has  ever  displayed,  the  most  abundant  mechanical 
weapons,  unlimited  raw  materials  with  skilled  labour  to  work 
them,  ample  funds,  unbounded  credit,  and  opportunities  which 
brought  victory  and  stable  peace  within  their  reach — in  a  word, 
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despite  the  possession  of  eveiy  element  of  snecess  e'xcepting 
moderately  qualified  leaders,  our  war-machine  has  become  adequate 
only  for  the  cheerless  results  that  confront  us  now.  The  most 
inspiriting  assurance  that  our  most  optimistic  Minister  can  give 
us  to-day  is  that  he  personally  still  holds  on  to  the  belief  that 
“  we  shall  not  he  beaten  down.”  And  even  for  that  modest 
result  we  have  still  to  go  on  fighting  indefinitely. 

That  British  statesmen  arc  deficient  in  judgment  of  foreigners 
and  in  knowledge  of  European  affairs  cannot  fairly  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  No  such  qualifications  were  expected  of  them  in 
pre-war  times.  Their  fault — and  it  is  no  venial  one — consists 
in  their  refusal  to  consult  or  even  to  listen  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
versant  with  the  deciding  facts  and  are  burning  to  unfold  them. 
Tn  extenuation  of  the  charge  that  even  after  the  revolting  horrors 
which  their  mistakes  have  prolonged  these  self-complacent  leaders 
are  still  unrepentant,  it  should  be  said  that  the  peoples  who  have 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  long-drawn  mass-massacre  have 
borne  with  them  in  silence  and  apparently  in  patience.  Volenti 
non  fit  injuria. 

Territorial  equilibrium  then  was  the  remedy  for  the  inter¬ 
mittent  German  war-fever  which  the  .Mlied  Governments  were 
until  recently  bent  on  applying,  and  so  far  as  the  public  knows 
fbat  intention  has  not  yet  been  abandoned.  Down  to  February 
last  year  the  French  Re])ublic  as  represented  by  M.  Poincare  based 
u|K)n  that  order  of  ideas  its  demand  for  the  Blune  Province  as  well 
as  for  .Alsace-Tjorraine.  .Vnalogous  claims  were  put  forward  by 
the  Italian  ^finister  of  Foreign  .Vffaiia?,  M.  Sonnino,  were  em- 
l)odied  in  the  international  compact  aiTanged  by  him,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ^fr.  Balfour,  are  still  recognised.  It  wcuild  be  rash,  there¬ 
fore,  to  assert  that  these  covenants  are  void  or  that  the  system 
which  prescribed  them  is  abolished.  And  yet  they  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  sovereign  remedy  which  is  expected  from  the 
Tjeague  of  Nations.  Whether  the  military  force  behind  the 
Governments  that  concluded  them  is  sufficient  to  carry  them 
out  may,  perhaps  with  reason,  be  doubted.  None  the  less,  in 
theory  the  system  of  territorial  equilibrium  holds  out  the  promise 
of  an  effective  means  of  guaranteeing  j'veace  against  German 
aggression.  And  of  the  two  possible  solutions  it  is  the  less 
difficult  of  attainment. 

The  alternative  way  of  making  the  future  peace  of  Europe 
secure  is  associated  with  the  name  of  President  Wilson  and 
consists  in  the  realisation  of  a  moral  idea.  Ethically  it  is  most 
desirable.  Geographically  it  is  unbounded.  By  its  universality  it 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  religion  and  in  the  United  States  it 
has  generated  a  spiritual  emotion  from  which  has  spnmg  self- 
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abnegation,  ascetic  in  degree.  But  a  sordety  of  nations  even  were 
its  only  bond  of  union  a  resolve  to  eschew  war  implies  a  dis¬ 
position  common  to  all  the  participants  and  prompting  each  to 
subordinate  its  particular  aims  to  that  of  the  larger  community. 
And  this  frame  of  mind  entails  practical  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  all  the  members.  And  with  neither  of  these  conditions  can 
the  German  peoples  comply.  They  cherish  a  lively  faith  in  their 
own  racial  mission  to  master  and  sway  and  mould  the  races  of 
mankind,  to  preserve  none  that  seem  unworthy  of  preservation 
and  to  raise  and  refine  the  creative  quality  of  the  others.  To 
relinquish  such  a  God-given  task,  after  having  sacrificed  to  it 
everything  that  men  love  and  revere,  and  this  on  the  very  threshold 
of  achievement,  would  be  an  irrational,  an  unqualifiable  act. 

The  victory  which  the  Teutons  expect  to  score  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  present  offensive  will,  they  hope,  put  them  in  possession 
or  control  of  all  the  vital  requirements  of  national  and  individual 
life — of  the  raw  materials,  the  territories  that  produce  them,  and 
the  forces  necessary  to  hold  them.  That  done,  everything  else 
is  plain  sailing.  The  leaders  of  the  German  people  could  then 
keep  and  develop  the  supremacy  thus  acquired  by  dispensing 
life’s  necessaries  to  such  types  of  humanity  and  in  such  quantities 
as  would  enable  the  ruling  race  to  attain  its  ends.  For  the  sake 
of  reaching  this  goal  the  individual  German  who  grasps  the 
grandeur  of  the  final  aim  and  appreciates  his  own  role  in  striving 
for  it,  is  capable  of  the  supreme  sacrifice.  There  is  nothing  he 
will  not  give  up  for  that.  Consequently  no  self-binding  promise 
to  any  other  people  will  hold  him.  His  conscience,  which  is  that 
of  his  race  in  miniature,  would  refuse  to  recognise  the  obligation. 
World-domination  is  become  the  religion  of  the  Teuton,  and  the 
sooner  we  understand  this  the  better.  What  programme  have 
the  Allies  to  oppose  to  that?  By  what  arguments  or  suasion 
do  they  hope  to  wean  the  German  people  from  the  convictions, 
sentiments,  and  ideals  from  which  they  derive  their  spiritual 
nourishment?  Impotence  alone  will  keep  our  adversaries  from 
reaching  their  goal.  Can  it  be  inflicted  by  the  armies  of  the 
Entente  under  the  conditions  now  prevailing?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  questions. 

If  the  Teuton  jieoples  remain  aloof  from  the  League  of  Nations 
the  scheme  is  still-born.  For  to-day  tbe  Central  Powers  bold 
their  own  against  the  world. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this  which  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  overlook.  President  Wilson  has  been  taken  to  task  for  his 
child-like  faith  in  the  millennial  developments  which  he  anticipates 
when  the  boom  of  the  heavy  guns  has  died  away.  But  those 
matter-of-fact  spectators  who  imagine  that  after  the  war  nothing 
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more  sensational  will  happen  than  the  displacement  of  certain 
|H>litical  frontiers  lay  themselves  open  to  still  sharper  criticism. 

It  is  easier  to  deride  as  Utopian  a  generous  faith  in  the  progress 
of  humanity  than  to  set  limits  to  the  advance  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  make  as  soon  as  they  have  had  time  to  realise 
the  extent  and  discern  the  causes  of  the  disaster  that  has  over¬ 
taken  them — a  disaster  which  injudicious  action  might  render 
irreparable.  They  are  not  all  dreamers  w'ho  hope  and  work  for 
a  permanent  understanding  to  be  established  among  nations  after 
the  reek  of  this  inhuman  carnage  has  vanished — a  practical 
arrangement  based  upon  something  higher  and  more  helpful  than 
mere  national  egotism. 

For  lust  of  blood,  for  revolting  atrocities,  and  satanical  con¬ 
tempt  of  human  nature  this  war  is  unique  in  history.  And  may 
not  one  or  other  of  its  effects,  vying  with  it  in  character,  become 
likewise  unique?  The  bestial  horrors  which  even  war  cannot 
justify  ;  the  stupendous  sacrifices  which  brought  no  return ;  the 
terrible  glimpses  of  the  super-diabolical  in  man  which  Germany’s 
methods  afl'ord  us  may  well  bring  about  an  undreamt-of  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  peoples.  Human  nature  in 
its  highest  types  has  been  stirred  to  its  nethermost  depths  and 
emotion  has  been  intensified  to  such  a  pitch  that  achievements 
which  were  unthinkable  four  years  ago  may  well  become  feasible 
after  the  tumult  of  war  has  died  away.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
liken  the  clash  of  peoples  and  civilisations  to  a  storm  which,  having 
raged,  abates  and  ceases,  leaving  the  normal  forces  of  life  operative 
as  before.  Already  the  changes  effected  in  our  modes  of  living 
are  enormous.  The  life  conditions  of  the  Allied  nations,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  one  of  our  pristine  objects  in  this 
struggle,  have  already  been  profoundly  modified  and  are  being 
perceptibly  assimilated  to  those  of  Germany.  British  individual¬ 
ism,  for  instance,  is  dead  and  may  not  rise  again.  And  these 
revolutionary  manifestations  are  hut  the  flowers,  so  to  say ;  the 
berries  will  make  their  apjiearance  later  on.  In  short,  the  world 
of  culture  is  ripe  for  one  of  those  astounding  changes  that  border 
on  the  miraculous,  and  he  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who  should 
take  it  on  himself  to  declare  that  such  a  change  is  impossible. 

But  the  greatest  advance  of  all,  a  move  in  the  direction  of  settled 
peace  and  regulated  neighbourliness  may  none  the  less  remain  a 
mere  pious  desire.  In  no  case  can  it  be  reckoned  upon  as  a  cer¬ 
tainty  or  treated  as  a  real  factor  in  the  situation.  Therefore  to 
put  aw^ay  any  trenchant  weapon  or  deny  ourselves  any  advantage 
in  waging  the  war  for  the  sake  of  this  bare  possibility  would  be 
the  height  of  political  unwisdom.  It  is  true  that  no  better  or 
more  solid  basis  could  be  devised  for  the  future  reconstruction 
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of  the  world  tliau  President  Wilson’s  Society  of  Nations,  once 
it  has  become  embodied  in  workable  institutions.  For  no  mere 
shifting  of  the  ix)litical  centre  of  gravity  will  definitely  do  away 
with  war.  And  war  must  somehow  be  made  impossible  for  a 
long  span  of  time.  All  nations  arc  agreed  upon  that.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  whole  complex  of  States  that  must  recast  their  relations 
to  each  other — nay,  the  very  atmosphere  must  be  transformed 
before  armed  force  will  cease  to  be  a  recognised  means  of  settling 
disputes  among  political  communities.  It  is  worth  noting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  civilian  statesmen  and  publicists  of  Germany, 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  are  pursuing  the  same  end.  They, 
too,  look  forward  to  a  League  of  Nations,  in  which,  however, 
their  own  people  will  be  the  ruling  spirits,  just  as  the  Prussians 
are  in  the  German  Federation.  Central  Europe  with  all  that  it 
implies  is  a  contribution  to  this  structure.  The  German  militar¬ 
ists’  conception  of  its  character  and  scope  may  be  infened  from 
the  parts  allotted  by  them  to  Eussia  and  Eoumania  respectively  in 
their  recent  treaties  with  these  countries. 

Strange  to  say  it  is  the  German  ideal  which  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  are  labouring  to  attain,  no  doubt  as  unwittingly  and  almost 
as  efficaciously  as  they  laboured  to  protect  Bulgaria  from  her 
enemies  while  she  was  mobilising  against  themselves.  For  they 
are  groping  in  the  dark.  During  and  after  the  crisis  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  deix>sition  of  Tsar  Nicholas  the  Entente  Powers 
had  no  sure  insight  into  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Eussia  and 
devised  no  coherent  policy  towards  that  country.  The  first  phase 
of  the  Eevolution  has  already  passed  into  history  and  the  Entente 
Powers  have  no  clear-cut  programme  yet.  They  are  waiting  to 
see,  and  guaranteeing  to  the  Central  Empires  in  the  meanwhile 
the  necessary  time  and  tranquillity  to  fasten  their  grip  on  the 
Eussiau  populations.  It  is  an  interesting  but  unedifying  spec¬ 
tacle. 

Even  at  this  moment  there  is  no  ix)licy — or,  to  be  quite  accurate, 
there  are  several,  of  which  each  is  incompatible  with  the  rest, 
and  all  are  successively  adopted  and  rejected.  Some  Entente 
statesmen  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  Tsardom  restored,  others 
favour  the  reunion  of  all  the  border  lands  in  a  Federal  Eepublic, 
while  a  number  are  for  dismemberment,  to  which,  however,  they 
give  a  more  euphemistic  name.  Thus  they  warmly  advocated 
the  independence  of  Finland,  against  which  I  uttered  an  unheeded 
warning,  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  Siberia.  Some  months  ago  the 
Ukraine  became  an  object  of  tender  solicitude  to  one  of  the 
Entente  Governments.  A  scheme  was  devised,  including  a  loan, 
for  helping  the  Ukrainians,  as  the  Little  Eussians  are  now  called, 
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to  set  u|)  us  a  liilly  indeittMidcut  State.  The  motive  was  to  deserve 
tlieir  gratitude  and  forestall  the  (lenuans.  A  military  mission  wa^> 
rigged  out,  and  was  provided  with  ample  funds  for  these  Allies- 
eleet.  f  was  casually  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  matter.  “  You 
have  lived  in  Russia,”  the  Minister  said,  ‘‘  and  you  probably 
know  more  about  the  I  kraine  than  we  do.  What  are  your  views?” 
lie  was  painfully  surprised  when  1  gave  them. 

1  first  startled  him  by  announcing  that  I  had  lived  in  tlie 
I  kraine,  studied  and  spoken  its  language,^  graduated  in  a  Ukraine 
University,  occupied  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Philology  there, 
had  taken  an  swtive  part  in  the  Ukraine  movement,  which  1  char¬ 
acterised  as  frankly  Austrophil,  and  had  never  before  been  asked 
for  my  opinion.  ”  Separation  from  Russia,”  I  said,  “  will  mean 
close  intimacy  with  Austria.”  To  this  the  patriotic  statesman 
gently  but  firmly  demurred.  “Anyhow,”  he  added,  “  we  are  for 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  and  by  applying  it  to  this 
case  we  dig  an  abyss  between  Germany  and  the  new  State  and 
establish  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Ukrainians.”  “As  Russia 
did  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Bulgars,”  I  retorted.  “  Gratitude  in 
IHjlitics,”  I  went  on  “  is  like  Unicorn’s  blood  in  medicine.  Its 
efl'ects  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  ex[)erience.  The 
abyss  you  are  digging  is  between  the  Entente  and  Russia.  The 
master  fact  is  the  inability  of  any  of  the  Russian  border  States — 
except  a  Great  Poland — to  live  without  leaning  on  some  self- 
sufficing  neighbouring  Power,  that  is  to  say,  Austria  or  Germany. 
If  Russia  were  strong  enough  one  might  confer  upon  her  the 
protectorate  of  E’inland,  Courland,  etc.,  but  you  are  for  dismem¬ 
bering  and  weakening  her.” 

As  the  Minister  was  still  sceptical  about  the  Austrophil  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  Ukraine  Se|)aratists  I  told  him  that  the  influence 
of  German  colonists  in  that  country  was  greater  than  his  Govern¬ 
ment  supposed,  that  soon  after  the  fall  of  Tsardorn  these  colonists 
formed  a  league  for  the  defence  of  their  German  tradition.s,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  culture,  and  that  the  league  counted  thousands  of 
members  and  a  comi)act  organisation.  “  But  we  were  not  aware,” 
the  Minister  said,  “  that  the  Germans  play  such  a  part  in  the 
Ukraine.  Do  they  possess  much  land  there?”  “  Yes.  In  the 
Odessa  district  they  own  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the 
land.  In  Bessarabia  they  have  a  large  area  under  cultivation  all 
their  own.  In  the  Crimea  over  eighty  i^er  cent,  of  the  land  is 

(1)  Personally,  I,  who  have  been  trained  as  a  philologist,  regard  Butheniaii 
[the  language  siKjken  in  the  Ukraine]  as  a  Bussian  dialect.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  some  philologists —who  are  themselves  Ukrainians — maintain  that  it  is  an 
independent  language. 
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owued  by  Germans.”  ”  This  is  indeed  astonishing,”  exclaimed 
the  INIinister.  ”  Now  how  many  Germans  are  there  in  the 
Odessa  district?”  “About  200,000,”  I  replied.  “  How  did  they 
get  so  much  land?”  “  With  the  help  of  German  banks.  You 
may  read  the  story  in  a  book  published  by  the  well-known  Social- 
Democrat  Shelukhin.”^  “  We  never  heard  any  of  these  things,” 
the  Minister  plaintively  observed ;  “  what  we  were  told  was  that 
a  law  was  passed  in  the  beginning  of  1915  -  and  another  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year  expropriating  any  farms  which  German 
colonists  might  possess.” 

I  explained  to  the  statesman  that  the  first  of  these  measures 
dealt  exclusively  with  the  great  landed  proprietors,  while  the 
second,  which  aimed  at  the  colonists,  was  nullified  by  the  Devolu¬ 
tion.  “  Well,  the  whole  question  is  well  worth  studying,”  con¬ 
cluded  the  Minister.  But  the  Mission  had  already  started  with¬ 
out  study,  and  it  contrived,  I  am  told,  to  distribute  a  considerable 
part  of  the  funds  to  the  Ukrainian  politicians.  Before  it  could 
dispose  of  the  remainder  it  learned  that  the  politicians  were  not 
only  friends  but  agents  of  the  Central  Empires.  Now  I  submit 
that  it  would  have  been  more  politic,  as  well  as  more  economical, 
to  have  acquired  this  knowledge  before  starting  for  Southern 
Russia.  I  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  impart  it.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  that  ^linister  and  many  of  his  colleagues  have 
reversed  their  opinions  and  now  look  upon  the  Ukraine  and  its 
thirty-five  million  inhabitants  as  devoted  body  and  soul  to  the 
Teutons.  But  this  is  another  illusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
bulk  of  the  population  is  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Only  the  extreme  Separatists  are  for  linking  their  country 
with  that  of  the  Kaiser.  And  this  is  natural.  For  between  the 
two  races  there  is  hardly  anything  in  common,  whereas  the 
Ukrainians  differ  only  superficially  from  the  Great  Russians,  and 
if  fairly  dealt  with  they  will  end  by  throwing  in  their  lot  with 
these.  But  it  will  not  do  to  send  out  improvised,  simple-minded 
State-builders  supplied  with  fqnds  and  a  mission  but  devoid  of 
knowledge  of  the  country,  the  language,  or  the  people.  Premiers 
and  Ministers  who  dwell  in  the  West  may  dispense  with  these 
attainments  but  not  the  men  whom  they  delegate  to  the  Ukraine 
and  entrust  with  an  arduous  mission  there. 

On  two  occasions  1  was  requested  to  supply  with  letters  of 
introduction  certain  well-meaning  but  unsuitable  emissaries  des¬ 
patched  by  Entente  Governments  to  the  Ukraine,  of  whose  lan¬ 
guage,  history,  and  culture  they  had  no  notion.  And  I  wrote 

(1)  Shelukhin  afterwards  became  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Ukraine  Cabinet. 

(2)  On  Februai’j-  15th,  1915. 
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the  letleis  uuliesitatiiigly.  That  is  the  lull  extent  to  which  my 
knowledge  of  Russia,  acquired  during  forty  years’  residence  there, 
has  been  utilised  by  tlie  eminent  statesmen  who  have  brought  the 
Allied  peoples  to  their  present  plight.  And  my  case  is  but  one 
of  many.  The  system  from  which  it  springs  is  deep  rooted. 
And  what  I  should  like  to  impress  upon  the  British  nation,  whicfi 
will  endure  when  all  the  lordly  Ritzonians  who  are  now  toying 
with  its  destinies  have  dropped  into  oblivion,  is  this  :  The  wit 
of  man  can  devise  no  way  of  rescuing  the  Allied  nations  from 
their  present  pass  or  their  cause  from  irreparable  disaster  so  long 
as  the  Ritzonian  process  of  “  muddling  through  ”  is  kept  up. 
.\nd  the  men  who  are  answerable  for  that  system  are  incapable 
of  administering  or  introducing  any  other.  To  my  thinking  that 
is  the  pivot  of  the  international  situation  to-day  and  the  clue  to 
its  development  to-morrow.  The  superiority  which  we  once 
[Missessed  in  man-power  may  possibly  be  ours  again  ;  the  vast 
stores  of  war  material  captured  by  the  enemy  ^  we  may  accumulate 
anew ;  it  is  even  conceivable,  however  unlikely,  that  one  or  other 
of  the  lost  opportunities  may  be  revived ;  but  if  the  incapacity 
which  wasted  a  large  part  of  these  resources  in  the  past  by  squan¬ 
dering  them,  and  still  more  by  not  using  them,  continues  to 
retain  its  commanding  position,  all  those  advantages  will  avail 
us  nothing. 

Cast  another  glance  at  Russia  and  at  the  countries  of  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  which  Russia  kept  heretofore  from  the  fatal 
embrace  of  the  Teuton.  They  are  all  slipping  from  the  loosening 
grasp  of  the  Allies.  And  this  may  be  no  mere  temporary  war  loss 
to  be  made  good  by  barter  at  the  Peace  Conference.  All  the  sway 
and  intiucnce  which  the  Entente  States  once  wielded  there  are 
being  transferred  to  the  Central  Empires,  which  are  minded  to 
hold  them  lastingly.  Asiatic  as  well  as  European  Russia  is  for 
the  moment  lost  to  us  and  allies  are  being  sought  by  Germany 
throughout  the  entire  continent  of  Asia.  Meanwhile,  in  lieu  of 
moving  we  are  turning  over  in  our  minds  the  question  whether 
the  reintegration  or  the  permanent  dismemberment  of  Russia 
would  be  more  to  her  advantage  and  our  own,  and  while  thus 
meditating  we  let  things  slide.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
alert  and  pushing.  Having  pulled  down  the  Ententophil  Russian 

(1)  The  March  offensive  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  enemy  booty  valued  at 
seven  thousand  millions  of  francs,  including  copper  enough  to  last  the  entire 
Clerman  Army  twelve  months.  The  second  offensive  supplied  him  with  much 
more.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  otficial  comment  on  this  dire  calamity  was  a 
blithe  assurance  that  the  great  losses  of  March  had  been  quickly  made  good,  and 
that  the  later  losses  of  May- June  would  be  made  good  more  rapidly  still.  But 
no  word  of  regret  that  we  were  all  working  pour  le  rot  de  Prusse! 
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State  by  inoculating  it  with  anarchy,  she  is  now  building  up  a 
Germanophil  Eussian  State  by  grappling  with  anarchy  and  re¬ 
introducing  order.  And  the  Allies  are  religiously  shielding  her 
from  interruption,  let,  and  hindrance  as  they  shielded  Bulgaria 
in  the  year  1915.  The  Germans  need  time  and  tranquillity  for 
their  work,  and  the  Entente  Pow'ers  are  guaranteeing  them  both. 
The  Eussians  are  sorely  in  want  of  a  reprieve  from  the  horrors 
wrought  by  men  turned  into  beasts.  And  Germany  is  according 
it  to  them  for  a  consideration. 

Betw’een  the  misery  connoted  by  Bolshevism  and  the  order  and 
law  to  be  re-established  by  Germany  the  average  man  and  woman 
w'ould  hardly  hesitate.  Those  Westerns  who  may  feel  tempted 
to  find  fault  with  them  would  do  well  to  realise  the  condition  of 
the  country  before  passing  judgment.  The  post  and  telegraph 
have  either  ceased  to  work  altogether  or  work  only  now  and  again 
at  short  and  irregular  intervals.  In  Petrograd  there  are,  it  is 
estimated,  70,000  armed  hooligans  who  do  wdiat  they  like  and 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  law.  In  twelve  weeks  they  broke 
into  45,683  dwellings  and  plundered  26,178  shops.  Many  of  the 
victims  of  these  scoundrels  abstained  from  complaining.  The 
number  of  persons  w'ho  complained  to  the  “authorities”  of  having 
been  held  up  and  robbed  by  armed  men  or  bands  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  w^as  578,219.  Thus  not  only  has  the  Eussian  State 
lost  its  border  Provinces  but  it  is  bereft  of  its  inner  cohesion.  It 
is  a  house  divided  against  itself.  The  Germans  are  making  the 
most  of  its  present  malleability  and  the  Allies  are  giving  them 
leisure  and  tranquillity  to  execute  their  schemes.  That  is  the 
present  position.  In  the  next  phase  we  may  behold  Eussia  linked 
lastingly  with  the  Central  Empires,  not  because  she  so  willed  it 
but  because  circumstances  forbade  any  other  issue. 

Thus  “  getting  on  with  the  war  ”  postidates  something  more 
than  man-power,  munitions,  and  labour — it  postulates  a  quality 
in  which  our  adversaries  are  not  deficient  and  for  which  one  can 
improvise  no  substitute.  That  is  why  one  may  reasonably  join 
issue  with  those  buoyant  and  well-informed  authorities  who,  like 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  have  told  the  Allied  peoples 
that  they  would  celebrate  a  decisive  victory  of  the  Allies  and  end 
the  war  in  the  course  of  this  calendar  year.  That  is  also  the 
reason  why  one  cannot  whole-heartedly  subscribe  to  the  arguments 
employed  by  Ministers  to-day  when  calling  upon  the  population 
to  make  a  supreme  effort  at  this  grave  crisis.  The  implied  i)ostulate 
on  which  these  timely  appeals  rely  is  that  responsibility  for  failure 
no  less  than  credit  for  success  belongs  to  the  nation  as  distinguished 
from  the  Government.  And  this  assumption  runs  counter  to 
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fact.  Tlie  iiatiuii  lias  beliaved  splendidly  throughout.  It  lias 
shirked  no  duty,  has  risen  to  heroic  heights.  Had  victory  de¬ 
pended  on  the  peoples’  exertions  it  would  have  been  won  long 
ago.  For  failure  to  achieve  it  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and  they 
alone  are  answerable.  To  them  were  given  all  the  means  of 
defeating  the  enemy  which  they  themselves  declared  indispensable 
and  adequate.  They  also  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  which 
if  utilised  would  have  brought  a  quick  and  favourable  decision,  but 
they  wasted  the  means  and  missed  the  opportunities.  They  dis- 
ix)sed  of  resources  which  by  their  own  admission  were  more  than 
sufficient.  But  what  they  had  not,  and  what  no  national  sacrifice 
can  ever  bestow  upon  them,  is  the  capacity  to  lead.^  The  want 
of  that  is  the  cause  of  our  reverses,  the  one  formidable  obstacle 
to  success.  Until  that  is  remedied  the  cause  will  be  operative, 
the  obstacle  will  bar  our  way  to  the  goal.  It  is  just  to  add  that 
the  peoples  are  not  without  a  certain  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  turn  taken  by  events,  but  lukewarmness  of  endeavour  is 
assuredly  not  the  charge  that  can  fairly  be  brought  against  them. 
It  consists  rather  in  their  tacit  resignation  to  an  avoidable  state 
of  affairs  which,  tolerable  in  peace,  is  calamitous  in  war.  Nor 
do  the  transparently  good  intentions  of  the  statesmen  in  question 
justify  this  quiescence.  It  has  ever  been  the  stereotyped  plea  of 
chiefs  whose  folly  ruins  nations  that  they  are  acting  for  the 
common  weal.  One  of  the  unfailing  characteristics  of  leaders  of 
the  Eitzonian  type,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  is  that  they 
pardon  more  readily  those  who  prevent  them  from  embarking 
on  a  really  useful  enterprise  than  those  who  would  fain  keep  them 
from  committing  a  disastrous  blunder. 

The  alternative  that  confronts  us  now,  we  are  told,  is  a  German 
peace  or  a  prolongation  of  the  war  until  victory  crowns  our  ex¬ 
ploits.  And  no  sacrifices  are  too  great  to  hinder  the  sequence  of 
disasters  connoted  by  a  German  peace.  But  it  is  fair  to  ask 
whether  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  will  in  truth  accom¬ 
plish  the  feat.  If  that  be  sufficient  why  are  the  Allied  peoples 
who  are  conscious  of  having  given  these  most  generously  for  four 
long  years  further  from  the  goal  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first?  The  reason  given  is  that  much  of  our 
resources  were  squandered  and  much  left  unused,  owing  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  Governments.  That,  then,  is  the  root  ob¬ 
stacle  to  success  :  the  incompetence  of  Governments.  There¬ 
fore,  the  first  step  towards  retrieving  our  disaster — if  it  still  be 
retrievable — is  the  removal  of  its  cause.  And  the  cause  is  the 
incapacity  of  our  leaders  and  their  attachment  to  the  preposterous 
(1)  I  make  no  allusion  to  the  military  leaders. 
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luoceduie  ol  “  muddling  ihrougli.”  lii  this  war  there  has  been 
continuous  muddling,  but  I  make  bold  to  aftirm  that  there  will  be 
no  muddling  through.  Short-sightedness,  improvistition,  and  in¬ 
competence  stand  no  chance  when  pitted,  as  they  are  to-day, 
against  disciplined,  scientific  intelligence  and  compact  organisa¬ 
tion. 

Our  (lovermnents  arc  still  under  e.xtraordinarv  illusions  respect¬ 
ing  the  peoples  against  whom  we  are  fighting.  Down  h)  the 
•Jist  March  they  professed  to  disbelieve  in  the  coming  offensive 
and  were  certain  that  if  undertaken  it  would  he  Oermany’s  ruin. 
Accordingly  patriotic  people  in  France  actually  prayed  that  it 
should  take  place.  And  \\e  experienced  it.  .  .  .  Before  the 
sec^ond  phase,  down  to  the  very  eve  of  it,  we  were  assured  that  the 
Teuton  had  learned  his  lesson  and  would  not  burn  his  fingers 
twice.  Again  the  Allied  nations,  remembering  the  assurances 
given  by  Tjord  Derby  as  War  ^linister  and  Lord  Kobeid  Cecil 
that  before  the  close  of  this  year  our  troops  will  have  dealt  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  Teuton  and  ended  the  war,  hoped  and  prayed 
that  he  would  advance  to  his  undoing.  He  did  advance,  but  only 
into  Allied  territory.  .  .  . 

And  now  once  more  the  (lovernments  assure  their  peoples 
that  if  Germany  fails  to  achieve  the  object  of  this  great  push  she 
will  have  lost  her  last  chance  and  w  ill  soon  be  “  whining  for 
|)eace  ”  once  more,^  this  time  on  the  Allies’  terms.  This  view, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  hardly  tenable,  and  if  accepted  may  lead  to 
bitter  disapixjintment.  The  Germans,  whom  1  claim  to  know  , 
cannot,  and  will  not,  acquiesce  in  any  peace  conditions  which 
would  effectually  baulk  them  of  their  w’ar-aims.  If  their  present 
offensive  fail  they  will  make  further  efforts.  And  even  if  these 
were  unsuccessful  they  would  not  entertain  a  pro])Osal  for  ending 
the  war  on  our  terms.  One  may  reasonably — and  profitably— give 
the  Germans  credit  for  seeing  at  least  as  clearly  and  as  far  ahead 
as  do  the  home-made  statesmen  of  the  Entente.  They  are  even 
quicker  than  these  at  discerning  the  bearings  of  each  event  on 
the  final  outcome  and  at  turning  it  to  account  or  deadening  its 
evil  effects. 

At  present  the  Allies  rest  their  hopes  on  their  command  of  the 
air.  Their  su{)eriority  there  to-day  is  demonstrable ;  later  on  it 
may  become  overwhelming.  But  then,  in  the  meantime  the 
Germans  will  not  remain  inactive.  And  their  exertions  may 
equalise  the  chances  if  they  do  not  turn  the  tables  on  the  Allies. 
A  more  solid  base  for  our  confidence  than  mastery  of  the  air  is 

(1)  Gt'nnany  was  officially  described  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war  as 
“whining  for  peace." 
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the  advent  of  America's  magnificent  armies,  to  which,  we  are 
assured,  the  enemy  has  nothing  further  to  oppose.  And  while 
those  splendid  troops  are  crossing  the  sea,  what  will  he  be  doing  ? 
Waiting  to  see?  Surely  not.  He  will  be  filling  the  gaps,  train¬ 
ing  fresh  armies,  accumulating  more  munitions.  One  should  put 
oneself  in  his  place  and  survey  the  position  from  there. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  asserted  that  lack  of  labour  would 
compel  our  enemies  to  give  up  the  struggle  just  as  the  Allied 
Press  now  suggests  that  hunger  may  exhaust  them.  I  then 
pointed  out  that  they  could  and  would  make  skilful  workmen  of 
their  war  prisoners.  And  they  have  done  so.  Down  to  jMarch 
1st  last  the  Central  Empires  had  3,450,000  prisoners,  that  is  to 
say,  half  a  million  more  than  the  total  number  of  workmen  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  combined,  and  out  of  these  men 
they  raised  an  industrial  army  which  does  a  great  i)art  of  the 
woi’k  left  by  tbe  soldiers  at  the  front.  -\nd  since  March  1st 
these  foreign  legions  have  unfortunately  been  greatly  increased. 

To  sum  up.  The  struggle,  which  might  long  ago  have  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  by  tbe  Allied  Governments,  has 
been  waged  according  to  the  rec-ipe  of  “muddling  through,”  with 
the  result  that  to-day  they  have  to  choose  betweeji  the  abomination 
of  desolation  called  a  German  peace  and  dogged  persistence  in  a 
frightful  struggle  of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the  duration,  the 
cost,  or  the  upshot.  The  nations’  choice,  however,  is  not  doubt¬ 
ful  :  they  will  go  on  with  the  war  so  long  as  there  is  even  a  faint 
hope  of  victory.  The  res|X)nsible  Ministers  affirm  that  more  men, 
munitions,  and  money  and  a  general  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
living  will  fully  warrant  that  hope.  But  a  growing  section  of  the 
population  challenges  or  doubts  this  contention  and  argues  that 
as  superabundance  of  these  necessaries  did  not  insure  success 
nor  ward  off  disaster  hitherto  there  is  no  adequate  reason  why 
it  should  do  either  in  the  future.  However  well-tempered  a 
blade  may  be,  unless  it  can  bo  wielded  with  skill  it  will  be  vain 
to  unsheath  it  against  an  adroit  swordsman.  The  coalition,  fight¬ 
ing  on  the  lines  of  “  muddling  through,”  resembles  the  bull  in 
the  ring,  powerful  enough  potentially  to  make  short  work  of  the 
matador  and  his  assistants,  but  worried,  wearied,  and  finally 
killed  by  a  puny  man  who  more  than  makes  up  by  intelligence 
for  what  he  lacks  in  physical  strength.  The  Germans  take  their 
stand  on  the  ground  that  victory  in  wars  of  the  twentieth  century 
requires  not  only  men  and  munitions  but  also  and  especially  in¬ 
telligence,  organisation,  and  the  CA’er-ready  grip  of  the  consum¬ 
mate  strategist  iqwn  the  improvised  pur]V)se  of  the  enemy.  And 
the  efforts  of  the  coalition  sometimes  look  very  like  mere  attempts 
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to  disprove  this  “  new-fangled  tlieory.”  Amateurism,  and  still 
more  its  variant  Ritzonianism,  are  as  disastrous  in  the  work  of 
leading  peoples  as  in  that  of  conducting  armies.  No  fine  speeches 
will  reason  away  the  terrible  events  which  are  bringing  the  truth 
home  to  our  minds  to-day.  If  the  present  German  offensive  fails 
the  consequence  will  not  be  peaco  on  our  terms.  If  Prussia 
accepts  equal  suffrage — as  she  will  do,  one  day — it  does  not  follow 
that  she  will  join  our  League  of  Nations.  Even  if  we  drove  the 
Teutons  back  over  the  Rhine  no  terms  that  we  could  impose 
short  of  the  disruption  of  the  two  Central  Empires — and  this 
would  mean  a  further  prolongation  of  the  war — would  hinder 
them  from  recovering  in  the  East  what  they  had  lost  in  the 
West.  That,  as  ]  apprehend  it,  is  (be  situation. 

E..T.  Dillon. 


AN  IUjUSORY  league  OF  NATIONS. 


A  League  of  Nations  !  That  is  the  most  idealistic  phrase  which 
has  been  coined  among  the  Allied  peoples  during  the  war.  It 
flatters  democratic  hopes  and  appeals  to  democratic  sentiment.  It 
encourages  even  those  who  incline  to  pacifism  to  ]^)ersevere  in  the 
present  struggle  by  suggesting  that  victory  will  make  future  war 
impossible — or,  at  least,  highly  improbable.  It  holds  up  before 
the  world  the  idea  of  a  new  international  brotherhood  in  which 
there  shall  be  no  more  squandering  of  public  treasure  on  excessive 
armaments,  in  which  Might  shall  yield  to  Eight,  and  in  which  the 
small  nations  shall  enjoy  the  same  security  against  aggression  as 
the  great.  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  first  to  revive  this  old  ideal. 
Speaking  at  Dublin,  very  early  in  the  war,  he  quoted  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  as  having  said,  in  1870,  that  the  greatest  triumph  of  our 
time  would  be  “  the  establishment  of  the  idea  of  public  right  as 
the  governing  idea  of  Euro[)ean  politics.”  Mr.  Asquith’s  para¬ 
phrase  of  that  text  was  as  follows  : — 

“The  idea  of  public  right  means,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  perhaps  by  a  slow 
and  gradual  process,  the  substitution  for  force,  for  the  clash  of  competing 
ambitions,  for  groupings  and  alliances  and  a  precarious  equipoise,  the 
substitution  for  all  these  things  of  a  real  European  partnership,  based  on  the 
recognition  of  equal  right,  and  established  and  enforced  by  a  common 
will.  A  year  ago  that  would  have  sounded  like  a  Utopian  ideal.  It  is 
j)robably  one  that  may  not,  or  will  not,  be  realised  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow.  If  and  when  this  war  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  Allies,  it 
will  at  once  come  within  the  range,  and  before  long  within  the  grasp,  of 
European  statesmanship." 

But  it  was  not  until  eighteen  months  later,  w’hen  President 
Wilson  publicly  adopted  this  principle  as  one  of  the  foremost 
aims  of  American  policy,  that  the  phrase  “A  League  of  Nation*!" 
took  hold  of  the  popular  imagination.  ”  In  the  dealings  of  nations 
with  one  another,”  said  President  Wilson,  “  arbitrary  force  must 
be  rejected,  and  we  must  move  forward  to  the  thought  of  the 
modern  world,  the  thought  of  which  peace  is  the  very  atmosphere.” 
.\nd  again  :  ‘‘  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  wish  their  Government  to  move  along  the  line  of  a  universal 
association  of  the  nations  to  maintain  the  inviolate  security  of  the 
highway  of  the  seas  for  the  common  and  unhindered  use  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  any  war,  begun  either 
contrary  to  treaty  covenants  or  without  warning  and  full  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion  of  the  w’orld — a  virtual  guar¬ 
antee  of  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence.  I  feel 
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that  the  world  is  even  now  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  consummation, 
wlien  some  common  force  will  be  l)ronght  into  existence  which 
shall  safeguard  right  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  interest 
of  all  peoples  and  all  Governments,  when  coercion  shall  be  sum¬ 
moned,  not  to  the  service  of  a  political  ambition  or  selfish  hostility, 
but  to  the  service  of  a  common  order,  a  common  justice,  and  a 
common  peace.” 

No  further  quotation  is  needed  to  illustrate  what  the  leading 
exponents  of  a  League  of  Nations  have  in  mind.  Their  main  idea 
is  to  prevent  war  by  preA^enting  its  sudden  outbreak,  and  by 
treating  as  a  common  enemy  the  Power  which  begins  hostilities 
without  submitting  its  case  to  a  Tribunal  of  the  lieague.  The 
principle  of  the  scheme  has  been  formally  adopted  by  most  of 
the  leading  public  men  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
In  France  and  in  Italy  it  has  received  a  large  measure  of  approval, 
though  it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  misgivings  as  to  its  prac¬ 
ticability  are  more  deeply  felt  and  openly  expressed  in  France 
than  in  England  or  America.  The  establishment  of  such  a  League 
has  been  repeatedly  declared  to  he  one  of  the  immediate  war  aims 
of  the  Entente,  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  England  to 
assume  that  it  will  be  established  at  once  and  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  if  victory  rests  with  the  Allies,  and  that  a  new  aiul 
happier  era  will  then  begin.  “  The  best  security  for  peace,”  ]\[r. 
Ijloyd  George  has  said  in  a  characteristically  fiamboyant  passage, 
“  will  he  that  the  nations  will  hand  themselves  together  to  punisli 
the  first  peace-breaker.  In  the  armouries  of  Europe  every  weapon 
will  he  a  sword  of  justice.  lu  the  government  of  men  every 
army  will  be  the  constabulary  of  peace.”  Those  glowing  sentences 
sound  like  excerpts  from  some  new  book  of  prophecy.  But  what 
relation  do  they  bear  to  the  hard  facts  of  modern  international 
politics  ? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  there  shall  he  no  more  war ;  but  constant 
repetition  wilt  not  bring  the  happy  realisation  one  step  nearer. 
Most  Allied  statesmen  observe  an  ominous  silence  as  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  first  of  establishing  a  League  of  Nations  and 
then  of  securing  its  successful  working.  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  true, 
is  an  exception.  He  has  never  spoken  of  a  League  of  Nations 
without  insisting  that  it  is  not  enough  to  secure  the  enthronement 
of  public  right  or  public  law  unless  behind  law  there  is  adequate 
power.  ”  All  precautions,”  he  has  said,  “  are  mere  scraps  of  pa]rer 
unless  they  can  be  enforced.  What  is  needed  now,  and  will  be 
so  long  as  militarism  is  unconquered,  is  the  machinery  for  en¬ 
forcing  them,  and  the  contrivance  of  such  machinery  will  tax  to 
its  utmost  the  statesmanship  of  the  world.”  Never  was  a  truer 
word  spoken.  Anyone  can  expatiate  on  the  |)rospective  blessings 
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I  of  a  League  of  Nations ;  no  one,  alas  !  has  formulated  a  scheme 
whicli  gives  real  promise  of  success.  The  subject  was  not  advanced 
a  step  by  the  .still  unfinished  debate  which  was  started  some  weeks 
ago  in  the  House  of  Tjords  by  Lord  Parmoor.  He  received  warm 
support  from  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Lorebiirn,  while  Lord 
Parker  brought  forward  certain  definite  proposals  for  the  actual 
framework  of  a  League.  The  Government,  however,  made  no 
sign.  Lord  Curzon  merely  promised  that  a  considered  statement 
of  their  views  should  be  forthcoming  when  the  debate  was  re¬ 
sumed,  hut  the  weeks  have  gone  by  and  not  another  word  has 
l)een  said.  The  reasons,  of  course,  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  agreement  on  certain  vital  ix)ints  among  British  states¬ 
men,  much  less  among  the  Allied  Governments.  Take,  for 
example,  the  question  of  limitation  of  armaments.  To  Lord 
Parmoor  it  apt)eared  a  self-evident  proposition  that  all  who  entered 
the  League  would  agree  to  a  scheme  of  “  relative  disarmament.” 
Lord  Lansdowne,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  this  “  hanging 
up  of  arms  for  ornaments  ”  ought  not  to  be  linked  too  closely  with  a 
peace  League  of  nations.  Belative  disarmament  would  have  been 
difficult  enough  before  the  war ;  the  difficulties  have  been  increased 
tenfold  by  the  development  of  the  submarine  and  the  fighting 
aeroplane.  How,  for  instance,  can  the  relative  values  of  battle¬ 
ships  and  submarines  be  expressed  as  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many?  And  what  limit  can  be  placed  in  peace-time  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  aeroplanes,  which  will  be  immediately  convertible  into 
engines  of  destruction  on  the  outbreak  of  war? 

Moreover,  how  is  it  possible  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  a 
League  of  Nations  when  one  of  the  most  essential  conditions  is 
as  yet  unknown?  The  issue  of  the  war  still  lies  on  the  lap  of 
the  gods.  If  Germany  proves  victorious,  the  whole  project 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  All  talk  of  a  League  of  Nations,  based 
upon  the  enthronement  of  Public  Eight  and  the  genuine  self- 
determination  by  all  peoples  of  their  mode  and  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  will  then  prove  to  have  been  the  vainest  and  emptiest  of 
dreams.  Such  references  to  the  [)roposal  as  have  been  made  by 
German  statesmen  leave  no  room  for  illusion.  Count  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg,  speaking  in  the  Eeichstag,  said  that  if,  after  con¬ 
sideration,  Germany  approved  the  idea,  she  would  “  place  herself 
at  the  head  ”  of  the  Ijeague.  Count  Hertling  has  added  the  sig¬ 
nificant  proviso  that  the  national  boundaries  which  the  League 
would  start  out  to  protect  must  be  such  as  have  been  dictated  by 
a  victorious  Germany  !  Moreover,  many  of  Germany’s  leading 
university  professors  have  been  mobilised  of  late  in  order  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  perils  of  world-citizenship  and  international  idealism, 
which  are  the  root  ideas  of  a  League  of  Nations.  They  are  all 
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agreed  that  the  only  proper  maxim  for  Germany  is  to  “  extract 
from  the  situation  as  much  material  advantage  as  the  military 
state  of  affairs  permits.”  They  say  that  if  the  dream  of  the  unity 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  is  to  become  a  reality  in  future,  it  can 
only  be  ”  under  the  leadership  of  the  most  efficient  people,”  and, 
of  course,  they  have  no  shadow  of  doubt  who  in  that  case  must 
lead.  Professor  Haeckel,  of  Jena,  after  branding  the  “  No  an¬ 
nexations  and  no  indemnities  ”  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  (of 
July,  1917)  as  ”  infamous,”  calls  for  an  “  indispensable,  national, 
real  increase  of  power.”  There  is,  in  fact,  no  jx)ssibility  wdiat- 
ever  of  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  it  is  understood  in 
this  country  or  in  the  United  States,  becoming  acceptable  to  the 
leaders  of  German  opinion  either  in  the  military,  the  political,  the 
intellectual,  or  the  commercial  sphere.  When  German  professors 
claim  that  Germans  are  the  ”  supreme  idealists”  and  therefore 
must  have  irresistible  power,  we  feel  either  that  they  are  mocking 
us  or  that  they  are  using  language  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
in  which  it  is  used  by  us. 

The  destruction  of  the  military  power  of  Germany  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  no  use  starting  a  League,  as  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  observed  not  long  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
unless  on  a  basis  that  is  just  and  likely  to  endure.  “A  League,” 
he  said,  “  established  on  the  basis  of  existing  occupations  would 
not  do  anything  to  preserve  the  permanent  peace  of  Europe.” 
In  other  words,  Germany  must  be  so  soundly  beaten  that  she 
will  be  ready  to  renounce  the  vicious  principles  of  State  policy  on 
which  she  has  risen  to  her  present  military  jxjwer  before  the 
League  begins  to  be  a  practicable  proposition.  Does  that  mean 
postponement  to  the  Greek  Kalends?  Who  shall  say?  But, 
at  least,  no  prophet,  however  rash,  with  the  present  results  of 
this  year’s  campaign  before  him,  will  fix  an  early  date  for  Ger¬ 
many’s  readiness  to  accept  a  peace  which  shall  tear  up  all  the 
treaties  she  has  dictated  at  the  })oint  of  the  sword  within  the 
last  few  months  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Yet  that  would  only  be 
the  first  preliminary  sign  of  grace  and  true  conversion  !  There 
are,  indeed,  enthusiasts  who  call  for  the  formation  of  a  League 
of  Nations  at  once,  just  to  show  the  world  what  we  have  in  mind 
and  to  convince  the  people — as  opposed  to  the  rulers — of  Germany 
of  the  purity  of  our  intentions.  But  the  Allied  Governments  have 
much  more  pressing  duties  to  attend  to  than  to  quarrel  over  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Areopagus.  That  would  be  to  imitate  the 
folly  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  who  went  on  discussing  con¬ 
troversial  theology  with  unabated  zest  even  when  the  Ottoman 
was  at  their  gates.  The  only  League  of  Nations  required  at 
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(he  present  tiino  is  the  ijeague  already  in  existenee,  the  Ijeagne 
of  the  Allied  Powers  whose  first  duty  is  to  win  the  war,  and  who 
will  be  compelled  by  the  iron  force  of  economic  circumstances  to 
continue  to  act  in  unison,  both  with  respect  to  the  Central 
Powers  and  to  one  another,  long  after  the  last  shot  has  been  fired. 

The  eagerness  of  British  and  American  statesmen  to  form  a 
League  of  Nations  springs  from  a  sincere  horror  of  war  and  from  a 
passionate  desire  to  save  the  world  from  a  recurrence  of  its 
present  suflerings.  It  springs,  also,  from  a  conviction  that  war 
on  the  present  monstrous  and  universal  scale  threatens  to  destroy 
even  civilisation  itself.  But  it  springs,  too — and  perhaps  most 
of  all — from  the  uneasy  conviction  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
existence  of  a  ruthless  military  autocracy  like  Germany  at  the 
side  of  the  free  peoples  which,  to  speak  quite  frankly,  are 
nothing  like  so  efficient  for  similar  purposes.  That  is  the  inner¬ 
most  meaning  of  President  Wilson’s  oft-quoted  phrase  that  “  the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy.”  He  is  afraid  that  the 
English  and  American  peoples  will  never  voluntarily  submit  to  the 
remorseless  regime  which  alone — as  the  war  has  proved — can 
produce  a  nation  in  arms  on  the  German  plan,  able  to  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  the  might  of  Germany  the  moment  war  may  be 
declared.  The  British  democracy  blankly  refused  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  war,  and  stoned  the  true  prophets  who  warned 
them  of  the  wrath  to  come.  The  ET’ench  democracy  accepted 
the  principle  of  preparation,  but  found  in  practice  that  the  faults 
of  their  democratic  system  of  government  made  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  impossible.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  means 
that  it  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy’s  inherent — and  hitherto 
ineradicable — weaknesses  and  inefficiencies  on  the  military  side. 
That  is  why  the  formidable  German  autocracy  must  be  over¬ 
thrown.  There  is  no  room  now  for  both.  So  long  as  the  great 
military  autocracies  had  feet  of  clay  and  were  liable  to  sudden 
collapse  from  internal  corruption  and  the  mistakes  of  kings, 
democrats  were  able  to  take  a  philosophical  and  hopeful  view 
Great  Britain  might  still  count  on  “muddling  through”  to  costl> 
and  belated  victory  at  the  end.  But  the  German  military  auto¬ 
cracy  is  unique  in  history  because  it  has  proved  itself  equally 
ada[)ted  for  the  purposes  both  of  peace  and  war.  Its  organisation , 
its  concentration  of  aim,  its  power  to  drill  to  a  uniform  pattern 
the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  its  people,  have  had  no  parallel. 
Morally  it  has  been  devilish,  and  over  the  unspeakable  crimes  in 
which  Kultur  has  issued  during  this  war  the  German  tribes  have 
gloated  with  a  lewd  enjoyment  which  will  make  their  name  a 
byword  for  generations  to  come.  But  as  to  the  ruthless  efficiency 
of  the  German  system  for  the  purposes  of  rcal-politik  no  democratic 
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slutesman  who  is  candid  with  himself  and  with  truth  can  have  the 
slightest  doubt.  It  is  its  very  efficiency  which  necessitates  its 
destruction,  for  otherwise,  as  President  Wilson  sees,  democracy, 
and  the  great  moral  ideas  for  which  democracy  and  liberty  stand, 
in  spite  of  all  their  inherent  faults  and  failings,  will  not  be 
safe. 

Su[)[)ose,  howevei',  that  autocracy  cannot  be  wholly  destroyed 
and  the  war  ends,  as  many  believe  that  it  must  end,  sooner  or 
later,  in  a  comju-omise  jieace  by  negotiation,  of  what  use  then  will 
be  a  League  of  Nations?  If  the  Hohenzollerns  are  still  on  their 
throne  and  suj)|)orted  by  the  power  of  Junkerdom,  the  League 
will  become  a  death-trap  to  democracy,  whether  Germany  is  a 
member  or  not.  If  she  enters  the  Ijeaguc  of  Nations  with  her 
military  machine  unbroken,  even  though  she  has  disgorged 
some  of  her  gains  and  been  compelled  to  make  reparation  and 
pay  lip-service  to  Light  and  Justice,  who  believes  in  his  heart 
that  she  will  renounce  either  her  aggressive  national  ambitions  or 
ber  guiding  ])rinci{)le  of  statecraft  that  there  is  no  distinction,  so 
long  as  it  pays,  between  honour  and  dishonour,  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  candour  and  deceit?  If  Germany  is  outside  the  League  of 
Nations,  she  will  continue  as  before  to  regulate  the  growth  of  lier 
armaments  by  her  own  standard  of  her  own  necessities.  She 
will  either  firmly  refuse  all  proposals  of  disarmament  or  she  will 
make  counter-proposals  which  the  Allies — and  Great  Britain  in 
particular — would  be  mad  to  entertain.  In  that  case  the  state  of 
the  Allies  will  be  worse  than  before,  for  no  international  force 
will,  or  can,  ever  be  maintained  at  a  pitch  of  preparedness  and 
efficiency  equal  to  the  task  of  encountering  successfully  and  at 
once  the  armed  forces  of  Germany.  But  if  less  than  that  be 
done,  the  Allies  will  be  beaten  at  the  start.  Here  lies  one  fatal 
weakness  of  any  League  of  Nations.  Its  security  would  depend 
on  an  international  army,  which  can  never  be  brought  into  being 
as  an  effective  instrument.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  solemn 
farce  to  talk  of  creating  and  maintaining  an  international  array 
ready  to  act  at  the  mandate  of  a  League  of  Nations,  which  may 
not  be  unanimous  or  whole-hearted  in  its  purpose,  against  an 
aggressor  like  Germany  !  Is  there,  for  example,  to  be  an  American 
contingent  perpetually  ready,  as  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  was  always  supposed  to  be  ready,  to  be  put  on  shipboard 
at  the  pressing  of  a  button  and  to  be  dispatched  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic?  Let  those  who  talk  so  confidently  of  an  international  force 
made  up  of  separate  national  contingents  turn  to  military  history 
and  consider  what  the  general  fate  of  joint  expeditions  has  been 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek  City  States  to  our  own  time.  The 
story  is  always  the  same — squabbling  and  jealousy  as  to  the  coiu- 
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mand,  dissension  as  to  strategy,  failure  on  the  part  of  one  or 
all  of  the  contracting  parties  to  fulfil  their  military  or  naval 
obligations.  It  is  a  proposal  at  once  fantastic  and  dangerous. 
Against  Germany — and  Germany  is  the  Power  by  w’hich  all  these 
schemes  must  be  tested — this  international  constabulary  would 
prove  about  as  useful  as  a  lance  made  of  glass. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  appointment  of  the  inter¬ 
national  Judicial  Tribunal,  whose  decrees  are  to  be  enforced  by 
this  impossible  international  constabulary,  are  only  less  for¬ 
midable.  The  tribunal  is  an  integral  and  vital  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  League.  But,  again,  is  it  practicable?  Ad¬ 
mittedly  it  must  be  small ;  it  must  be  representative  ;  and  it  must 
command  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the  nations.  It  is 
sugge.sted  that  it  should  consist  of  five  or  .seven  judges  selected 
for  each  case  from  a  larger  panel.  'But  how  select  the  panel? 
What  is  to  be  the  basis  of  representation?  The  Great  Powers 
will  naturally  insist  upon  having  larger  representation  than  the 
small,  nor  will  they  willingly  submit  claims,  which  they  believe 
to  be  vital  to  their  national  interests,  to  the  arbitrament  of  second 
and  third-rate  States.  Possibly  the  small  Powers  might  join  in 
a  representative  upon  the  Tribunal ;  the  South  American  Repub¬ 
lics,  for  example,  might  appoint  a  single  representative  and  the 
small  European  Powers  do  the  same — one  for  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  one  for  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  one  for  the 
Balkan  States,  etc.  This  difficulty,  great  as  it  is,  might  not  be 
insuperable,  given  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  scheme  and 
absolute  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  judges.  But  only 
lawyers  talk  of  international  judicial  tribunals  as  if  they  really 
believed  that  the  judges  sitting  upon  them  would  dismiss  from 
their  minds  every  extraneous  motive  or  consideration  which  might 
influence  their  judgment.  It  was  the  influence  of  the  lawyers — 
against  the  sounder  instinct  of  public  opinion — which  persuaded 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  the  preposterous  Heclaration  of 
London  with  its  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  an  International 
Prize  Court  conn)Osed  of  representatives  even  from  the  third  and 
fourth-rate  States,  whether  they  possessed  navies  of  their  own  or 
not.  Happily  for  this  country  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the 
Declaration  of  London  in  spite  of  the  ardent  appeals  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Ijord  Loreburn,  else  during  this  war  we  should  have 
had  judges  from  the  neutral  Powers  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
operations  of  the  British  Navy  and  fettering  by  their  decisions  the 
Navy's  hands.  Would  that  have  been  tolerable?  And  even  if  it  had 
been  tolerated  for  a  time  out  of  British  respect  for  treaty  obliga¬ 
tions,  w'ould  it  not  have  been  said  that  the  decisions  of  the  judges 
of  the  neutral  Powers  were  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
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immediate  interests  of  those  neutrals  lay  in  relieving  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  British  blockade?  This  war  has  been  most  instructive 
in  teaching  the  world  what  measure  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
ujxm  the  impartiality  of  neutrals  when  their  commercial  interests 
are  affected,  and  what  value  there  is  in  the  argument  that  they 
will  be  guided  by  considerations  of  justice  alone.  Take  the 
l^apacy,  for  example,  which  claims  to  be  supra-national  and  to  be 
guided  by  loftier  than  mundane  considerations.  Did  the  Papacy 
justify  its  pretensions  when  Belgium  w^as  ruthlessly  trampled 
under  foot?  No,  the  Papacy  temporised  and  excused  itself  from 
passing  judgment  because  there  might  be  faults  on  either  side. 
There  can  be  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  judges  of  an  inter¬ 
national  judicial  tribunal  will  deliver  their  judgment  upon  the 
merits  of  some  grave  dispute  submitted  to  them,  which  involves 
the  possibility  of  a  world  conflagration,  unmoved  by  national 
interests  and  ixilitical  considerations.  How  can  one  expect  a  Dutch 
jurist  to  give  judgment  against  Germany  when  the  German  army 
may  be  massing  on  the  Dutch  frontier  and  he  knows  that  his 
decision  will  involve  Holland  in  the  horrors  of  a  German  in- 


There  is  yet  another  practical  obstacle  of  a  most  forbiddiu" 
character  to  the  successful  working  of  any  League  of  Nations. 
Lven  if  a  miracle  happened  and  the  Peace  Conference  produced  a 
scheme  of  settlement  fairly  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  such  satis¬ 
faction  could  not  be  of  long  continuance.  Nations  advance  and 
fall  back.  They  have  their  incalculable  periods  of  progress  and 
retrogression.  The  problem,  therefore,  arises,  how  provision  is  to 
he  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  progressive  nations,  especially  of 
those,  like  Germany,  which  do  not  at  present  possess  colonial 
territories  commensurate  with  their  population,  with  their 
energies,  and  with  their  industrial  requirements.  Here  is  the 
real  crux  for  any  League  of  Nations.  On  the  one  side  is  Portugal 
with  a  colonial  empire  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  present  needi? 
and  to  her  capacity  to  turn  its  resources  to  profitable  use.  Or  there 
is  Belgium,  which  is  the  titular  ow'ner  of  the  enormous  territories 
of  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Holland,  with  its  valuable  possessions 
in  the  East  Indies.  On  the  othk'  side  of  the  account  is  Germany, 


of  gigantic  strength  and  devouring  appetite,  who  entered  late 
into  the  field  of  colonisation,  and  found,  by  the  time  she  reached 
the  full  stature  of  her  development,  that  the  empty  spaces  of 
the  world  had  nearly  all  been  staked  out.  In  such  conditions,  how 
is  stability  to  be  secured?  Or  how,  without  the  exercise  of  force, 
is  the  natural  appetite  of  a  growing  Powder  to  be  satisfied?  x^re 
there  to  be  periodical  conferences  of  the  Ijeague  of  Nations  at 
which  the  entire  colonial  problem  is  to  be  reopened?  In  that 
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case  the  small  Powers  would  be  invited — or  ordered — to  arrange 
for  the  conveyance  of  parts  of  their  colonial  possessions  to  the 
powerful  nations  which  were  pressing  for  more.  Conceivably 
that  might  endure  for  a  time,  for  a  League  of  Nations  would  be 
much  better  adapted  for  the  coercion  of  small  nations  than  for 
their  protection.  But  the  time  would  soon  come  when  each 
Naboth’s  vineyard  had  been  redistributed  and  when  the  next  pro¬ 
cesses  of  redistribution  would  necessarily  affect  Powers  which 
would  not  tamely  brook  such  humiliation. 

Moreover,  take  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter ! 
There  is  no  desire  in  this  country  for  further  colonial  expansion. 

Tt  is  honestly  recognised  that  we  have  our  full  share  of  the  world’s 
surface,  and  more  than  our  full  share  of  the  world’s  strategic 
centres.  We  do  not  wish,  from  a  purely  British  point  of  view, 
to  add  a  single  acre  to  our  possessions  as  the  result  of  this  war. 
But  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  purely  British  point  of  view. 
There  is  a  strong  Australasian  view  ;  there  is  also  a  strong  South 
African  view.  Both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Union  are  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  seeds  of  future  wars  from 
being  sown  in  their  own  vicinities.  No  rival  Power  in  the  South 
Seas!  No  lival  Power  north  of. the  Zambesi  which  may  threaten 
the  peace  of  South  Africa  !  The  Dominions  are  in  earnest ;  they 
are  ]u-o.ssing  their  views  at  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet ;  and  any 
British  Government  will  be  in  honour  and  duty  bound  to  support 
them  to  the  uttermost  at  the  Peace  Conference  and  at  any  and 
every  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations.  But  this  means  that 
new  ATonroe  Doctrines  are  being  proclaimed  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  great  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Can  we  expect 
Germany  to  acquiesce  in  their  reasonableness,  and  is  it  not  just 
possible  that  some  of  our  Allies  may  consider  that  British  claims 
are  being  pressed  rather  far  and  that,  if  the  colonial  ambitions  of 
Germany  are  to  be  satisfied  by  peaceful  negotiation,  the  Power 
which  has  by  far  the  largest  colonial  empire  may  fairly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  her  share? 

'Fhe  plain  truth  is  that  the  idea  of  satisfying  by  international 
tribunals  and  Hague  Conferences  the  earth-hunger  of  virile  nations, 
which  feel  within  themselves  the  strength  of  giants  and  are  drawn 
by  irresistible  impulses  to  expand  their  narrow  boundaries,  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  which  might  be  yielded  by  negotiation  without 
causing  a  single  pang  of  national  humiliation.  Take,  for  example. 
British  Honduras  and  British  Guiana.  Yet  neither  of  these  could 
be  passed  over  to  Germany,  if  only  for  the  sufficient  reason  that 
the  American  Monroe  Doctrine  stands  in  the  way.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  British  West  Indian  Islands,  If  ever — which  Heaven 
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forbid — any  other  flag  than  the  Union  Jaek  is  to  float  over  them, 
it  can  only  be  the  American.  But  the  whole  idea  of  providing  by  a 
sort  of  automatic  sliding  scale  for  the  colonial  growth  of  nations  is 
fantastic.  The  witness  of  History  is  against  it.  The  only  start  that 
could  possibly  be  made  would  be  by  stripping  the  small  nations— 
which  it  is,  ex  hypothesi,  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  the 
League  to  protect. 

Nor,  again,  is  there  any  warrant  for  the  assumption  that  inter¬ 
national  rivalry  will  diminish  in  intensity  after  the  war.  Deep 
down  among  the  in’esistible  causes  of  this  conflict  lay  the  fierce 
economic  rivalry  of  the  leading  commercial  nations.  The  Coh- 
denite  idea  that  a  commercialised  and  industrialised  world  must 
be  both  peace-loving  and  peace-keeping  has  been  proved  by  half 
:i  century’s  experience  to  be  false.  Exactly  the  o))p()site  is  the 
truth.  Germany  deliberately  organised  her  great  industries  on 
a  w’ar  footing.  Economics  had  a  paramount  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  her  foreign  policy.  President  Wilson  has  acutely  observed 
that  the  whole  strategic  idea  of  the  Baghdad  Bail  way  lay  in  its 
military  threat  against  the  flank  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of 
other  nations  throughout  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Baron 
Wangenheim,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  told  the 
American  Ambassador  in  the  same  city  that  “  Germany  was  de¬ 
termined  to  be  the  great  merchant  nation,  and  for  this  she  must 
have  free  harbours,  the  Baghdad  Bailway,  and  extensive  rights 
in  South  America  and  Africa.”  When  the  war  ends,  the  nations 
which  have  destroyed  their  accumulated  wealth  at  the  rate  of 
many  millions  a  day  must  work  the  more  feverishly  to  renew  and 
replenish  their  lost  capital.  If  that  be  the  world’s  commercial 
position,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  normal  relationship  of 
one  State  to  another  will  be  that  of  friendly  neighbourliness?  The 
latest  developments  of  modern  industry  are  more  inimical  to 
international  friendship  than  territorial  ambitions,  which,  but  for 
their  economic  basis,  w'ould  soon  cease  to  sway  men’s  minds. 
Economic  jealousies,  combined  with  and  accentuating  national 
antipathies,  are  among  the  most  ]iermanent  causes  of  war,  and 
the  League  of  Nations  will  and  can  do  nothing  towards  their 
removal.  In  Germany  no  pretence  is  made  to  gloss  over  these 
essential  facts.  German  writers  s])eak,  as  a  matter  of  course,  of 
renewing  the  economic  war  with  England  when  hostilities  have 
ceased,  and  whenever  terms  of  peace  are  mentioned  their  great 
commercial  interests  make  their  voices  heard  with  demands  not 
merely  for  new  colonies  but  for  new’  economic  concessions  and  for 
the  im]X)sition  of  crushing  commercial  disabilities  upon  their  un- 
hajipy  victims.  'Pbe  end  of  commerce  is  wealth,  and  no  Ijeague 
of  Nations  will  restrain  the  universal  greed  for  gold. 
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Apart  from  these  general  considerations  there  remains  a  special 
reason  why  those  who  are  anxious  about  the  future  of  the  British 
I'iUipire  should  look  very  narrowly  at  this  suggested  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  a  reason  based  on  British  character  and  the  facts  of 
our  own  national  experience.  At  the  conclusion  of  every  serious  war 
in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  in  modern  times  British 
statesmen  have  taken  an  almost  invariable  course.  They  have 
immediately  rushed  to  reduce  armaments  and  have  neglected  the 
op|K)rtunity  afforded  them  of  creating  a  military  system  adequate 
to  our  ]m[>erial  needs.  No  sooner  was  Napoleon  banished  to 
I'dha  than  British  Alinisters  disbanded  the  veteran  regiments  of 
the  Peninsular  campaign  and  left  Wellington  to  fight  Waterloo 
with  a  hastily  collected  army  mainly  composed  of  raw  recruits. 
After  Waterloo  successive  British  Administrations  behaved  as  if 
peace  had  been  firndy  secured  for  ever.  The  Army  was  disgrace¬ 
fully  neglected.  The  country  was  allowed  to  fall  into  an  absolutely 
defenceless  condition,  and  in  1847  the  aged  Duke  of  Wellington 
wrote  the  famous  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne  in  which  he 
said  :  — 

“I  have  endeavjured  to  awaken  the  attention  of  different  Administra¬ 
tions  to  the  defenceless  state  of  our  country.  We  have  no  defence,  or  hope 
or  chance  of  defence,  except  in  our  fleet.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  of  England,  for  which  no  man  entertains  higher  respect 
than  I  do;  but  unorganised,  without  systematic  subordination  established 
and  well  understood,  this  spirit,  opposed  to  the  force  of  musketry  and 
cannon  and  the  sabres  and  bayonets  of  disciplined  troops,  would  only  expose 
thase  animated  by  such  spirit  to  confusion  and  destruction.  I  am  specially 
sensible  of  the  certainty  of  failure  if  we  do  not  at  an  early  moment 
attend  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  our  defence,  and  also  of 
the  disgrace,  the  indelible  disgrace,  of  such  failure.  1  am  bordering  upon 
seventy-seven  years  of  age,  passed  in  honour.  I  hope  the  Almighty  may 
protect  me  from  being  the  witness  of  the  tragedy  which  I  cannot  persuade 
niy  contemporaries  to  take  measures  to  avert.” 

Within  a  few  years  the  Crimean  war  followed,  and  the  shameful 
ineptitude  of  the  British  War  Office  and  the  rottenness  of  our 
military  system  stood  exposed  to  the  world.  Yet  the  British 
statesmen  who  had  cheerfidly  acquiesced  in  this  criminal  neglect 
of  the  Army  continued  as  before  to  bear  honoured  names,  and 
the  main  preoccupation  of  the  British  people,  after  a  brief  spasm 
of  futile  indignation,  was  not  to  put  their  military  house  in  order 
but  to  get  rid  of  the  income-tax  !  Some  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  old  regime  were,  indeed,  scrap])ed  and  the  Cardwell  system 
of  linked  battalions  was  substituted,  but  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  new  establishments  were  full,  and  whenever  a  small 
expeditionary  force  of  a  few  thousand  men  was  required  for  one 
of  our  little  wars  it  could  only  be  got  together  by  calling  up  several 
classes  of  the  reserves  .and  by  stripping  the  country  bare  of  trained 
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men.  Meanwhile,  even  the  Navy  suffered  similar  neglect,  and 
there  was  a  period  in  the  ’eighties  when  the  British  fleet  was 
actually  inferior  in  strength  to  the  French,  and  was  no  more  ready 
for  serious  war  than  the  sister  Service.  Ministers  were  much  too 
much  engrossed  in  party  politics  and  the  miserable  game  of  Ins 
and  Outs  to  attend  to  the  problems  of  national  defence,  and  the 
people  themselves  were  as  careless  as  their  leaders.  The  middle- 
class  voter,  who  elected  the  House  of  Commons  and,  there¬ 
fore,  ruled  the  iMiipire  from  1832  to  1885,  did  his  best  to  fling 
away  a  noble  heritage  by  his  shameless  neglect  of  national 
defence  and  by  the  indolent,  selfish  sentimentalism  which  half 
persuaded  him  that  the  arts  and  weapons  of  war  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  obsolete  by  the  sju’ead  of  industry  and  commerce.  The 
inglorious  South  African  War,  which  brought  the  Victorian  era  to 
a  close,  w’ent  far  to  convince  the  watchful  Germans  that  Great 
Britain  was  utterly  decadent  and  that  they  had  only  to  build  a 
powerful  fleet  and  wait  their  hour  and  the  spoils  of  the  British 
Empire  would  fall  into  their  lap.  Only  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
German  High  Sea  fleet  and  the  unmistakably  aggressive  tenden¬ 
cies  of  German  world-policy  com])elled  the  British  Government 
to  place  the  Navy  on  a  footing  of  instant  readiness  for  war.  The 
Army,  too,  was  reorganised  and  the  military  machine  greatly  ini- 
«  proved,  though  it  still  remained  entirely  inadequate  to  the  national 

commitments,  in  the  event — certain,  sooner  or  later — of  European 
war. 

If  the  German  war  party  had  been  content  to  bide  their  time 
a  few  more  years  and,  while  completing  their  own  formidable 
preparations  for  war,  had  instructed  their  ambassadors  in  foreign 
capitals  to  talk  nothing  but  peace  and  friendship,  German  arms 
might  well  have  won  a  crushing  victory  in  a  single  autumn.  For 
the  virus  of  international  pacifism  was  doing  its  deadly  work 
among  the  masses  of  the  British  people,  and  eloquent  lawyer 
voices  were  preaching  the  prevention  of  war  by  means  of  inter¬ 
national  judicial  tribunals.  The  appalling  humiliation  of  Russia 
at  Brest-Litovsk  and  the  merciless  punishment  meted  out  to 
Rumania  have  silenced  even  the  Pacifists  for  a  time,  but  they 
will  magically  recover  their  old  self-assurance  as  soon  as  Count 
Hertling  and  his  Austrian  confrere  deem  it  expedient  to  utter  a 
few  glosing  words  about  the  devotion  of  the  (''entral  Powders  to 
the  Cause  of  Peace,  and  express  a  desire  to  hear  more  about  this 
proposed  League  and  offer  to  take  a  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
rules.  At  the  first  words  of  simulated  repentance  the  British 
Pacifists  will  be  leaping  to  embrace  them  and  falling  on  their  necks 
with  presents  in  their  hands.  It  is  a  real  danger  to  Great  Britain 
that  among  the  busiest  advocates  of  a  Tjeague  of  Nations  should 
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be  the  very  men  who  proved  sucli  false  guides  before  the  war, 
and  who  now  seek  to  persuade  a  people  tired  of  bloodshed,  yet 
deteriiiined  on  victory  and  anxious  not  to  be  fooled  a  second  time, 
that  all  that  is  required  is  an  International  Tribunal  and  an  Inter¬ 
national  Constabidary.  Not  a  word  of  the  existing  Hague  Conven¬ 
tions  on  which  Germany  has  wiped  her  blood-stained  hands ;  not  a 
word  of  the  fatal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  creating  an  effective 
international  army.  With  them  the  mere  name  of  President 
Wilson  covers  every  flaw  and  hides  every  defect.  His  authority 
is  all-sufficient,  and  the  world  must  trust  him  to  find  a  way  to 
make  the  new  democratic  “  Holy  Alliance  ”  a  success.  If  only  the 
facts  corresponded  with  the  theory  !  But,  unhappily,  they  do  not. 
What  was  Utopian  before  the  war  will  still  remain  Utopian  at  its 
conclusion.  And,  as  a  striking  commentary  on  the  practicability 
of  general  disarmament,  comes  the  news  from  the  Far  East  that 
Japan  has  determined  upon  a  great  increase  in  the  si/e  of  her 
army. 


J.  B.  Firth. 


GENERAL  EOCH,  THE  ALLIED  CHIEF. 


When  General  Foch  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  reported  to  have  asked  him  :  “  Supposing 
you  were  playing  cards  with  Liidendorff,  which  hand  would  you 
prefer?”  “  My  own,”  said  General  Foch  promptly.  A  little 
later  one  of  his  British  friends  was  going  to  London.  “  If  you 
see  your  Prime  Minister,”  he  added  by  way  of  tx)stKcript,  ”  yt)u 
might  tell  him  1  still  prefer  my  own  cards.” 

The  man  is  there  in  the  anecdote,  whether  literally  true  or 
not,  and  it  expresses  his  firm  confidence  in  victory.  How  well 
founded  it  is,  this  article  will  endeavour  to  show,  for  Imcdi  holds 
most  of  the  trump  cards  in  this  tragic  game. 

He  himself  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  our  side.  His  qualities  are 
exceptional,  as  proved  by  his  writings  and  teachings,  by  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  posts,  by  his  achievements  since  war  began.  It 
is  said  that  the  Germans  themselves  acknowledge  his  superiority. 
It  is  very  likely.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  certainly  has  not  hesitated 
to  proclaim  it.  The  Premier  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  it  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Eapallo,  where,  after  the  Italian  disaster  at  Caporetto, 
the  great  French  strategist  summed  up  the  situation  with  singular 
force  and  clearness.  Everyone,  ind(‘ed,  was  impressed  by  his 
reading  of  events ;  it  was  but  justice  that  he  should  become  the 
Allies’  War  Lord. 

He  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  war.  As  a  young  man 
he  fought  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1871,  but  it  did  not  shake 
his  confidence  in  the  destinies  of  France.  In  s])ite  of  his  grievous 
experience  he  embraced  resolutely  the  military  career.  He  entered 
the  Polytechnique  and  then  the  Ecolc  de  Guerre.  With  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  the  peace-time  soldier  in  France,  he  climbed  the  various 
grades  and  only  became  brigadier-general  at  fifty-six  ;  divisional 
rank  followed  a  few  years  later.  But  though  his  ascent  was  long 
and  weary,  it  enabled  him  to  master  every  step  of  the  way.  The 
Ecole  de  Guerre  never  had  a  more  brilliant  teacher  of  tactics  and 
strategy.  He  has  the  gift  of  firing  others  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 
Tinder  the  spell  of  his  imagination,  the  war  maps  became  living 
charts  of  experience  and  adventure.  Streams  and  woods  and 
mountains  became  instinct  with  new  meaning.  The  roads,  wind¬ 
ing  like  white  ribbons  across  the  country,  resounded  with  the 
tramp  of  soldiers.  Every  coppice  gleamed  with  guns  ;  the  terrain 
of  the  great  campaigns  shivered  with  the  voice  of  war. 
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The  piofebsor  reveals  the  man.  Those  lectures  of  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  War  School  reversed  many  of  the  notions  of 
strategy  and  the  conduct  of  battles.  A  practical  spirit  shone,  none 
the  less,  in  the  midst  of  his  theories.  Dc  quoi  s'agit-il?  (What 
have  we  to  do  here?  What  is  the  practical  issue?)  he  would  ask 
in  the  face  of  each  elaborate  situation,  and,  in  a  few  telling  phrases, 
would  elucidate  the  problem.  Unerringly  his  finger  ixiinted  to 
the  way  out  and  his  learned  imagination  would  unlock  the  gate. 
He  has  studied  history  to  great  purpose  and  yet  has  shown  that 
he  is  no  slave  to  it.  When  the  moment  comes  for  action,  he  is 
not  embarrassed  by  the  past,  though  recognising  that  it  offers  food 
for  constant  meditation.  Such  a  man  is  obviously  better  equipped 
for  dealing  with  new  conditions  than  he  to  whom  the  genius  of 
the  old  commanders  is  a  sealed  book.  His  superiority  lies  in  his 
sense  of  adaptation.  Practical  experience  can  never  be  super¬ 
seded  hy  mere  academic  knowledge.  He  finds  that  truth  written 
in  history  as  well  as  in  the  common  understanding  of  men. 

Why  did  the  French  fail  in  1870?  Because  they  lacked  mental 
and  bodily  activity.  It  was  no  case  of  superior  strategy.  He  has 
ex|)loded  that  myth,  showing  how  poor  an  imitation  of  Napoleon 
uas  von  Moltke,  the  Prussian  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  Quartermaster-General  marshalling  troops 
and  war  material,  but  totally  uninspired  in  his  use  of  them. 
Meticulous  in  his  arrangements  he  lacked  the  inspiration  of  great 
minds.  His  subordinates,  guided  by  circumstances,  really  con¬ 
ducted  the  w^ar.  The  mistakes  of  the  French,  rather  than  their 
own  talents,  gave  them  success.  They  ^xissessed,  however,  con¬ 
fidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  organisation.  Officers  were 
united,  and  on  the  mechanical  side  there  was  superiority.  The 
German  cannon  was  more  powerful,  the  leaders  better  trained, 
the  infantry  masses  more  numerous  and  homogeneous.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  commanders  round  the  generalissimo,  as 
a  celebrated  critic  has  said,  were  ushers  rather  than  collaborators  ; 
timid  souls,  fearing  res[)onsibility,  disunited,  and  repugnant  to  all 
initiative. 

His  study  of  war  has  induced  Foch  to  attach  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  formation  of  an  intellectual  elite  in  the  leadership 
of  armies.  For  this  he  strove  at  the  War  School,  both  as  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  subsequently  as  commandant.  He  recommended  the 
Government  to  establish  a  three  years’  system,  w’hereby  the  more 
advanced  could  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  operations  by 
armies  and  groups  of  armies.  But  jealousy  and  political  inter¬ 
ference  killed  the  scheme,  which  perished  after  a  first  exi[>eriment. 
’riicreafter  Foch  strove  to  supply  in  tw'o  years  the  instruction 
which  was  spread  over  three  in  Germany.  That  the  French  Staff 
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to-day  is  highly  etticieiit  is  largely  due  to  his  advocacy  of  military 
culture. 

But  Foch  has  not  confined  himself  to  technicalities ;  he  has 
taught  the  psychology  of  war.  You  must  understand  the  soid  of  a 
man  before  you  can  lead  him.  Moreover,  war  is  not  an  exact 
science,  but  a  passionate  drama  played  by  human  actors.  For 
this  reason  moral  is  all  important.  Once  that  goes,  everything 
goes.  The  question  of  victory, or  defeat  is  largely  that,  and  he 
quotes  Joseph  Le  Maistre,  who  said  that  a  battle  lost  is  a  battle 
which  one  believes  to  have  lost.  Battles,  therefore,  are  won  and 
lost  morally,  not  materially.  The  etat  d’dme  is,  consequently,  the 
prime  factor. 

Linked  with  mural  is  discipline.  There  is  no  greater  discipli¬ 
narian  than  Foch,  for  all  his  courtesy  and  humanity.  Like 
Joffre,  he  economises  in  lives.  But  the  commander  who  has  failed 
in  his  duty,  even  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  gets  very 
little  sympathy  from  him.  He  must  expect  a  bad  quarter  of  an 
hour.  The  grey-blue  eyes,  which  some  have  found  dreamy  (though 
1  fancy  that  was  because  Foch  was  a  little  bored  by  the  conversa¬ 
tion  !)  assume  a  steely  look.  He  can  be  pitiless  where  a  fault  has 
meant  a  danger  to  the  neighbouring  unit.  “  Die  rather  than  yield 
ground”  is  his  maxim,  as  it  was  Joffre’s  in  the  famous  order  at 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  is  the  spirit,  austere  and  terrible, 
of  the  Eevolutionary  leaders.  Discipline  as  the  generalissimo 
understands  it  is  intelligent,  not  blind  ;  active,  not  merely  passive. 
Indeed,  it  is  co-operation,  a  reading  of  the  master-mind  and  a 
translation  of  it  into  terms  of  action. 

So  with  the  principles  of  war.  They  must  be  living  and 
plastic  or  they  cramp  and  cripple.  For  amidst  the  changing 
fashions  of  offence  and  defence  the  objects  of  a  commander  remain 
the  same.  They  are  immutable  because  founded  on  primary 
truths.  He  must  seek  out  the  strongest  bulk  of  the  enemy  and 
destroy  it ;  he  must  divine  hostile  purposes — “  seeing  behind  the 
hill,”  as  Wellington  defined  it,  whether  he  has  actual  observation 
or  not — and  argue  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  New  inven¬ 
tions  but  give  force  and  extension  to  these  ideas.  Static  laws,  for 
example,  do  not  alter  with  the  change  from  Gothic  to  Eenais- 
sance. 

Foch  foresaw  many  of  the  present  features.  Trench  fighting 
seemed  to  develop  logically  from  the  Eusso-Japanese  War,  where 
J apanese  soldiers  carried  a  spade ;  an  endless  battle-line  resulted 
frorn  the  confrontation  of  nations  in  arms ;  and  it  was  obvious  to 
attentive  contemplation  that  industry  would  supply  new  engines 
for  observation,  for  transport,  for  offence.  Generally  his  prophecies 
have  come  true,  but  they  were  at  fault  in  respect  of  the  German 
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invasion.  He  thought,  as  did  many  eminent  observers,  including 
Jofl're,  that  the  enemy  would  enter  by  the  Eastern  Gate,  bolted 
and  barred  as  it  was  by  the  great  forts  of  Toiil  and  Verdun  ;  in¬ 
stead,  he  came  by  the  northern  road,  trampling  over  Belgium. 
Considering  the  subject  abstractly,  Foch  felt  this  would  be  a 
weakness  (an  opinion  shared  by  some  German  writers),  for  it 
would  mean  leaving  garrisons  behind  at  Brussels  and  Antwerj), 
besides  exposing  the  invaders  to  flank  attacks.  But  it  happened 
otherwise — notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  long  platforms  in 
Ijorraine  evidently  designed  for  detraining  troops. 

Foch’s  knowledge  of  the  English  Army  dates  from  many  years. 
His  friendship  with  Lord  French  is,  also,  of  no  recent  growth. 
The  Army,  Foch  watched  at  manoeuvres  in  the  Eastern  counties. 
Probably  he  was  struck,  as  are  most  French  observers,  with  the 
perfection  of  the  English  unit,  the  rhythm’  of  its  movements  and 
the  beauty  of  its  equipment ;  but  probably,  also,  he  made  reserva¬ 
tions  on  the  management  of  masses.  French  ability  in  these  large 
operations  is  due  to  long  training  and  experience.  Now,  happily, 
it  is  harnessed  to  the  tenacity,  steadiness,  and  fighting  skill  of  the 
FiOglish.  Foch  has  always  been  a  partisan  of  that  unity  of  com¬ 
mand  of  which  he  is  the  living  expression.  Tjike  other  French 
officers  he  has  an  immense  admiration  for  the  English  character, 
for  its  sense  of  loyalty  and  honour,  for  its  freedom  from  intrigue. 
He  neighboured  us  in  the  north  during  the  perilous  battles  of 
Ypres  in  October  and  November,  1914.  History  will  show  how 
large  a  part  he  played  in  aiding  the  old  Contemptibles  to  resist 
the  German  thrust.  On  one  critical  occasion  when  it  was  touch 
and  go — according  to  the  French  expression,  il  ctait  cinq  (five 
minutes  to  the  hour  ;  the  hour  had  almost  struck) — he  pointed  out 
the  consequences  of  retirement,  the  menace  to  the  shores  of 
England,  and,  what  is  more,  sent  promptly  reinforcements  to  stop 
the  rush.  He  saw  that  Ypres  must  be  retained  at  all  costs.  And 
retained  it  was,  for  Marshal  French  was  as  rock-like  as  he  in  its 
defence.  Then,  as  at  other  times,  the  mingling  of  French  and 
English  troops  proved  a  rampart  that  could  not  be  pierced. 

At  Nancy  Foch  was  in  command  of  the  famous  20th  Army 
Corps  (including  the  Iron  Division)  when  war  was  declared.  At 
Nancy,  on  the  day  of  Sarajevo,  I  felt  the  thrill  of  great  events. 
With  senses  sharpened  by  danger,  visitors  and  townsfolk,  especially 
the  military  portion  of  them,  saw  the  awful  possibilities  of  the 
hour.  The  name  of  Foch  trembled  on  the  lips  as  a  jiotential 
saviour  of  France.  A  few  weeks  later  he  was  already  at  the 
breach  trying  to  divine  the  German  jdan.  A  British  journalist 
who  sought  to  attach  himself  to  his  service  received  the  injunction 
to  depart.  “  I'^ou  know,  I  could  arrest  you,”  Foch  declared  with 
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a  smile.  The  Easteni  capital  was  already  the  war  zone.  'J'lie 
date  was  August  4th,  Foeh’s  birthday — his  sixty-third.  The 
geuerars  amiability  has  given  him  great  popularity  with  strangers. 

In  action  he  possesses  the  coolness  decreed  by  Napoleon  as  the 
tirst  requisite  of  a  general.  He  is  never  disturbed;  he  is  serene 
and  smiling.  Even  in  critical  hours  he  does  not  depart  from  calm, 
and  inspires  others,  with  it.  Idiere  is  no  tremor  at  headquarters. 
Some  secluded,  modest  house  serves  as  his  watch-tower.  Here 
he  sits  brooding  over  the  battle  which  will  finally  decide  whether 
liberty  is  to  perish  from  the  earth.  He  is  tranquil  and  confident. 
To  a  fi'iend  recently  he  revealed  his  sure  ho|>e  of  victory.  He  feels 
))erchance  the  truinj)  cards  already  in  his  hand.  Each  hour  im¬ 
proves  his  chances  and  diminishes  those  of  his  adversary.  “  I 
can  hold  him  until  so-and-so  (naming  a  certain  date) ;  I  have  no 
doubt  about  it ;  and  then  I  shall  feel  that  the  tide  is  with  me.” 
]n  terms  equivalent  he  is  said  to  have  envisaged  his  success — his 
])rophecies  have  a  knack  of  coming  true  !  His  mathematical  brain 
sees  clearly  the  outcome,  balances  the  losses  and  the  gains  and 
declares  himself  a  winner.  Yet,  with  all  his  cool  calculation  of 
visible  means,  Foch  is  no  materialist,  no  dry  reader  of  symbols, 
without  heart  or  understanding  of  the  finer  issues.  Cold  figures 
have  not  always  their  face  value,  nor  can  you  represent  the  un¬ 
representable.  The  Commander-in-Chief  feels  that  there  are 
impalpable  forces  that  weigh  in  the  balance  and  determine  events. 
He  is  but  an  instrument  in  God’s  hand.  And  there  you  have  the 
secret  of  his  faith,  for  he  is  a  good  Catholic.  Bom  of  pious  parents, 
he  has  iidierited  a  spiritual  ])atrimony.  He  was  taught  by  the 
Jesuits.  At  school  at  Metz  (before  it  became  German)  he  won 
the  prize  for  good  conduct.  Throughout  his  career  he  has  carried 
with  him  the  affectionate  esteem  of  the  best  elements  of  France. 
His  life  attests  his  courage,  for  devotion  to  the  Church  was  no 
passport  to  Bepublican  favour  during  a  period  of  violent  reaction 
from  the  clerical  subjection  of  the  Second  Empire  .  In  his 
religious  views  he  contrasts,  of  course,  with  M.  Clemenceau,  the 
irreconcilable  Anti-Clerical.  Y^et  when  they  met  at  a  moment 
when  events  were  hurrying  Foch  to  the  sui)renie  post,  there  was 
the  utmost  cordiality  in  the  conversation.  Each  appraised  the 
other  as  a  thoughtful  patriot  and  man  of  action.  When  Foch 
hinted  at  his  Catholic  college  and  supposed  clerical  sympathies, 
“  The  Tiger  ”  may  w^ell  have  replied,  according  to  report  :  “  We 
are  not  looking  for  a  President  but  for  a  military  adviser.”  In 
any  case,  the  suggestion  is  true  that  Fex^h  never  hides  wdiat  were 
once  in  France  his  religious  “  disabilities,”  though  those  days  of 
counter-persecution  are  past.  They  sufficed,  how'ever,  to  retard 
his  advancement.  Notwithstanding  his  gifts  he  was  an  uncon- 
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sc-i()nal)le  time  in  reach  in"  tlie  white  plumes.  Merely  to  recall  that 
lime  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  character.  Even  in  liis  most 
dilatory  jieriod  of  promotion  he  never  lost  heart  or  faith  in  his 
fortune.  Though  passed  over  for  men  of  less  professional  worth, 
lie  never  uttered  a  word  of  politics — or  complaint.  And  such  was 
his  fine  confidence  in  life,  that  he  communicated  to  others  not 
his  grievances,  hut  his  secret  satisfactions.  His  light  shone 
steadily,  a  friendly  beacon,  over  the  waste  of  ambition. 

If  he  knows  the  imaginative  limitations  of  German  strategy, 
ho  knows,  also,  its  redoubtable  resources.  But  no  longer  does 
he  admit  enemy  superiority  either  in  skill  or  in  the  quality  of 
troo]is.  Somewhere  he  has  written  that  victory  belongs  to  that 
army  [xissessing  the  higher  will  power  and  intelligence.  Can  he 
not  rightly  claim  that  for  the  Allies?  He  knows  the  quality  of 
his  coadjutors,  their  activity  and  erudition,  for  they  were  trained 
under  him  at  the  War  School  where  he  gave  his  best.  BrHain, 
Eayolle  and  Pelk^  are  men  of  his  own  stamp,  expert  in  all  the 
arts  of  war,  constant  in  contemplation,  eager  in  vision,  knowing 
how  to  combine  the  different  arms — infantry  with  guns,  guns 
with  aerial  observation  and  assault.  And  to  the  triumvirate  must 
he  added  Humbert  and  Deheney,  both  of  whom  leapt  into  the 
])nblic  eye  in  the  tragic  days  of  ^Nfarch.  And  does  he  not  value 
justly  the  calm  sovereignty  of  Haig,  the  intrepidity  of  Bawlinson, 
who  gained  his  praise  at  Villers-Bretonneux ? 

As  to  the  French  soldier,  Foch  has  testified  again  and  again 
to  his  gaiety  and  spontaneity,  his  adaptability,  bis  responsiveness 
and  elan.  And  now  in  daily  contact  with  the  British  he  will 
realise,  perhaps  more  deeply  than  before,  tbeir  racial  splendour, 
the  keen  set  of  their  mind  in  difficulty,  the  untroubled  countenance 
with  which  they  look  into  the  very  mouth  of  Hell.  Nor  need  the 
great  chief  doubt  the  willingness  of  the  armies  in  the  rear  to  give 
him  munitions  in  great  quantity  and  perfection.  Each  hour  im¬ 
proves  his  chances  and  lessens  those  of  the  foe. 

The  coming  victory  is  as  certain  as  to-morrow’s  sun,  )>rovided 
the  associated  nations  maintain  their  solid  links.  Strange  !  that 
so  obvious  a  thing  as  unity  of  command  was  deferred  until  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  German  offensive.  One  need  not  recall  the 
abortive  efforts  to  secure  it  through  a  council  at  Versailles.  Now 
Foch  reigns  supreme,  imposing  his  own  strategy,  employing  his 
reserves  as  he  thinks  best.  And  his  advent  at  the  critical  hour 
when  Amiens  seemed  lost  (and  our  Fifth  Army  also)  has  brought 
about  not  merely  oneship  in  the  command  but  amalgamation  as 
precious  as  the  other.  During  that  awful  retreat  French  divisions 
were  hun’ied  to  our  succour,  yet  for  nine  continuous  days  one 
English  division  bore  the  shock  of  twenty-three'.  “  Those  brave 
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men  only  need  a  Xenophon,”  wrote  “  l^olybe”  in  the  Figaro.  * 
It  was  retain,  indeed,  who  saw  the  breach  widening  each  moment 
between  the  British  nglit  and  the  Frencdi  loft  and  sent  General 
■Pelle  with  three  divisions  to  fill  it.  Happily,  Decins  was  not 
devoured  by  the  infernal  gods,  and,  indeed,  baulked  them  of  their 
purpose  by  his  own  sharp  activity. 

The  fault  stood  then  revealed.  Xotwithstanding  a  common 
disinterestedness,  dual  control  meant  that  the  two  armies  were 
manoeuvred  as  two  and  not  u]X)n  a  single  ])lan.  In  this  sorelv 
harassed  territory  between  the  Somme  and  the  Oise  a  tentative 
union  became  a  matter  of  sudden  resolve.  Such  was  the  exti*emitv 
of  the  situation  that  by  accord  between  Haig  and  Petain  General 
Humbert  took  over  the  Allied  forces  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Somme.  He  covered,  mainly  with  the  French  Army,  the  valley 
of  the  Oise,  by  which  the  Crown  Prince  had  hoped  to  march  to 
Paris.  Thus  the  jninciple  of  amalgamation  was  consecrated  on 
the  battlefield.  iNfean while  fleheney,  with  the  First  Army, 
arrived  from  Ijorraine  and  barred  the  Montdidier-Clermont  route. 

It  was  the  historic  date  of  March  Sfith.  Fayolle  took  over  the 
command  of  the  First  and  Third  French  xVrmies,  with  certain 
scattered  British  units,  though  happily  Byng’s  command  on  the 
left  remained  intact.  Thus  ill-fortune  and  the  sudden  fierce 
demands  of  war  drove  the  two  armies,  of  their  own  accord,  to 
fuse  their  broken  ends.  That  evening — the  evening  of  the  26th — 
the  infant  union  was  officially  blessed  by  France  and  England. 

.\  week  later  it  was  made  public — with  extended  powers  for  the 
generaliftsimo.  The  enemy  was  audaciously  dealt  with  when  Foch 
had  taken  command,  and  three  days  later,  on  April  29th,  in  the 
region  of  Ypres,  the  close  union  of  the  armies  again  brought  with 
it  success.  The  foe  was  thrown  back  with  fearful  loss.  Thus  was 
closed  to  him  the  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  floods  of  invasion  still 
endure,  and  must  continue  for  a  while. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  offensive,  even  more  dangerous 
than  the  last.  Without  hurry,  without  confusion,  Foch  will  move 
forward  at  the  proper  time,  l^or  the  moment  his  plan  is  unrevealed. 
He  prefers  to  “wait  and  see”  the  full  development  of  enemy  de¬ 
signs.  Is  it  Paris?  Is  it  the  Channel  ports?  Is  it  Amiens?  We  do 
not  know ;  we  suspect  all  three.  Yet  it  is  in  accord  with  precedent 
that,  having  struck  due  south  with  remarkable  force  and  reached 
the  Alarne  von  Boehm  should  then  direct  his  blow  obliquely 
against  the  Chateau  Thierry — Soissons  line.  Such  tactics  imply 
an  effort  to  enlarge  a  cut.  It  becomes  subcutaneous,  after  having 
been  an  open  wound.  One  army  he  pierces  with  the  fierceness  of 
his  first  thrust ;  the  second  he  seeks  to  destroy  by  cutting  its 
communications.  But  it  escapes. 
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The  element  of  surprise,  which  is  the  great  auxiliary  of  the 
German,  has  again  brought  a  temporary  and  initial  siiccess.  Tt 
is  part  of  the  plan  to  assemble  troops  far  in  the  rear,  to  trans¬ 
port  them  to  the  battle-ground  by  a  service  of  trains,  run  at  night, 
and  masking  their  mission  by  various  means,  such  as  spacing 
out  the  time  to  a  full  week.  And  another  method  favourable  to 
secrecy  is  the  selection  of  a  sector  possessing  a  large  No  Man’s 
Tjaiul,  where  the  enemy  may  gather  unobserved  because  unsus¬ 
pected.  Calm  has  so  long  settled  there  that  it  has  bred  the 
feeling  of  security !  “  Nothing  can  possibly  happen.”  On  INTay 
•27th,  on  the  Ailette  front,  the  German  Stossirnppen  arose  sud¬ 
denly,  like  the  mist  out  of  a  marsh — a  veritable  marsh — of  vast 
extent. 

.\nd  yet  there  are  disadvantages  against  the  German  plan,  even 
when  supported  by  a  diabolical  assprtment  of  destructive  means  : 
gas  of  double  power  and  every  sort  of  bomb  and  hand-grenade. 
The  troops  become  mortally  fatigued,  hence  the  comparative 
pause  in  the  midst  of  the  operation,  and  they  are  weighted  with 
the  carrying  of  six  days’  supplies.  Doubtless  Foch  will  discover 
other  defects.  Time  continues,  fortunately,  to  be  on  his  side, 
for  each  boat  brings  its  quota  of  Americans.  They  are  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  the  monstrous  duel,  and  each  side  knows  it.  Tn 
reality  it  is  a  match  between  Tmdendorff  and  our  cousins  from 
over. seas. 

The  structure  has  been  consolidated  as  never  before ;  the  solo 
remaining  obstacle  to  triumph  has  been  removed.  But  yet,  of 
course,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  a  miracle.  Beserves  must  be 
accumulated  and  must  be  transported  to  their  centres;  the  rear 
must  be  defended  against  a  possible  reverse.  Such  steps  require 
care;  preci])itation  is  the  friend  of' Germany.  But  in  his  good 
time  Foch  will  move  forward  with  all  his  panoply  of  science  and 
resource  and  Germany,  bolstered  by  Austria  or  even  by  Bulgaria , 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  his  might. 

In  person  Foch,  the  repositorx'  of  our  hopes  and  expectations, 
is  small,  below  the  medium  height,  with  no  suggestion  of  the 
panache.  Without  the  uniform  and  oak-leaved  hat,  you  would 
take  him  for  a  professor,  fresh  and  young  for  his  years,  and  yet 
with  countenance  marked  by  thought  and  experience  of  life.  He 
has  no  affectation  of  speech — none  of  the  brusqueries  and  sudden 
explosions  of  the  stage  general.  He  is  the  type  of  soldier-savant 
who  has  kept  his  energy  and  his  wide  interest  in  men  and  things. 

Charles  Dawrarn. 
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In  a  previous  article  ^  I  have  shown  that  Germany  owes  her 
vast  wealth  very  largely  to  the  possession  of  very  great  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  valuable  natural  resources ;  that  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  she  is  by  far  the  richest  in  coal,  iron  ore,  and  potash; 
that  she  has  a  geographical  configuration  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  industry ;  that  she  possesses  an 
unrivalled  system  of  natural  waterways  which  open  up  the  country 
in  all  directions ;  that  she  occupies  an  invaluable  strategical  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  centre  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  |)osition  which 
is  as  helpful  for  commercial  conquest  as  for  military  aggression ; 
that  her  coal,  iron  ore,  and  potash  alone  are,  at  a  very  moderate 
valuation,  worth  £237,678,000 ,000,  a  sum  which  is  about  fifteen 
times  as  large  as  what  is  usually  called  the  national  wealth  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Wealth  is  created  by  the  exploitation  of 
the  resources  of  natiire  by  man.  Jjet  us  now  consider  how  tlie 
Germans  have  converted  their  natural  resources  into  wealth  and 
jtower.  Such  an  investigation  will  yield  some  extremely  valuable 
lessons  to  the  practical  statesman.  Besides,  the  facts  and  figures 
which  1  shall  furnish  may  help  in  answering  the  question  whether 
Germany  will  he  able  or  not  be  able  to  pay  an  adequate  indemnity 
if  the  Allies  should  gain  a  complete  victory. 

During  the  last  few  decades  Germany,  which  not  so  very  long 
ago  was  a  poor  and  mainly  agricultural  country,  has  become  an 
exceedingly  wealthy  industrial  and  commercial  State  in  which 
agriculture  occupies  a  secondary  place  as  a  creator  of  wealth. 
Before  the  war  Germany’s  wealth  was  probably  as  great  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  combined  production  of  all  her 
industries  was  very  likely  greater  than  that  of  all  the  British  in¬ 
dustries.  While  the  United  Kingdom  was  very  superior  to  Ger¬ 
many  in  cotton  manufacturing,  shipbuilding,  and  some  other 
industries,  Germany  was  very  superior  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries,  the  chemical  industries,  the  electrical 
industries,  the  glass  industry,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Formerly  Great  Britain  pursued  in  matters  economic  a  national 
jiolicy  which  promoted  production  all  round.  Successive  Govern¬ 
ments  fostered  alike  agriculture,  the  manufacturing  industries,  and 
international  trade.  In  1846  England  abandoned  her  national 
economic  policy  for  a  sectional  one.  She  adopted  tlie  policy  of 
laifificz-fnirc ,  of  one-sided  free  inpiorts,  miscalled  I’b*ee  Trade, 

(l)  “Germany  s  Natnral  Wealth,”  Tm,  FoRiNifinTTA  Rkvif.w,  .Tnne,  IHIH. 
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iiuiler  tlie  a««uuiption  that  that  policy  was  particularly  I’avourahle 
to  tlie  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  and  of  inter¬ 
national  trade,  and  allowed  her  agriculture  to  decline  and  to 
decay.  English  politicians  and  economists  of  the  laissez-faire 
school  met  the  bitter  complaints  of  agriculturists  and  others  with 
the  assertion  that  industry  was  more  prohtable  than  agriculture, 
that  in  a  densely  populated  industrial  and  commercial  European 
State  there  was  no  room  for  a  prosperous  agriculture. 

Bismarck  introduced  in  1879  a  policy  of  Protection  which 
favoured  simultaneously  and  equally  agriculture  and  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  of  Germany.  It  is  generally  known  that  the 
German  manufacturing  industries  have  mightily  expanded  during 
the  last  few  decades,  but  it  is  not  very  widely  known  that  the 
rural  industries  also  have  rapidly  advanced.  The  progress  of  a 
nation’s  rural  industries  can  best  be  measured  by  their  produc¬ 
tiveness.  Germany’s  agricultural  production  has  increased  as 
follows  since  1880  : — 

Tue  CiEi:ii.iN  Hai;vest. 


liiJC. 

Wheat. 

Oatn. 

Tons. 

Ton.s. 

Tons. 

ISHO 

.  4,052,5-2r> 

2,345,278 

4,228,128 

1800 

.  r», 868, 078 

2,830,021 

4,913,544 

1000 

.  8,550,650 

3,841,165 

7,091,930 

1010 

.  10,511,160 

3,861,470 

7,900,376 

lOpj 

.  12,222,304 

4,655,056 

9,713,965 

VotatocH. 

Sugar. 

Hay. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880 

.  10,466,242 

415,000 

10,563,388 

1800 

.  23,320,983 

1,261,000 

18,859,888 

1000 

.  40,585,317 

1,795,000 

23,116,276 

1010 

.  43,468,305 

1,947,580 

28,250,115 

1013 

.  54,121,146 

2,632,000 

29,184,994 

Between  1880  and  1913 — 1913  was  a  particularly  bountiful 
harvest  year — the  production  of  the  three  principal  German  grain 
crops — rye,  wheat,  and  oats — considerably  more  than  doubled,  the 
l)roduction  of  iX)tatoes  nearly  trebled,  and  that  of  sugar  grew 
six-fold,  while  the  hay  harvest  increased  by  about  50  per  cent. 
Before  the  war  Germany  produced  about  one-third  of  the  world’s 
l)otatoes.  She  was  by  far  the  largest  potato  grower  in  the  world. 
She  raised  about  eight  times  as  much  as  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Onh'  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  her  potatoes  was 
used  for  human  food.  The  bulk  of  her  gigantic-  crop  was  employed 
cither  for  feeding  enormous  numbers  of  cattle  and  pigs  or  for 
making  spirit  and  starch  and  for  other  industrial  purposes.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  Germany’s 
agricultural  production  increased  rapidly  and  continuously.  The 
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rapid  and  continuous  increase  in  the  produce  of  Germany’s  harvest 
was  accompanied  by  a  similar  increase  in  Germany’s  meat  |)ro- 
duction.  Her  livestock  increased  as  follows  during  the  years 
when  animal  censuses  were  taken  : — 


Livestock  of  Geroiamj 


Horses. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

ISTo 

...  3, .‘352 ,231 

15,770,702 

•24,999,400 

7,124,088 

is8;j  .. 

...  3,522,525 

15,780,704 

19,189,715 

9, *206,195 

.. 

3 ,830,250 

13,555,094 

13,589,012 

12,174,288 

1H'.)7 

...  4,038,495 

18,490,772 

10,800,772 

14,‘274,557 

JOOO  .. 

...  4,184,099 

19,001,100 

9,672,143 

16,758,430 

1007  .. 

...  4,337,203 

20,589,850 

7,681,072 

22,080,008 

1913  .. 

...  4,523,059  1 

20,994,344 

11,320,460 

25,659,140 

Between 

1880  and  1913, 

when  the 

British  crops 

decreased 

an  alarming  extent,  the  German  crops  fully  doubled.  Between 
1883  and  1913,  while  British  livestock  increased  only  by  about 
10  i>er  cent.,  German  meat  production  fully  doubled,  for  the 
number  of  cattle  increased  by  one-third  while  the  number  of  pigs 
nearly  trebled.  Moreover,  the  increase  in  meat  production  was 
greater  than  appears  from  these  figures  because  breeds  were  greatly 
improved  so  that  the  weight  of  the  average  animal  was  much 
greater  in  1913  than  it  had  been  thirty  years  before.  As  sheep¬ 
rearing  is  impossible  if  intensive  agriculture  is  pursued,  sheep, 
which  yield  comparatively  little  meat,  were  replaced  by  the  more 
prolific  and  more  valuable  pigs. 

The  enormous  increase  in  Germany’s  crops  and  Germany’s  live¬ 
stock  was  caused  not  by  extending  the  agricultural  area  of  the 
country  but  by  more  intensive  and  more  scientific  cultivation. 
Since  1880  the  yield  per  hectare — a  hectare  is  roughly  equal  to 
2.}  acres — increased  as  follows,  according  to  the  official  statis¬ 
tics  : — 


Avcrarjc  Yield  per  Hectare  of  Ground  in  Kilogrammes. 


live. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Barlcj^ 

Potatoes. 

1880  . 

.  "^840 

1,‘290 

1,130 

1,320 

7,100 

1885  . 

.  1,000 

1,360 

1,150 

1,300 

9,600 

1890  . 

.  1,010 

1,440 

1,260 

1,370 

8,000 

1895  . 

.  1,120 

1,450 

1,300 

1,430 

10,400 

1900  . 

.  1,440 

1,870 

1,720 

1,800 

12,600 

1905  . 

.  1,560 

1,920 

1,570 

1,790 

14,600 

1910  . 

.  1,700 

1,990 

1,840 

1,850 

13,200 

1913  . 

.  1,910 

2,360 

2,190 

2,220 

15,860 

Between  1880  and  1913— the  latter  year  yielded  exceptionally 
heavy  crops — the  produce  per  hectare,  or  per  acre,  practically 
doubled  with  regard  to  all  the  staple  crops.  In  some  cases  the 

(1)  The  figure  relating  to  horses  is  for  1912,  as  horses  were  not  enumerated 
in  1913. 
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increase  was  a  little  less  than  double,  in  others  it  more  than 
doubled.  The  increase  in  yield  per  hectare  was  continuous.  That 
is  surely  a  most  remarkable  record  and  it  was  achieved  obviously 
by  improved  cultivation,  by  the  application  of  science  to  agricul¬ 
ture. 

Although  Germany’s  agricultural  production  doubled  during  the 
n  last  few  decades,  her  agricultural  population  either  remained 
stationary  or  actually  decreased.  The  official  figures  which  allow 
of  these  two  irreconcilable  interpretations  are  as  follows  :  — 


1882  ... 
]8Uj  ... 
Ut07  ... 


Persons 
Employed  in 
Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
8,2.36, oOo' 
8,292,700 
9,883,300 


P.ersons  Eniplo3'ed  in 
Agriculture  and 
Forcstrj',  including 
Dependents. 
19,225,500 
18,501,300 
17,682,200 


I 

I 


Tlie  official  figures  given  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  number 
of  agricultural  workers  has  increased  or  declined.  I’hey  allow  of 
either  interpretation.  Hence  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  assume 
that  the  number  of  agricultural  workers  has  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  stationary.  It  would  follow  that  production  per  agricul¬ 
tural  worker  has  doubled  during  the  last  few  decades  and  this 
doubling  of  agricultural  production  was  obviously  caused  by  the 
increased  employment  of  powerf\d  labour-saving  machinery.  The 
three  industrial  censuses  of  Germany  indicate  that  machinery 
used  in  agriculture  increased  as  follows  during  those  years  for 
which  alone  official  statistics  are  available  : — 


Steam 

Ploughs. 

Seed-casting 

Machines. 

Mowing 

Machines. 

Steani 

Threshing 

Machines. 

Other 

Threshing 

Machines. 

836 

63,842 

19,634 

75,690 

298,367 

1,696 

169,465 

35,084 

259,364 

596,869 

2,995 

290,039 

331,325 

488,867 

947,003 

During  the  twenty-five  years  from  188’2  to  1907  the  machinery 
employed  in  German  agriculture  has  increased  enormously.  The 
number  of  steam-ploughs  has  increased  three-and-a-half-fold,  that 
of  seed-casters  nearly  five-fold,  that  of  steam  threshing  machines 
nearly  seven-fold,  and  that  of  mowing  machines  nearly  seventeen¬ 
fold.  Of  course,  the  doubling  of  production  per  acre  could  not  be 
achieved  by  using  labour-saving  machinery  alone.  The  doubling 
of  production  could  be  brought  about  only  by  increasing  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil.  The  Germans  have  applied  science  and  organisa¬ 
tion  to  their  rural  industries.  Their  chemists  have  analysed  the 
soils,  their  biologists  have  studied  the  most  scientific  methods  of 
feeding  animals,  etc.,  and  the  authorities  have  spread  the  informa- 
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lion  supplied  by  the  scientists  among  the  agricnltuiists  and  have 
organised  the  rural  industries  so  as  to  eliminate  all  factors  retarding 
their  expansion.  Of  course,  the  productivity  of  the  soil  can  be 
greatly  increased  only  by  the  lavish  use  of  the  best  maniires 
w  hereby  a  naturally  poor  soil  can  be  converted  into  an  extremely 
rich  one.  As  T  have  explained  in  the  preceding  article,  the  two 
most  inijKDrtant  fertilisers,  a])art  from  nitrogen — stable  manure, 
which  contains  ammonia,  is  rich  in  nitrogen — are  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  Phosphorus  is  contained  in  the  basic  slag  which  is 
yielded  in  large  quantities  by  the  iron  ore  of  Lorraine,  which  is 
very  rich  in  phosphorus,  while  potassium  is  provided  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  by  the  enormous  deposits  of  soluble  potash  of  which 
(lerniany  has  apparently  a  monopoly.  By  the  application  of  basic 
slag  and  of  potash,  and  especially  by  using  potash,  the  yield  of 
grain,  potatoes,  and  root  crops  can  be  vastly  increased.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  Germany  owes  the  prosperity  of  her  rural  indus¬ 
tries  not  only  to  the  application  of  science  and  organisation  to 
agriculture  but  also  to  the  fact  that  nature  has  endowed  her  with 
an  abundance  of  the  two  most  precious  fertilisers,  with  superphos- 
])hates  and  potash.  The  prosperity  of  Germany’s  agriculture  is, 
therefore,  largely  due  to  mineralogical  and  industrial  causes. 

While  Germany’s  agricultural  population  has  remained  approxi¬ 
mately  stationary  that  portion  of  her  population  which  is  engaged 
in  industry  and  trade  has  rapidly  increased,  as  the  following  figures 
show  : — 


Persons  Einplvycd,  including  their  Dependents. 


Agriculture 

uud 

Forestry. 

Per 

cent. 

Industry. 

Per 

cent. 

Trade 

and 

Transport. 

Per 

cent. 

1882 

...  10,225,500 

■12.0 

16,058,100 

65. 1 

4,561,100 

0.0 

1805 

...  18,501, ;joo 

05.0 

20,256,200 

68.0 

5,066,900 

11.5 

1007 

...  17,681,200 

28.5 

26,686,500 

12.5 

8,278,200 

16.3 

While  the  population  living  by  agriculture  and  forestry  has 
aj>parently  decreased  by  nearly  10  per  cent.,  the  population  living 
by  industry  and  by  trade  and  transj)ort  has  very  greatly  increased. 
The  increase  in  employment  in  the  various  industries  has  been 
unequal.  Some  industries  have  advanced  more  quickly  than 
others.  By  large  groups  the  persons  employed  have  increased  as 
follows  :  — 


Eniphijed  in  Gerniang. 

,  erclusice 

of  Dependents, 

In 

Mining 

In 

In  the 

In  the 

.\Ietal- 

Machinery 

Chemical 

VV'orking. 

Trade. 

Industries. 

1882 

.  430,164 

459,716 

656,089 

71,777 

1805 

.  566,280 

669,755 

582,672 

115,261 

1007 

.  860,006 

067,020 

1,120,282 

172,441 
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Ill  the 

III  the 

In  Trade 

Total 

Textile 

Building 

Trade. 

and 

Industry  and 

Industries. 

Commerce. 

Commerce. 

1882 

.  910,089 

533,511 

838,392 

7,340,789 

1895 

.  993,257 

1,045,516 

1,332,993 

10,269,269 

1907 

.  ...  1,088,280 

1,563,594 

2,063,634 

14,435,922 

During  the  period  1882-1907  the  persons  employed  in  industry 
and  trade  have  doubled  in  number.  The  increase  has  been  smallest 
in  the  case  of  the  textile  industries,  for  their  workers  have  in¬ 
creased  only  by  about  20  per  cent.  The  number  of  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  mining  and  in  metal- w’orking  has  almost  exactly  doubled. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  chemical  industry  and  in 
trade  and  commerce  has  grown  two-and-a-half-fold,  while  those 
engaged  in  the  machinery  trade  and  in  building  operations  have 
trebled.  Employment  has  obviously  expanded  most  strongly  in 
the  production  of  machinery  and  in  the  building  trade.  Then 
canae  the  chemical  industries  and  trade  and  commerce,  and  then 
mining  and  metal-working.  The  textile  industry  came  last.  How’- 
ever,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  from  the  figures  given  that  the 
progress  in  the  textile  industries  of  Germany  has  been  slow, 
because  production  may  be  vastly  increased  without  correspond¬ 
ingly  increasing  the  number  of  workers  by  effecting  great  im¬ 
provements  in  organisation  and  especially  in  mechanical  outfit. 
At  all  events,  the  figures  given  indicate  a  powerful  expansion  in 
employment,  especially  in  the  most  modern  industries,  in  which 
the  greatest  skill  and  scientific  knowdedge  are  required,  and  in 
building  operations.  Tlie  trebling  of  the  number  of  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  building  testifies  to  the  rapid  increase  of  Germany’s 
wealth  and  spending  powder. 

All  modern  manufacturing  industries  depend  for  their  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  employment  of  labour-saving  machinery  driven 
either  by  steam  or  electricity.  As  Germany  has  little  power  de¬ 
rived  from  w’aterfalls,  except  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  country, 
the  electric  energy  used  in  manufacturing  is  derived  from  steam — 
is  based  upon  coal.  Coal  is  the  force  which  sets  in  motion  nearly 
all  the  machinery  used  in  Germany,  and  the  machinery  itself, 
both  for  manufacturing  and  for  moving  raw  materials  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  to  and  fro  by  land  and  by  w^ater,  is  made  prin¬ 
cipally  of  iron.  Besides,  the  iron  industry  is  the  most  important 
of  German  industries.  It  follows  that  one  can  measure  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Germany’s  industrial  production  from  the  expansion 
of  her  production  of  coal  and  iron.  Progress  is  a  term  of  com¬ 
parison.  We  can  realise  the  progress  made  by  a  nation  only  by 
comparing  it  writh  the  progress  effected  by  another  nation  which 
is  similarly  situated.  Let  us,  therefore,  compare  the  expansion 
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of  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  in  Germany  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  :  — 


Production  of  Coal  in 

Production 

of  Iron  iu 

Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdoi 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1880  .. 

...  59,120,000 

149,380,000 

2,729,000 

7,802,000 

1885  .. 

...  73,670,000 

161,960,000 

3,687,000 

7,369,000 

1890  .. 

...  89,290,000 

184,590,000 

4,658,000 

8,033,000 

1895  .. 

.  ...  103,960,000 

193,350,000 

5,465,000 

7,827,000 

1900  .. 

...  149,790,000 

228,770,000 

8,521,000 

9,052,000 

1905  .. 

.  ...  173,660,000 

239,890,000 

10,988,000 

9,746,000 

1910  .. 

...  221,980,000 

264,500,000 

14,793,000 

10,380,000 

1913  .. 

.  ...  273,650,000 

287,410,000 

19,292,000 

10,260,000 

The  figures  given  in  the  above  table  indicate  that,  whereas 
England’s  industrial  progress,  as  measured  by  the  production  of 
coal  and  iron,  was  slow,  that  of  Germany  was  exceedingly  rapid. 
Apparently  Germany  had  before  the  war  overtaken  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  manufacturing  nation.  In  1880  Great  Britain  pro¬ 
duced  tw’o-and-a-half  times  as  much  coal  as  Germany.  Probably 
she  exceeded  Germany  at  that  time  in  the  productive  capacity  of 
her  industries  to  a  similar  degree.  Rapidly  Germany  caught  up  the 
United  Kingdom  as  a  producer  of  coal,  and  in  1913  she  had  drawn 
almost  level  wdth  Great  Britain.  If  we  allow  for  the  fact  that 
the  United  Kingdom  exports  a  far  larger  quantity  of  coal  than 
Germany  and  bear  in  mind  that  coal  is  used  in  private  houses 
far  more  wastefully  in  the  United  Kingdom  than  in  Germany 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  open  stoves  in  the  former  country, 
it  seems  obvious  that  the  German  industries  consumed  in  1918 
considerably  more  coal  than  the  British  industries.  We  may 
therefore  say  that  Germany’s  inc^strial  coal  consumption  was 
greater  than  England’s  industrial  coal  consumption  and  that 
Germany’s  industrial  production  was  probably  greater  than  Eng¬ 
land’s  industrial  production. 

In  iron  production  also  Germany  advanced  far  more  rapidly 
than  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1880  Great  Britain  produced  nearly 
three  times  as  much  iron  as  Germany.  Since  then  the  position 
has  been  reversed.  In  1913  Germany  produced  twice  as  much 
iron  as  the  United  Kingdom.  Betw^een  1880  and  1913  British 
iron  production  increased  by  30  per  cent.,  but  German  iron  pro¬ 
duction  grew  by  no  less  than  600  per  cent.,  or  tw-enty  times  as 
fast.  Between  1880  and  1895  British  iron  production  increased 
merely  by  25,000  tons,  while  German  iron  production  increased 
by  2,736,000  tons  or  more  than  a  hundred  times  as  fast.  Between 
1900  and  1913  the  iron  production  of  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  by  1,208,000  tons,  while  that  of  Germany  increased  by 
no  less  than  10,771,000  tons.  The  tremendous  advance  of 
Germany  in  the  production  of  coal  and  iron  makes  it  under- 
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standable  why  the  numher  of  workers  employed  in  the  German 
mining  and  metallurgical  industries  has  vastly  increased,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Naturally  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  industries  which  consume  coal  and  iron  in  large 
quantities  has  increased  at  a  similarly  rapid  pace.  Moreover, 
Germany  has  overtaken  Great  Britain  not  only  in  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel,  but  also  in  the  production  of  many  commodities 
made  of  iron  and  steel.  Formerly  England  was  the  greatest 
producer  and  exporter  of  machinery  in  the  world.  Germany  has 
apparently  overtaken  England  in  the  production  of  machinery  as 
well.  In  1912  Germany’s  machinery  exports,  both  gross  and  net, 
were  larger  than  Great  Britain’s  machinery  exports. 

The  prosperity  of  the  German  iron  and  steel  industry  and  of 
all  the  numerous  industries  dependent  upon  it  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes.  One  of  the  principal  causes  consists  in  Germany’s 
great  wealth  in  coal  and  iron.  Another  exceedingly  important 
cause  consists  in  the  excellence  of  Germany’s  inland  transport 
system.  While  in  the  United  Kingdom  coal,  iron  and  harbours 
lie  in  close  proximity,  Germany  manufactures  her  iron  and  steel 
far  inland,  and  her  coal-beds  are  separated  by  very  large  distances 
from  her  iron-beds.  The  great  iron  ore  mines  of  Lorraine- 
Luxemburg  are  separated  from  the  great  coal-beds  of  the  Ehenish- 
Westphalian  district  by  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles.  The 
iron  ores  sent  to  the  Ehenisli-Westphalian  district  from  French 
Lorraine,  Spain  and  Sweden  have,  of  course,  to  travel  over 
still  longer  distances.  Some  decades  ago  English  iron  experts, 
who  had  examined  German  affairs,  had  declared  that  Germany 
could  never  develop  a  pow’erful  iron  industry,  because  the  long 
distances  separating  coal  and  iron  from  one  another  made  the  cost 
of  bringing  them  together  for  smelting  purposes  prohibitive.  The 
cost  would  indeed  have  been  prohibitive  if  German  inland  freights 
were  as  scandalously  high  as  are  British  inland  freights.  The 
exceedingly  efficient  State  raihvays  of  Germany  charge  very  low' 
freights,  and  still  lower  freights  than  those  charged  by  the  railways 
prevail  on  Germany’s  inland  waterways.  As  North  Germany-  is 
a  level  plain,  the  German  rivers  follow  a  gentle  course.  They 
can  easily  be  regulated  and  can  easily  be  connected  by  lateral 
canals.  The  excellence  of  the  German  inland  transport  system 
has  therefore  powerfully  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
German  iron  and  steel  industry  and  of  the  numerous  industries 
which  use  iron  and  steel. 

The  modern  industries  have  coal  and  iron  for  basis.  Hence  the 
industrial  strength  and  progress  of  a  nation  can  be  measured  by 
its  production  of  coal  and  iron,  and  especially  by  its  consumption 
of  coal  and  iron.  However,  as  modern  industries  depend  on 
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engine-power,  the  industrial  progress  of  a  nation  may  also  be 
ascertained  from  the  increase  of  the  machinery  used.  As  there 
are  no  Imperial  engine  statistics  for  Germany,  I  would  show  the 
development  of  the  machinery  used  in  Germany  by  the  increase 
of  engine-power  employed  in  Prussia.  This  has  progressed  as 
follows  : — 

Stationary  Steam  Engines  in  Prussia. 

Horse-Power. 

In  1878  .  887,780 

,,  1885  1,221,884 

„  1895  2,358,175 

„  1905  4,684,948 

„  1912  6,182,116 

Between  1878  and  1912  Prussia’s  engine-power  has  increased 
seven-fold.  Her  productive  power  should  have  increased  more 
than  seven-fold  because  modern  machinery  economises  power. 
The  engine-power  of  Germany  is  approximately  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  Prussia.  Unfortunately  no  comparison  can 
be  instituted  between  England  and  Germany  with  regard  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  use  of  labour-saving  machinery  because 
statistics  of  the  horse-pow’er  used  in  manufacturing  in  England 
over  a  number  of  years  do  not  exist. 

Although,  as  showm  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  the  number 
of  workers  employed  in  the  German  textile  industries  has  increased 
only  by  20  per  cent,  between  1882  and  1907,  German  textile 
production  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  would  appear  from 
the  small  increase  in  the  number  of  the  textile  workers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oppel,  in  his  book  on  the  German  Textile  Industries, 
published  in  Leipzig  in  1912,  stated  that  Germany’s  consumption 
of  the  principal  materials  used  in  spinning  and  weaving  had 
increased  as  follows  : — 

Germany’s  Consumption  of : 


Raw  Cottou. 

Raw  Wool. 

Raw  Silk. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1875  ... 

.  114,500 

38,900 

2,630 

1882  ... 

.  140,600 

70,300 

2,414 

1895  ... 

.  283,400 

163,600 

4,302 

1910  ... 

.  380,734 

187,116 

7,242 

It  is  regrettable  that  Professor  Oppel  does  not  supply  figures 
for  the  intervening  years. 

Measured  by  the  consumption  of  raw  materials,  the  production 
of  cotton  goods,  woollen  goods  and  silk  goods  approximately 
trebled  between  1882  and  1910  and  considerably  more  than  trebled 
between  1875  and  1910.  Germany  is  not  only  self-supporting  in 
textiles,  but  on  balance  is  an  exporter  of  these  goods.  In  1875 
she  exported  on  balance  textiles  to  the  value  of  d£6,860,000.  That 
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excess  had  grown  by  1910  to  ^934,375,000,  or  had  increased  five¬ 
fold.  The  development  of  the  German  textile  industries,  both  as 
suppliers  to  the  home  market  and  as  exporters,  is  considerable. 
Of  course,  England  is  ahead  of  Germany  in  the  production  of 
cotton  goods,  while  Germany  is  far  ahead  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
production  of  silk  goods. 

The  increase  of  the  wealth  of  a  modem  nation  depends  in  the 
first  place  upon  production,  and  only  in  the  second  place  upon 
trade.  A  nation  can  conceivably  be  wealthy  with  a  vast  production 
even  if  its  trade  is  insignificant,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a 
nation  should  become  prosperous  by  a  large  trade  if  it  laeked 
production.  A  nation  can  grow  wealthy  by  trade  only  if  it  mono- 
}X)lises  trade,  if  other  nations  are  so  backward  and  so  ignorant 
of  trade  that  it  can  make  vast  profits  out  of  their  ignorance. 
Commerce  may  be  an  important  creator  of  wealth,  but  in  the 
modern  world  it  is  no  longer  of  preponderant  importance.  Com¬ 
merce  may  be  internal  or  external  or  both  internal  and  external. 
Germany  has  vastly  increased  both  her  internal  and  her  external 
trade.  The  rapid  and  gigantic  expansion  of  Germany’s  inland 
trade  may  be  gauged  from  the  development  of  her  railway  traffic, 
which  has  grown  as  follows  ; — 

Goods  Carried  by  liailteay. 

Tons. 

In  1880  165,000,000 

In  1912  668,000,000 

Ton-Kilometres . 

In  1880  13,487,000,000 

In  1912  .  66,021,000,000 

Between  1880  and  1012  the  tonnage  transported  by  the  German 
railways  has  increased  four-fold,  while  the  ton-kilometres  have 
increased  five-fold.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  similar  progress 
has  been  realised  by  any  other  European  nation. 

The  progress  of  Germany’s  inland  commerce  carried  on  by 
waterways  has  been  still  more  remarkable  than  the  increase  of 
her  railway  traffic.  The  development  of  Germany’s  inland 
shipping  trade  may  best  be  gauged  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Germany’s  Inland  Shipping 


Number  of 

Carrying  Capacity. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1882  ... 

. 18,715 

1,658,266 

1887  ... 

.  20,390 

2,100,705 

■1892  ... 

.  22,848 

2,760,553 

1897  ... 

.  22,564 

3,370,447 

1902  ... 

.  24,839 

4,877,509 

'1907  ... 

.  26,235 

5,914,020 

■1912  ... 

.  29,533 

7,394,657 
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While  the  number  of  ships  used  in  Germany’s  inland  shipping 
has  increased  by  only  about  50  per  cent.,  their  carrying  capacity 
has  increased  by  nearly  400  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
individual  ships  have  grown  bigger  and  bigger.  Their  efficiency 
has  been  vastly  increased.  Many  marvel  at  the  development  of 
Germany’s  merchant  marine,  but  the  increase  of  her  inland 
shipping  is  still  more  wonderful.  In  1912  Germany’s  inland  fleet 
was  far  larger  than  her  huge  merchant  marine.  Her  merchant 
marine  had  in  that  year  3,023,725  tons  net  and  4,708,998  tons 
gross. 

The  progress  of  the  external  commerce  of  a  nation  can  be 
measured  either  by  its  foreign  trade  or  by  its  merchant  marine. 
Let  us  see  how  both  have  developed  in  Germany.  Germany  has 
become  a  country  which  lives  chiefly  by  its  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries.  According  to  the  economists  of  the  laissez-faire  school  a 
protective  tariff  cripples  the  industries  of  a  nation  and  lames  its 
export  trade  in  manufactured  goods.  In  view  of  these  doctrines 
it  is  particularly  interesting  to  study  the  development  of  Germany’s 
exports  of  manufactured  goods  ;  — 

Germany's  Exports  of  Domestic  Manufactures. 

1880  £83,500,000 

1890  107,440,000 

1900  149,100,000 

1910  239,800,000 

1913  319,800,000 

Between  1880  and  1913  Germany's  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  have  practically  quadrupled.  No  similar  showing  can  be 
made  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Germany’s  merchant  marine  has  increased  as  follows  since  the 
creation  of  the  Empire  : — 

Tons  net. 

1871  982,355 

1881  .  1,181,525 

1891  .  1,433,413 

1901  .  1,941,645 

1911  2,903,570 

1913  3,153,724 

The  increase  of  the  German  merchant  marine  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  rapid.  In  a  few  decades  it  has  obtained  the  second  place 
among  the  mercantile  fleets  of  the  world. 

Production  is  more  important  than  commerce  as  a  creator  of 
wealth.  The  figures  given  in  these  pages  show  that  German 
production  in  field,  mine  and  factory  has  increased  much  faster 
than  British  production,  notwithstanding,  or  probably  because,  the 
economic  policy  which  she  has  pursued,  of  which  Fiscal  Protection 
is  merely  a  part,  and  possibly  a  part  of  inferior  importance. 
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I'p  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany’s  wealth  had  been 
growing  at  an  extraordinarily  rapid  rate.  In  1913  Herr  Helfferich, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  who 
during  the  war  became  the  head  of  the  German  Imperial  Treasury, 
estimated  the  wealth  of  the  German  people  as  follows  in  his  book 
Germany's  Economic  Progress  and  National  Wealth  : — 

Buildings  and  Other  Property  Insured  against  Fire . £10,000,000,000 

Land  in  the  Country  and  the  Towns  .  3,500,000,000 

Mines  .  300,000,000 

Ships,  Goods  in  Transit,  and  Aletallic  Currency .  300,000,000 

Public  Property  Not  Insured  Against  Fire,  including 

Railways  .  1,500,000,000 

Capital  Invested  Abroad  .  1,000,000,000 

Total  . £16,600,000,000 

At  the  end  of  his  book  Herr  Helfferich  summed  up  Germany’s 
financial  position  as  follows  : — 

“  The  German  national  income  amounts  to  £2,000,000,000  a  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  income  of  from  £1,100,000,000  to  £1,250,000,0*00  about  the 
year  1895. 

“Gf  these  £2,000,000,000  about  one-sixth,  or  £350,000,000,  is  devoted  to 
public  purposes,  and  about  £1,250,000,000  is  spent  by  private  individuals. 
From  £400,000,000  to  £425,000,000  are  added  annually  to  the  national 
wealth  by  savings  and  investments,  while  the  national  property  is,  in 
addition,  increased  by  about  £100,000,000  owing  to  the  riso  in  values. 
Thus,  altogether  £500,000,000  are  added  annually  to  the  national  wealth, 
as  compared  with  from  £225,000,000  to  £250,000,000  about  the  year  1898. 

“  The  national  wealth  of  Germany  amounts  to-day  to  more  than 
£1.5,000,000,000,  while  it  amounted  only  to  approximately  £10,000,000  about 
the  year  1895.” 

Before  the  war  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  was  supposed  to 
amount  to  about  i- 15, 000 ,000, 000,  and  the  British  national  income 
was  calculated  to  reach  £2 ,000 ,000,000.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  Germany  has  in  a  few  decades  overtaken  Great  Britain  not 
only  in  production  but  also  in  accumulated  wealth,  and  that  her 
yearly  income,  which  formerly  was  exceedingly  small,  equalled 
in  1913  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  German  authorities 
have  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion  and  some  of  them  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  forecast  the  future  development  of  the  wealth  of 
Germany  and  of  some  other  countries  For  instance,  Herr  Stein- 
mann-Bucher  wrote  in  his  book  350  Milliarden  Deutsches  Volks- 
rermogen  :  — 

“Formerly  we  wore  told  that  the  wealth  of  Germany  amounted  to 
£10,600,000,000,  that  of  France  to  £10,000,000,000,  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  to  £12,500,000,000.  To-day  we  may  say  that  Germany’s  wealth 
comes  to  £17,500,000,000,  France’s  wealth  at  m.ost  to  £12,500,000,000, 
and  that  of  Great  Britain  to  £16,000,000,000.  In  twenty  years,  in  1930. 
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Germany  will  have  a  national  wealth  of  £30, 000, 000, 000,  which  should  I 
compare  with  a  wealth  of  £15,000,000,000  in  the  case  of  France  and  of  I 
£21,000,000,000  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.”  | 

The  facts  and  figures  supplied  in  these  pages  show  that  Ger-  i 
many’s  production,  her  trade,  and  her  accumulated  wealth  have 
during  the  last  few  decades  grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
According  to  the  high  authority  of  Herr  Helfferich,  Germany  added 
before  the  war  every  year  T500,000,000  to  her  accumulated  wealth. 
That  is  a  gigantic  surplus.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Ger-  | 
many  should  be  able,  if  defeated,  to  pay  a  very  large  war  in-  t 
demnity  in  yearly  instalments  by  pledging  her  surplus  income  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  As  the  damage  which  Germany 
has  done  to  her  opponents  must  be  estimated  to  amount  to  at 
least  £50,000,000,000,  she  would  have  to  devote  her  entire  surplus  i 
to  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  during  one  hundred  years.  [_ 
That  is  scarcely  a  practicable  proposition.  Besides,  we  must  j 
doubt  whether  Germany’s  prosperity  would  survive  a  great 
military  defeat.  The  defeat  of  the  German  armies  might  be 
accompanied  by  vast  damage  to  German  property  in  the  frontier 
districts,  and  it  might  be  followed  by  civil  war  within  Germany,  ' 
by  the  break-up  of  the  German  Empire,  and  by  considerable  ter¬ 
ritorial  losses.  The  retrocession  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France 
would  deprive  Germany  of  the  bulk  of  her  iron  ore,  while  the 
re-creation  of  an  independent  Poland,  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationality,  would  deprive  her  of  the  enormous  Silesian 
coalfield  which  alone  contains  more  coal  than  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  f 

The  German  people,  if  defeated,  might  conceivably  have  the  f 
ability  to  pay  a  very  large,  but  scarcely  an  adequate,  indemnity  i 

out  of  their  yearly  surplus,  but  would  they  also  have  the  will  to  L 

do  it?  It  would  be  difficult  to  compel  them  to  pay  vast  sums  to  | 

the  Allies  for  decades,  for  compulsion  would  involve  the  occupa-  f 

tion  of  German  frontier  districts,  harbours,  coalfields,  etc.,  by  ' 

Allied  garrisons  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Such  an  j 

arrangement  would  mean  a  prolonged  state  of  bondage  enforced  ^ 

ujx)n  the  German  people  by  military  means.  Besides,  if  Germany 
were  to  pay  for  the  damage  done  by  her  troops  out  of  her  yearly  I 
surplus,  the  Allies  would  have  to  re-establish  Germany’s  pros-  ' 
jierity.  Otherwise  they  could  obtain  only  little  from  the  country. 

As  Germany’s  industrial  prosperity  was  largely  created  at  the  I 

cost  of  the  other  industrial  States,  the  renewed  increase  of  the  I 

wealth  of  Germany  would  involve  considerable  loss  to  the  Allies, 
a  loss  which  conceivably  would  be  greater  than  the  monetary  in¬ 
demnities  w'hich  might  perhaps  be  obtained  from  her.  In  other 
words,  the  Allies  would  have  to  hand  over  to  Germany  their  j 
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markets  and  part  of  their  industries  in  return  for  utterly  insuffi¬ 
cient  monetary  payments.  They  would  scarcely  be  prepared  to 
re-establish  Germany’s  prosperity  to  the  harm  of  their  own  in¬ 
dustries.  Very  likely  defeat  will  end  the  German  Empire  and 
will  bring  Germany’s  vast  prosperity  .also  to  an  end.  It  seems, 
therefore,  clear  that  Germany  cannot  pay  an  adequate  monetary 
indemnity  if  defeated. 

While  Germany  will  probably  be  unable  to  pay,  after  an  ultimate 
defeat,  an  adequate  indemnity  in  cash,  she  can  easily  do  so  in 
goods.  Her  mineral  resources  alone  represent,  as  I  have  shown 
in  the  preceding  article,  a  value  of  at  least  £237,678,000,000.  By 
seizing  the  coal,  iron,  and  oil  resources  of  their  opponents  and 
by  proclaiming  that  they  would  retain  them  as  an  indemnity,  the 
Germans  have  created  an  important  precedent  which  they  may 
live  to  regret.  The  Germans  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  France 
and  Bussia  of  all  coal  and  iron  so  as  to  make  these  countries 
militarily  helpless  and  economically  dependent  upon  Germany 
for  all  time.  The  Germans  w’ell  understand  the  importance  of 
coal  and  iron  in  the  life  of  nations.  The  coal  and  iron  beds  are 
Xature’s  power-hou.se  and  Nature’s  arsenal.  They  provide  nations 
with  wealth  and  with  weapons  for  war.  A  nation  can  more  easily 
he  disarmed  by  seizing  its  coal  and  iron  fields  than  by  dismantling 
its  fortresses  and  seizing  its  ships  and  arms.  Ships,  arms,  and 
fortresses  may  be  re-created,  but  coal  and  iron  fields  which  have 
been  lost  cannot  be  replaced.  The  loss  of  these  disarms  nations 
for  all  time.  These  considerations,  which  have  guided  Germany’s 
statesmen  in  their  actions  towards  their  opponents,  will  no  doubt 
influence  the  attitude  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Allied  nations  in 
case  of  a  complete  victory.  The  Allied  statesmen  will  probably 
prefer  actual  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part 
of  Germany  to  paper  promises.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  longer 
the  war  will  last,  the  greater  the  damage  done  by  the  German 
armies  will  be,  the  greater  will  be  the  compensation  which  the 
Allies  will  eventually  have  to  claim.  That  consideration  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  the  German  statesmen  and  business  men 
and  by  the  German  nation  as  a  whole. 
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PATKICK  BRANWELL  BRONTE  :  AN  EXTENUATION. 

Just  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  on  June  26th,  1817,  there  vas 
horn  at  the  Parsonage,  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  Patrick  Bran- 
well  Bronte,  not  the  least  remarkable  member  of  a  remarkable 
family.  The  son  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  the  minister  of 
Thornton,  Bran  well,  as  he  is  now  called,  for  he  dropped  the  use 
of  his  Hibernian  saint-name,  was  the  brother  of  Charlotte,  Emily, 
and  Ann  Bronte,  and  with  them  makes  up  the  deeply  interesting 
Bronte  family  quadrilateral,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  ever-memorable  Bronte  novel  quadrilateral  made  up  of 
Jane  Eyre,  Shirley,  Villeite,  and  Wuthering  Heights. 

Even  in  the  stress  of  war-time  the  centenary  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
which  fell  on  April  21st,  1916,  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  Bronte 
Society  and  her  admirers  in  literary  circles,  but  that  of  Branwell, 
which  came  a  year  later,  passed  unnoticed,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  did  so,  for  had  it  been  recalled  we  should  have  had  vials 
of  reprobation  poured  out  on  his  memory.  He  is  the  black  sheep 
of  the  Bronte  flock  and  has  been  the  target  of  a  cockshy  of  oppro¬ 
brious  epithets,  until  it  has  become  the  popular  conviction  that 
he  was  merely  a  dull-witted  profligate  and  confirmed  drunkard 
who  wasted  his  life,  wrecked  his  home,  and  darkened  and  perhaps 
shortened  his  sisters’  lives.  Almost  all  the  Bronte  writers  have 
a  passing  stab  at  him  :  “  unhappy,”  ‘‘  ill-starred,”  ”  dissolute,” 
‘‘  foolish,”  “  depraved,”  ”  reckless,”  “  sordid,”  “  degraded,” 
‘‘  vulgar,”  ‘‘  debased,”  “  diabolical,”  are  a  few  of  the  adjectives 
applied  to  him.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  has  resented  the  constant 
intrusion  of  his  name  into  the  biography  of  his  sisters,  and  ]\Ir. 
Swinburne,  with  singular  effrontery,  having  regard  to  his  own 
personal  history,  pilloried  him  as  “  a  lamentable  and  contempt¬ 
ible  caitiff,  contemptible  not  so  much  for  his  commonplace 
debauchery  as  for  his  lying  pretensions  and  his  nerveless 
cowardice.” 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  grave  injustice  and  shallow  misconcep¬ 
tion.  Branw'ell  had  his  faults — grievous  faults — but  he  had  also 
many  fine  qualities.  He  had  his  lapses,  terrible  lapses,  but  he  had 
also  his  flights  into  the  empyrean.  The  evil  that  he  did  has  lived 
after  him  with  a  vengeance  and  has  been  kept  lighted  up  by  the 
effulgence  of  his  sisters’  fame,  while  the  assumption  is  that  there 
was  no  good  to  be  interred  with  his  bones.  But  there  was  some 
good  to  his  credit  after  all,  and  a  study  of  his  life  is  requisite  to 
the  complete  comprehension  of  the  Bronte  tragedy.  He  presents 
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a  psychological  problem  of  intense  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  do  not  know  more  of  him  than  we  do.  Our  information 
about  him  is  meagre  when  compared  with  that  about  his  sisters. 
Charlotte,  the  most  copious  of  correspondents,  but  rarely  refers 
to  him  in  her  letters,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  memories 
must  have  welled  up,  she  had  nothing  pleasant  to  say  of  him. 
Cnder  a  mistaken  sense  of  shame,  she  found  any  allusion  to  him 
painful. 

Branwell  had  a  liberal  endowment  of  the  unique  Bronte  genius — 
genuine  genius — a  clouded  fire  at  his  heart  like  that  of  the  opal, 
with  all  the  ill-luck  that  is  associated  with  that  magic  stone.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  gave  token  of  this.  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  us 
that  he  was  as  a  boy  “  of  remarkable  promise  and  in  some  ways 
of  extraordinary  precocity  of  talent.”  When,  at  seven  years  of 
age,  his  eccentric  father  put  him  behind  a  mask,  in  order  that  he 
might  speak  freely  and  without  timidity,  and  asked  him  which 
was  the  best  way  of  knowing  the  difference  between  the  intellects 
of  men  and  women,  he  replied  (and  his  reply  displayed  wisdom 
that  .should  be  insisted  on  to-day)  :  “  By  considering  the  differences 
between  them  as  to  their  bodies.”  His  sisters  in  these  days  re¬ 
garded  him  as  the  brightest  ornament  and  hope  of  their  family, 
and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  assured  us  that  when  he  was  about  seven¬ 
teen  he  had  intellectual  gifts  of  the  highest  order  and  a  winning 
personal  charm.  “Ambitious,  clever,”  said  Sir  Wemyss,  “  he 
seemed  destined  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  world.  Even 
his  father’s  dull  parishioners  recognised  the  fire  of  genius  in  the 
lad,  and  long  years  after  he  had  gone  the  most  vivid  reminiscences 
and  fondest  memories  of  the  oldest  people  in  the  village  centred 
in  the  hapless  youth.” 

During  adolescence  Branwell  must  have  presented  a  striking 
and  attractive  figure.  Short  of  stature — the  shortness  due  no  doubt 
to  shortage  of  food  in  childhood ;  for  his  father  was  tall  and  his 
mother  of  average  height — with  radiant  red  hair  (Charlotte  called 
it  tawny) ,  and  a  handsome  face  lit  up  by  Celtic  animation,  bright 
and  vivacious  in  manner,  and  of  exceptional  conversational  powers 
enriched  by  copious  literary  allusions,  he  impressed  all  who  met 
him  by  his  ability,  versatility,  and  range  of  information.  Moved 
by  his  artistic  temperament  he  studied  music  and  attained  to 
some  skill  in  painting,  for  his  portraits  and  water-colour  sketches, 
notwithstanding  their  technical  imperfections,  are  not  without 
dignity  and  merit.  And  not  only  was  he  painting  at  this  time, 
but  pouring  forth,  as  bounteously  as  his  sisters,  poems,  tales, 
adventures,  tragedies,  not  inferior  in  quality  to  theirs  and  which, 
allowing  for  the  greater  precocity  of  their  sex,  might  be  regarded 
as  of  even  higher  significance.  His  poems  with  certain  personal 
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characteristics  reveal  the  same  creative  imagination  that  is  seen 
in  those  of  his  sisters,  the  same  melancholic  tendency — in  him  it 
become  ultimately  sepulchral — the  same  love  of  nature  in  her 
wilder  moods  that  became  an  obsession  with  Emily  and  moans 
and  surges  through  the  pages  of  Wuthering  Heights.  Humour 
Branwell  had,  the  same  Northern  humour  that  spurts  out  in 
Wuthering  Heights  in  the  sayings  of  the  old  Calvinistic  farm 
servant,  the  same  humour,  but  less  grim  and  more  broad  and 
genial.  Without  that  humour  we  may  be  sure  he  would  not  have 
been  sumrhoned,  as  he  often  was,  by  the  landlord  of  the  “  Black 
Bull  ”  to  discuss  a  bottle  of  wine  whenever  a  traveller  arrived 
who  required  to  be  amused. 

The  wonder  is  that  Branwell  Bronte  was  what  lie  was, 
considering  his  “  upbringing,”  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland.  Losing 
his  mother — a  gentle  graceful-minded  Cornish  woman — when 
he  was  five  years  old,  he  was  deprived  of  those  maternal 
influences  that  are  most  precious  in  after  life,  and  left 
to  the  guidance  of  his  father,  who  was  eccentric  to 
the  verge  of  madness.  Mr.  Bronte  was  a  man  of  soldierly 
spirit  and  high  principle,  but  passionate  and  at  the  same 
time  rigid,  with  Spartan  ideas  of  discipline,  and  lacking  that  fine 
sympathy  and  delicate  perception  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  make  his  family  happy.  He  held  himself  aloof  and  shut  himself 
up  in  his  study.  There  was  little  room  in  his  house  for  gaiety  or 
amusement.  The  children,  without  companions  of  their  owti  age, 
grew  up  silent  and  reserved  under  the  prim  but  not  unkindly 
regulations  of  a  maiden  aunt  and  wdth  the  society  of  uncouth 
but  good-natured  domestics. 

Branwell  had  not  even  the  poor  educational  advantages  which 
his  sisters  enjoyed.  His  father  undertook  his  education,  giving 
him  a  few  hours  of  instruction  daily,  and  w'hen  these  were  over 
he  was  free  to  disport  himself  with  the  rough  boys  of  the  village. 
He  was  practically  self-educated.  Untrained  as  he  was,  and  having 
regard  to  his  predilections,  the  decision  arrived  at  when  he  was 
eighteen  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  the  career  of  an  artist 
was  a  wise  one,  and  one  must  regret  that  it  was  not  adhered  to. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  as  a  pupil  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  he  would,  in  association  with  kindred  spirits  in  London, 
in  all  probability  have  developed  his  artistic  or  literary  abilities 
in  a  systematic  and  remunerative  way.  But  that  was  not  to  be, 
and  he  had  to  return  to  Yorkshire,  to  unstimulating  lessons  in 
portrait  painting  at  Bradford,  to  loafing  at  home,  to  the  drudgery' 
of  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  at  Broughton-in-Furness,  and  to  the 
soul-crabbing  occupation  of  a  booking  clerk  at  a  small  country 
railway  station.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life — when  he  was 
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from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  years  of  age  (the  danger-zone  in  such 
matters) — that  he  gave  way  to  habits  of  intemperance.  Conscious  of 
power  and  faculty,  disappointed,  and  drifting  without  any  definite 
scheme  of  life,  he  lost  his  mental  balance,  but  his  excesses  were 
social  and  occasional  and  did  not  abridge  his  mental  activity,  for 
some  fine  literary  work  was  produced  at  this  time.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  to  disparage  his  literary  remains.  Miss  Eobinson 
has  said  that  his  lyrics  had  “  the  pulpit  twang  ”  and  were  weak 
and  characterless  effusions,  and  Mr.  Clement  Shorter 'would  have 
ns  believe  that  “  neither  his  letters  nor  the  various  manuscripts 
of  his  that  have  survived  show  any  of  the  talent  that  his  sisters 
were  at  one  time  disposed  to  attribute  to  them.”  But  anyone  who 
reads  his  letters  to  Wordstvorth,  to  Hartley  Coleridge,  to  Black¬ 
wood  and  to  Leyland,  written  at  this  time,  will  surely  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  sisters  who  were  right  and 
Mr.  Clement  Shorter  who  is  wrong,  and  anyone  who  reads 
his  poem  On  Caroline,  his  sonnet  to  The  Emigrant,  and  his  Trans¬ 
lations  from  Horaee  will  have  doubts  of  Miss  Eobinson’s  critical 
acumen.  His  letters  are  admirable  in  a  literary  sense — 
full  of  vigour  and  feeling  and  abounding  in  subtle  turns 
of  verbal  expression — as  good  as  Charlotte’s  at  her  best.  And 
his  poems — feeble,  no  doubt,  sometimes — are  the  direct  expression 
of  the  plenitude  of  his  emotions ;  sometimes  rise  into  noble 
imagery,  and  always  show  felicities  of  versification.  Space  for¬ 
bids  illustrative  specimens  of  his  poetry  here,  but  I  may  quote 
two  verses  from  his  poem  on  The  Afghan  War  which  at  this 
critical  moment  make  a  stiiTing  and  appropriate  appeal  to  all  of 
British  blood. 

“England  rise!  Thinp  ancient  thunder 
Humbled  mightier  foes  than  these; 

Broke  a  whole  world’s  bonds  asunder. 

Gave  thee  Empire  o’er  the  seas. 

And  while  yet  one  rose  may  blossom, 

Emblem  of  thy  former  bloom, 

T.et  not  age  invade  thy  bosom — 

Brightest  shine  in  darkest  gloom ! 

“  While  one  oak  thy  homes  shall  shadow 
Stand  like  it  as  thou  hast  stood; 

While  a  spring  greets  grove  and  meadow. 

Let  not  winter  freeze  thy  blood, 

Till  this  hour  St.  George’s  Standard 
Led  the  advancing  march  of  time, 

England  I  keep  it  streaming  vanward. 

Conquer  every  ago  and  clime!” 

It  was  after  his  twenty-fourth  birthday  that  Branwell’s  genius 
was  frosted,  while  still  immature  and  in  only  early  efflorescence. 
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Mortification  and  intoxication  were  both  concerned  in  the  check,  , 
and  other  irregularities  of  conduct  which,  although  they  have  1 
been  magnified,  were  deplorable  enough.  He  behaved  with  con-  j 
summate  folly,  and  exposed  himself  to  just  censure  and  mh-  j 
representation. 

It  is  imjxissible  to  deal  with  all  or  many  of  the  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  which  Bran  well  has  been  the  victim,  but  there  is  one 
that  may  be  disposed  of  because  it  has  been  frequently  rejteated 
and  places  him  in  a  very  mean  and  despicable  light that  is  the 
statement  that  without  any  justification  he  laid  claim  to  the  author¬ 
ship  of  Wuthering  Heights.  For  this  bogus  claim  Mr.  Clement 
Shorter  held  him  res}x>nsiblc,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  it  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  found  him  guilty  of  “  lying  pretensions.”  Xow 
it  is  certain  that  he  never  advanced  such  a  claim  and  that  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  done  so  as  he  never  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  book.  His  sister  Charlotte  expressly  says  so. 
He  died  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  sisters  had  ever  published  a 
line.  Long  after  his  death  two  casual  acquaintances  affirmed  that 
he  had  read  to  them  a  large  part  of  the  story  in  manuscript ;  and 
Mr.  Francis  Grundy  in  his  Pictures  of  the  Past  said  that  Branwell 
had  asserted  to  him  that  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  it.  But  Mr. 
Grundy’s  memory  must  have  been  at  fault,  for  at  the  time  the 
alleged  assertion  was  made  the  book  was  not  written  ;  and  the 
casual  acquaintances  must  have  been  deceived  by  some  resem¬ 
blance  between  some  of  Branwell’s  own  lucubrations  and  his 
sister’s  work.  For  years  before  his  fall  Branwell  and  Emily  were 
on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy  and  in  constant  communication, 
for  Emily  was  more  at  home  than  the  other  sisters.  They  both 
had  gloom  and  despondency  implanted  in  their  nature  in  unusual 
measure,  and  in  their  long  moorland  rambles  Emily  may  have 
derived  from  Branw’ell’s  fertile  brain  some'  of  the  weird  fancies 
she  embodied  in  her  novel ;  but  to  say  that  Branwell  ever  tried 
to  filch  from  his  sister  her  well-won  honours  is  a  cruel  and  baseless 
calumny.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  other  discreditable 
legends  that  have  gathered  round  Branwell’s  memory  and  be¬ 
smirched  it  rest  on  an  equally  unstable  foundation. 

The  Robinson  incident  is  always  regarded  as  Branwell’ s  crown¬ 
ing  iniquity.  It  was  the  part  he  played  or  was  supposed  to  have 
played  in  it  that,  far  more  than  his  irregular  habits,  aliengited  his 
sisters’  affections  and  led  Charlotte  to  write  of  him  so  harshly 
during  his  declining  days  and  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Branwell  did  undoubtedly  fall  passionately  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Robinson,  the  wdfe  of  his  employer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
the  mother  of  his  pupil  at  Thorp  Green  ;  a  woman  of  many  per¬ 
sonal  attractions,  with  whom  he  w^as  in  almost  daily  association 
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for  two  and  a  half  years.  But  so  far  there  was  nothing  more 
reprehensible  in  his  conduct  than  in  that  of  his  sister  Charlotte, 
who  fell  passionately  in  love  with  her  professor,  M.  Paul  Heger, 
a  married  man,  with  whom  she  was  associated  as  a  pupil  and 
teacher  for  one  year  and  eight  months  at  the  Vcnsionnat  at 
Brussels. 

But  it  was  in  the  subsequent  phases  of  the  passion  that  diver¬ 
gences  took  place.  Charlotte,  after  a  season  of  perilous  tempta¬ 
tion,  grappled  with  her  passion  and  overcame  it.  “I  returned  to 
Brussels,”  she  wrote,  “  after  aunt’s  death,  against  my  conscience, 
prompted  by  what  then  seemed  an  irresistible  impulse.  I  was 
punished  for  my  selfish  folly  by  a  withdrawal  for  more  than  tw’o 
years  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind.”  The  neurotic  little 
woman  was,  like  Kilmeny,  ‘‘  pure  as  pure  could  be,”  and  had 
an  indomitable  will,  and  after  the  pathetic  struggle  subdued  her 
passion  but  did  not  extinguish  it,  for  it  flamed  up  again,  innocently 
enough  but  ardently,  in  the  pages  of  Villette. 

The  neurotic  brother,  on  the  other  hand,  made  no  effort  to 
control  his  passion  but  abandoned  himself  to  its  sway,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  soon  plunged  in  madness ;  and  the  painful 
feature  in  his  case  was  that  his  madness  was  not  recognised,  and 
so  he  was  visited  with  stern  condemnation  when  he  required 
medical  treatment  and  with  contempt  when  he  deserved  pity. 
Misled  no  doubt  by  her  Puritan  prepossessions  Charlotte  regarded 
her  brother’s  acts  as  inveterate  offences  and  heinous  sins,  and  the 
three  sisters,  notwithstanding  their  deep  affection  for  him,  loaded 
him  with  reproaches,  intended  to  be  salutary  but  calculated  to 
exacerbate  his  malady.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  taking  her  cue  from  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  having  no  real  conception  of  the  state  of  Branwell’s 
mind,  is  stringent  in  her  judgment  on  “  the  w'eak  and  corrupted 
young  man  and  on  the  woman  whom  she  believed  to  have  been 
his  paramour  and  guilty  accomplice  ” ;  but  whom  afterwards  she 
had,  not  without  some  personal  humiliation,  to  exonerate  from 
blame. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  two  years  of  Branwell’s 
sojourn  with  the  Robinsons  at  Thorp  Green  were'the  happiest  if 
not  the  most  intellectually  vivid  of  his  life.  He  found  himself  in 
pleasant  pastures  with  comparative  ease.  His  good  manners, 
his  originality,  his  wit,  his  accomplishments  secured  to  him  many 
friends,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  services  were  highly  appreciated 
by  his  employers.  Writing  from  Haworth  at  the  Christmas  of 
1844,  after  he  had  been  two  years  at  Thorp  Green,  Charlotte 
says  :  ”  Ann  and  Branwell  have  just  left  us  to  return  to  Thorp 
Green ;  they  are  both  wonderfully  valued  in  their  situations.” 

It  was  only  during  his  last  six  months  at  Thorp  Green  that 
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Bran  well  became  infatuated  with  Mrs.  Eobinson,  whose  kindness 
and  condescension  he  mistook  for  a  return  of  his  affection.  He 
had  never  been  in  love  before,  and  hugged  his  new  emotions. 

At  last  he  must  somehow  have  revealed  the  state  of  his  feelings 
to  the  lady ;  but  there  can  have  been  nothing  outrageous  in  his 
advances,  for  Mrs.  Eobinson  made  no  complaint  to  her  husband 
until  he  had  gone  home  for  his  holidays,  and  then  it  w'as  that  he 
was  peremptorily  dismissed. 

Branw’ell’s  infatuation  for  Mrs.  Eobinson  was  morbid  and  not 
vicious,  from  the  first.  It  w’as  egotistic  and  wildly  extravagant. 

He  thought  he  had  received  encouragement  where  he  had  had 
none.  He  believed  that  this  virtuous  and  highly  conventional 
matron,  seventeen  years  his  senior,  had  offered  to  elope  with  him 
or  to  wait  for  him  and  marry  him  on  her  husband’s  death.  His 
health  was  beginning  to  give  way,  and  this  wdld  phantasy  was  the  i 
initial  stage  of  the  disease  wdiich  steadily  progressed  and  carried 
him  off  three  years  later.  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  thinks  that  Bran- 
well  was  taking  opium  at  this  time  and  that  that  may  account  for 
his  indiscretions  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  that,  and  opium  is  not  ; 
erotic  in  its  action.  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  that  it  was  only  during  i 

the  last  three  years  of  his  life — that  is  to  say,  after  he  had  left 
Thorp  Green — that  he  resorted  to  opium  habitually  by  way  of 
stunning  conscience.  It  seems  to  me  indubitable  that  it  was 
tuberculosis,  that  deadly  family  familiar,  that  had  got  a  grip  of 
him.  It  carried  off  all  his  five  sisters;  it  wms  firmly  ensconced  in 
the  Haw’orth  Parsonage.  A  constitutional  susceptibility  to  it 
would,  in  Branwell’s  case,  be  intensified  by  his  former  excesses, 
and  the  state  of  his  nervous  system  thus  induced  would  favour 
the  development  in  a  pronounced  form  of  those  mental  disorders 
that  so  frequently  accompany  the  disease. 

Branwell’s  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time  before  his 
grand  passion  declared  itself.  In  July,  1844,  Mr.  Leyland  re¬ 
corded  that  his  health  wms  not  as  good  as  formerly,  and  his  sisters 
noticed  that  he  was  excitable.  Early  in  1845  Ann  observed  in  her 
brother  a  certain  excitability  and  fitfulness  of  manner,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  pass  suddenly  from  gaiety  to  moody  disquietude.  A 
change  had  been  coming  on  for  six  months,  a  change  which  in 
the  beginning  had  scarcely  been  understood  by  himself  but  which  | 
on  the  sudden  shock  of  his  dismissal  from  Thorp  Green  speedily 
declared  itself  in  phthisical  insanity.  The  strange  irregularities 
of  his  disposition  and  the  irresistible  fervour  of  his  suppressed 
and  feverish  passion  deepened  into  monomania.  He  passed 
through  what  he  described  as  “  eleven  continuous  nights  of  sleep¬ 
less  horror,”  when  his  mind  reeled  and  shook  in  agony,  intense 
and  ungovernable,  and  then  he  developed  positive  delusions.  He 
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believed  that  Mr.  Eobinson  had  threatened  to  shoot  him,  that  he 
had  received  letters  from  the  lady  assuring  him  of  her  devotion 
to  him,  that  her  husband’s  property  was  left  to  her  on  the  express 
condition  that  she  never  saw  him  (Branwell)  again,  and  that  she 
was  consequently  distracted  with  sorrow  and  despair — all  which 
was  baseless  imagination.  He  became  deeply  despondent,  accused 
himself  of  the  blackest  guilt  and  treachery,  repeatedly  threatened 
suicide  and  violence,  even  against  his  aged  father,  and  became 
irascible,  suspicious,  and  morose,  exhibiting  the  familiar  mental 
symptoms  of  phthisical  insanity,  which  are  summarised  by  Sir 
Thomas  Clouston  as  “  a  gradual  alteration  of  disposition,  conduct, 
and  feeling  in  the  direction  of  morbid  suspicion,  of  irritability,  of 
moroseness,  and  of  unsociability.” 

It  might  be  objected  to  the  suggestion  that  Branwell  Bronte 
was  the  victim  of  phthisical  insanity  that  he  did  not,  except  in 
gradual  emaciation,  show’  any  of  the  bodily  signs  of  phthisis  which 
were  so  conspicuous  in  the  cases  of  his  sisters,  but  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  phthisical  insanity  that  it  masks  the  bodily  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  It  often  advances  almost  to  the  end  steadily, 
without  cough,  breathlessness,  pain,  or  manifest  w’eakness.  In 
Branwell’s  case,  too,  the  disease  w’as  still  further  masked  by 
his  use  of  opium  and  by  his  intemperate  habits.  For  the  last 
three  years  of  his  life  he  resorted  to  opium  because  he  said  it 
made  him  forget  better  than  drink,  but  he  took  drink  too  w’hen 
he  could  get  it.  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  he  had  several  attacks  of 
delirium  tremens,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  had,  however,  some 
convulsive  seizures,  and  showed  a  steady  loss  of  brain-power. 
Charlotte,  writing  to  Miss  Letitia  Wheelwright  in  March,  1849, 
announcing  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  says  he  had  been  long 
in  weak  health  and  latterly  consumptive. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
Branw’ell  Bronte  displayed  a  mental  attitude  closely  approximating 
to  that  displayed  by  his  sisters  Emily  and  Ann.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  spes  phthisica  as  it  is  called,  or  the  delusive  hope¬ 
fulness  w’hich  so  often  lights  up  the  gloomy  pathway  of  the 
disease  and  even  the  entrance  on  the  Dark  Valley,  they  all  three 
essayed  to  despise  death  and  set  it  at  defiance.  Not  one  of  them 
died  in  bed.  Pallid,  wasting  visibly,  suffering  acutely,  Emily 
resolutely  refused  to  see  a  doctor  or  to  take  remedies.  On  the 
day  of  her  death  she  persisted  in  dressing  herself  and  sat  on  the 
hearth  combing  her  long  brown  hair.  She  came  downstairs  to  the 
little  back-parlour  and  tried  to  do  some  work  but  grew  gradually 
wwse,  and  when  she  could  no  longer  speak  gasped  in  a  husky 
voice  :  “  If  you  will  send  for  a  doctor  I  will  see  him  now.”  Alas  ! 
it  was  too  late.  Her  sisters  in  an  agony  begged  her  to  let  them 
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put  her  to  bed.  “  No,  no  !  ”  she  ciied.  She  tried  to  rise,  leaning 
with  one  hand  upon  the  sofa ;  and  then  the  cord  of  life  snapped. 
She  was  dead. 

In  the  last  stage  of  her  illness  Anne  Bronte  insisted  on  going 
to  Scarborough,  hoping  that  the  sea-breezes  would  revive  her.  She 
went  there  on  May  24th,  1849,  and  died  on  May  28th.  On 
Sunday,  the  27th,  she  wanted  to  go  to  church,  but  being  dissuaded 
from  that,  walked  on  the  parade  for  a  little  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  day  of  her  death  she  rose  at  seven  o’clock  and  performed  most 
of  her  toilet  herself  and  was  assisted  downstairs  to  the  sitting-room, 
where  she  occupied  an  easy  chair  looking  serene  and  reliant.  As 
the  restlessness  of  approaching  death  appeared  she  was  borne 
to  the  sofa,  and  there,  saying  to  her  sister  :  “  Take  courage, 
Charlotte,  take  courage  !  ”  she  passed  without  a  sigh  from  the 
temporal  to  the  eternal. 

Branwell  Bronte  died  at  Haworth  with  somewhat  startling 
suddenness  on  September  24th,  1848.  He  had  been  growing 
weaker  l)ut  no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended,  and  two  days 
before  his  death  he  was  out  in  the  village.  He  was  only  one 
day  in  bed,  but  a  death-bed  was  not  for  him.  Sharing  his  sisters’ 
weird  bravery,  he  resolved  to  die  as  nobody  had  ever  died  before: 
and  when  the  last  agony  came  on  “  he  rose  to  his  feet,  as  though 
proudly  defying  death  itself  to  do  its  worst,  and  expired  standing.” 

Poor  Branwell  Bronte  !  Much  erring  !  But  much  afflicted, 
much  maligned,  much  misunderstood  ! 

James  Crichton-Browne. 
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The  lazier  critics  love  labels,  tor  a  man  who  earns  his  livin<;  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brain  can  save  himself  from  mental  labour  by 
the  simple  process  of  inventing  or  repeating  a  ])hrase  about  a 
writer  which  comes  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  key-phrase  to 
that  writer’s  work.  Such  a  critic  will  say  of  Mr.  Shaw  that 
he  is  a  perverse  i)erson  who  would  rather  stand  on  his  head  than 
stand  on  his  feet ;  that  Mr.  Wells  is  a  chilly  mechanic  with  a 
mania  for  neat  arrangements;  and  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  stands 
aloof  from  affairs  and  impartially  judges  them.  j\Ir.  Shaw  is  not 
a  perverse  person  with  a  craze  for  inversion  :  he  is  a  man  of 
rigidly  logical  mind,  and  it  is  his  logical  mind  which  separates 
him  from  his  fellows  and  makes  him  so  puzzling  to  them.  Mr. 
Shaw  goes  about  the  world  saying  to  people  :  “  Here  is  the  direct 
road  to  a  reasonable  life  !  ”  and  is  goaded  into  wit  and  wrath  by 
the  retort  :  “  We  prefer  to  travel  by  a  roundabout  way ;  and  any¬ 
how,  we’re  not  sure  that  we  wish  to  live  a  reasonable  life  !  ”  Mr. 
Wells  is  not  an  exact  scientist  ;  he  is  a  wayward  artist  who  would 
be  the  first  man  to  rebel  against  his  own  Utopia.  J\Ir.  Galsworthy 
has  so  little  of  impartiality  in  his  nature  that  he  is  veiw  perceptibly 
allowing  his  sympathies  to  degenerate  into  prejudices. 

In  all  his  work  Mr.  Galsworthy  is  the  champion  of  the  weak, 
the  solitary,  and  the  enslaved  ;  but  in  his  later  work  he  seems  in 
his  excess  of  sympathy  to  have  lost  the  power  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  weakness  and  strength  :  he  sometimes  hits  the  wrong 
person.  He  comes  round  a  corner,  as  it  were,  and  sees  a  man  with 
his  hack  against  a  wall  fighting  a  crowd,  and  without  waiting  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  without  making  certain  that 
the  man  is  weaker  than  the  crowd,  he  swiftly  places  himself  by 
the  man’s  side  and  fights  for  him.  He  does,  indeed,  denounce 
the  mob,  but  he  has  very  markedly  got  the  mob’s  instinct  to  take 
the  part  of  “  the  little  ’un.”  That  is  a  generous  instinct,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  a  just  one. 

If  Mr.  Galsworthy  had  walked  into  the  Valley  of  Elah  on  that 
morning  when  the  fair  and  ruddy  youth  David  encountered  Goliath 
he  would  certainly  have  run  to  David’s  side.  What  combat  could 
have  seemed  more  unequal  than  that  combat?  David  was  young 
and  slender  and  of  ordinary  stature.  He  wore  no  armour  and 
his  weapons  were  a  sling  and  five  pebbles  casually  picked  from 
a  brook.  Goliath  was  five  cubits  and  a  span  high,  and  his  huge 
body  was  covered  with  heavy  armour.  There  was  a  helmet  of 
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brass  on  his  head,  and  there  were  greaves  of  brass  on  his  legs, 
and  a  target  of  brass  between  his  shoulders.  His  w^eapons  were 
terrible  :  the  staff  of  his  spear  was  like  a  weaver’s  beam,  and  his 
spear’s  head  w'eighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron.  A  man  walked 
in  front  of  him  carrying  a  shield !  .  .  .  No  wonder  that  Goliath 
mocked  at  David  and  threatened  to  pick  the  flesh  from  his  bones 
and  give  it  to  the  birds.  He  probably  felt  that  one  breath  would 
blow  David  from  the  valley.  Mr.  Galsworthy,  had  he  been 
present  on  that  occasion,  would  have  said  to  himself  :  “  Poor 
David  has  no  chance  whatever  against  this  great  hulking,  uneir- 
cumcised  Philistine !  .  .  .” 

The  combat  was  an  unequal  one,  but  the  advantage  lay  not 
with  Goliath,  but  with  David.  The  giant  had  the  outward  show 
of  strength,  but  David  had  the  Power  of  God  in  his  right  arm, 
and  before  that  Power  Goliath  was  like  a  boneless  beast.  l\Ir. 
Galsworthy  makes  Stephen  More,  the  hero  of  The  Moh,  revile 
the  crowd  in  these  terms  : — 

“You  are  the  thing  that  pelts  the  weak;  kicks  women;  howls  down  tree 
speech.  This  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow.  Brain — you  have  none  1  Spirit — 
not  the  ghost  of  it !  If  you’re  not  meanness,  there’s  no  such  thing.  If  you're 
not  cowardice,  there  is  no  cowardice.’’ 

Neither  Stephen  More  nor  Mr.  Galsworthy  appears  to  know 
that  these  characteristics  of  the  mob  are  the  characteristics  of 
weak  things.  Strong  men  do  not  pelt  the  weak  or  kick  women, 
nor  do  they  prevent  free  speech.  It  is  weak  men  and  timid  men 
and  ignorant  men — politicians  and  officials  and  gutter.snipes — who 
do  these  things,  because  they  have  neither  strength  nor  the 
courage  nor  the  intelligence  to  do  otherwise. 

The  mob-instinct  of  unreasoning  chivalry  constitutes  a  very 
serious  danger  to  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  work  :  he  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  partisan  in  his  opinions  and  sympathies,  with  the  result 
that  his  sentiment  is  declining  into  sentimentalism.  He  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  believe  that  a  weak  man  is  right  because  he  is  weak.  He 
is  forgetting  the  truth  enunciated  by  Dr.  Stockmann  in  An  Enemy 


of  the  People  that  “  the  strongest  man  in  the  world  is  the  man 
who  stands  absolutely  alone” — or,  if  he  has  not  forgotten  it,  he 
is  behaving  as  if  he  believed  that  a  minority  is  always  in  the  right 
because  it  is  a  minority  :  a  belief  which  is  as  fallacious  as  that 
which  Mr.  Chesterton  sometimes  seems  to  hold,  namely,  that  a 
majority  is  always  right  because  it  is  a  majority. 

II. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  can  create  people  and  he  can  write  natural 
dialogue.  The  Silver  Box  is  a  splendid  testimony  of  his  power 
to  do  so.  But  in  his  later  plays  he  has  not  always  allowed  his 
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creatures  to  behave  in  a  creditable  fashion,  nor  has  he  always 
written  dialogue  that  exactly  fits  their  tongues.  One  suspects,  too, 
that  he  is  losing  his  sense  of  proportion,  that  he  is  not  so  capable 
now'  as  he  was  earlier  in  his  career  of  distinguishing  between 
things  w'hich  are  important  and  things  which  are  not.  He  has 
developed  an  interest  in  trivial  questions  of  sex  and  has  become 
so  absorbed  in  dilemmas  of  colliding  characters  that  he  has  lost 
sight  of  the  nature  of  his  characters.  He  has  been  called  a 
Determinist  because  he  shows  his  people  as  the  creature  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  in  his  later  work,  particularly  in  his  play  The 
Fugitive,  his  Determinism  has  become  wilful :  he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  characters  shall  become  the  victims  of 
circumstances  in  defiance  of  facts  and  the  natures  with  which 
he  has  created  them.  He  deliberately  ties  their  hands  behind 
their  backs  and  then  exclaims  :  “  These  are  the  victims  of  adverse 
circumstances!”  And  indeed  they  are,  but  the  circumstances 
have  been  artificially  created  by  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  not  by  any 
force  that  governs  the  universe.  He  is  so  eager  to  bring  Clare 
Dodmond,  in  The  Fugitive,  to  her  death  in  a  restaurant  frequented 
by  prostitutes  that  he  totally  neglects  to  consider  the  fact  that 
with  the  nature  he  gives  her  she  is  the  last  person  on  earth  likely 
to  end  in  that  way. 

It  is  not  in  ideas  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  fails,  so  far  as  his  later 
work  is  concerned — it  is  in  execution.  The  idea  of  The  Fugitive 
is  a  notable  one.  The  play,  which  in  its  faults  is  significant  of 
all  Mr,  Galsworthy’s  later  plays,  deals  with  the  tragic  failure  of 
a  sensitive  w'oman  to  adjust  her  life  to  that  of  a  dull,  unimaginative 
man  in  w'hom,  although  the  conventions  and  traditions  of  his 
class  have  schooled  him  into  a  certain  decency  of  form,  there  is 
a  very  large  measure  of  coarseness.  The  collision  is  betw'een  the 
finely-perceptive  and  the  totally-imperceptive,  and  the  theme  is 
similar,  in  one  respect,  to  that  of  The  Doll’s  House,  and  in  another 
to  that  of  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen.  But  the  treatment  of  it  is 
very  inferior  to  the  treatment  of  it  by  Ibsen  and  Synge.  Ibsen 
plainly  showed  how  impossible  it  was  for  Nora  to  continue  to 
live  with  her  husband  after  she  had  suffered  her  disillusionment. 
He  show'ed  with  equal  clarity  how  natural  it  was  that  she  should 
marry  and  love  her  husband,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  turn  away  from 
him,  Mr.  Galsworthy  takes  Clare  Dedmond .  beyond  the  stage 
to  which  Ibsen  took  Nora.  Ibsen  was  content  to  end  his  play 
with  Nora’s  exit  from  her  husband’s  home  :  he  did  not  follow* 
her  from  it  nor  show  what  became  of  her  thereafter.  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  is  concerned  less  with  the  act  of  separation  and  more  with 
the  consequences  if  it.  He  is  not  so  interested  in  her  flight  from 
her  husband  as  he  is  in  what  happens  to  her  after  she  has  flown 
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from  him.  He  has  taken  a  longer  stretch  of  Clare’s  life  than 
Ibsen  took  of  Nora’s,  but  he  has  contrived  to  make  it  smaller 
than  Nora’s.  One  derives  an  extraordinary  sense  of  completeness 
and  space  from  The  Doll’s  House,  but  does  not  derive  a  similar 
sense  from  The  Fugitive.  Ibsen  gives  one  a  sense  of  familiarity 
with  his  people,  but  Hr.  Galsworthy  hardly  makes  one  more 
familiar  with  Clare  Dedmond  and  her  husband  than  a  reader  of 
a  newspaper  is  with  the  principal  parties  to  a  divorce  suit. 

Clare  Dedmond,  like  Nora  Burke  in  Synge’s  The  Shadow  of  the 
Glen,  is  suffering  from  starved  emotions,  but  Synge  in  his  one- 
act  play  has  created  the  atmosphere  of  starved  emotions  far  more 
successfully  than  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  done  in  his  four  acts.  The 
antagonism  between  Nora  and  Daniel  Burke  is  instantly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  reader,  who,  however,  cannot  immediately  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  Clare  and  George  Dedmond  do  not  “  get  on  ” 
together.  The  reader  knows  why  Nora  married  Daniel.  “And 
how  would  I  live  and  I  an  old  woman  if  I  hadn’t  a  bit  of  a  farm 
with  cows  on  it  and  sheep  on  the  backhills?  ’’  The  sense  of  desola¬ 
tion  in  this  woman’s  life  is  so  jiowerfnlly  expressed  that  the 
reader  of  the  play  does  not  ask  any  questions.  He  does  not  stop 
to  inquire  why  Nora  married  her  husband  :  he  knows  why  she 
married  him,  and  this  knowledge  is  derived,  not  from  the  author’s 
assertions,  but  from  the  woman’s  behaviour.  A  sense  of  desolation 
is  not  created  when  the  author  says  that  there  is  desolation ,  nor  is 
it  created  when  a  character  says  :  “  I  am  miserable !  ”  It  is 
created  when  the  speech  and  behaviour  of  the  characters  are  such 
as  one  hears  and  sees  when  people  are  unhappy.  It  would  be 
absurd  for  a  writer  to  make  a  character  say  :  “I  have  a  very 
kindly  disposition,”  and  then  show  him  in  the  normal  habit  of 
beating  his  wife,  kicking  his  grandmother,  and  ill-treating  animals 
.  .  .  unless  he  were  trying  to  be  funny  or  were  portraying  a  mad¬ 
man.  There  must  be  consistency  between  character  and  conduct, 
and  the  measure  of  a  writer’s  artistry  is  the  degree  to  which  he 
succeeds  in  reconciling  the  one  with  the  other. 

It  is  when  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  later  work  is  tested  in  this  manner 
that  one  realises  how  lamentably  he  has  failed  to  create  the  illusion 
of  life.  One  goes  through  the  pages  of  The  Fugitive  making  notes 
of  interrogation  !  One  does  not  ask  :  “  Why  did  Ibsen’s  Nora 
marry  her  husband?”  “  Why  did  Synge’s  Nora  marry  her  hus¬ 
band  ?  ”  because  one  knows  the  answers  to  these  questions  from 
the  beginning  of  the  plays,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  them. 
But  why  did  Clare  Dedmond  marry  her  husband?  Because  she 
loved  him?  Because  she  wished  to  be  married  and  no  one  else 
had  asked  her?  For  money?  To  escape  from  her  parents?  It 
is  impossible  to  say. 
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in. 

The  story  of  The  Fugitive  is  summarily  this  : — 

Clare  Huntingdon,  the  daughter  of  a  poor  parson,  is  married  to 
George  Dedmond,  a  man  of  wealth  and  social  position.  When 
the  play  begins  these  two  have  reached  that  point  in  their  marital 
relationship  when  their  unhappiness  is  plain  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ances.  The  husband,  irritated  and  inizzled,  is  eager  to  make  a 
compromise  which  will  not  involve  legal  separation  and  “  talk.” 

Ci..\RE  (sofily).  I  don’t  give  satisfaction.  Please  give  me  notice. 

George.  Pish! 

Clare.  Five  years,  and  four  of  them  like  this!  I’m  sure  we’ve  served  our 
time.  Don’t  you  really  think  we  might  get  on  better  together — if  I  went 
away. 

George.  I’ve  told  you  I  won’t  stand  a  separation  for  no  real  reason,  and 
liave  your  name  bandied  about  all  over  London.  I  have  some  primitive  sense 
of  honour. 


While  travelling  abroad  the  Dedmonds  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  journalist  named  Kenneth  Malise  who  is  employed  on  a 
weekly  review.  He  and  Clare  become  very  friendly  with  each 
other,  but  George,  who  declares  that  Malise  is  a  bounder,  does 
not  share  the  friendship.  Malise  knows  that  Clare  is  unhappy  in 
her  marriage  and  he  incites  her  to  ‘‘  spread  your  wings.”  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  thought  of  what  is  to  become  of  her  when 
she  spreads  her  wings,  nor  does  he  manifest  any  concern  about 
her  ability  to  remain  in  flight.  His  attitude  towards  her  may 
roughly  be  said  to  be  :  “  It  doesn’t  matter  what  happens  to  you  so 
long  as  you  run  away  from  your  husband !  ”  Clare  eventually 
leaves  her  husband,  and  in  the  second  act  she  goes  to  Malise’s 
rooms  to  ask  for  his  advice.  She  has  taken  his  advice  to  spread 
her  wings.  What  is  she  to  do? 

Mr.  Malise  very  clearly  does  not  know  what  she  is  to  do.  While 
he  and  she  are  debating  about  her  future  his  rooms  are  invaded 
by  Dedmond ’s  parents,  his  solicitor,  and,  subsequently,  by  Ded¬ 
mond  himself.  They  endeavour  to  persuade  Clare  to  return  to 
her  husband,  which  she  refuses  to  do,  and  there  is  a  scene  in 
which  George  Dedmond,  having  offered  to  take  Clare  back  to 
his  home,  goes  away  threatening  to  divorce  her  and  cite  Malise  as 
co-respondent.  After  this  scene  Clare,  in  obedience  to  her  queer 
sense  of  honour,  which  impels  her  to  make  hateful  returns  for 
favours  received,  offers  herself  in  physical  submission  to  Malise, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  conceal  the  fact  that  such  sub¬ 
mission  is  loathsome  to  her.  It  is  necessary,  in  studying  this 
play,  to  take  considerable  notice  of  Clare’s  attitude  towards 
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physical  relationships.  Sexual  submission  is  repulsive  to  her, 
not  only  in  relation  to  her  husband,  whom  she  dislikes,  but  also 
in  relation  to  Malise,  for  whom  she  has  so  much  liking  that 
eventually  she  falls  in  love  with  him.  At  the  moment  at  which 
the  offer  is  first  made,  how'ever,  she  is  not  in  love  with  Malise : 
she  offers  herself  to  him  because  she  feels  that,  having  brought 
trouble  upon  him,  she  ought  to  make  reparation  for  her  conduct ! 

Claue.  If  I  must  bring  you  barm — let  me  pay  you  back.  I  can't  bear  it 
otherwise !  Make  some  use  of  me,  if  you  don’t  mind ! 

Malise.  My  God! 

She  puts  her  face  up  to  be  kissed,  shutting  her  eyes. 

Malise.  You  poor - 

He  clasps  and  kisses  her;  ther,  drawing  back,  looks  in  her  face.  She 
has  not  moved;  her  eyes  are  still  closed.  But  she  is  shivering; 
her  lips  are  tightly  pressed  together,  her  hands  twitching. 

Malise  {very  quietly).  No,  no!  This  is  not  the  house  of  a  “  gentleman." 

Clare  {letting  her  head  fall,  and  almost  in  a  whisper).  I’m  sorry - 

Malise.  I  understand. 

Clare.  I  don’t  feel.  And  without — I  can’t,  can’t. 

YFalise  {bitterly).  Quite  right.  You’ve  harl  enough  of  that. 

That  speech — “  I  don’t  feel.  And  without — I  can’t,  can’t  ” — is 
the  key-speech  of  Clare  Dedmond’s  nature,  and,  in  view  of  the 
end  of  the  play,  must  be  remembered. 

Malise,  recognising  that  Clare  cannot  happily  be  his  mistress 
otherwise  than  in  name,  will  not  accept  her  offer  of  physical  sub¬ 
mission  merely  as  a  return  for  what  he  may  have  to  bear  in 
her  behalf,  and  so  she  leaves  his  flat.  She  obtains  employment 
as  a  shop-assistant,  and  is  not  seen  again,  by  her  family  or  by 
Malise,  for  three  months.  Then,  after  she  has  encountered  a 
relative,  she  bolts  in  a  panic  from  the  shop  and  returns  to  Malise’s 
flat.  She  proposes  to  do  typewriting  and  asks  him  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  her.  He  gives  her  some  of  his  own  MSS.  to  type, 
and  while  they  are  discussing  her  prospects  of  employment  she 
reveals  the  fact  that  she  now  loves  him. 

Malise.  Can  you  typewrite  where  you  are? 

Clare.  I  have  to  find  a  new  room,  anyway.  I’m  changing — to  be  safe. 
{She  takes  a  luggage  ticket  from  her  glove.)  I  took  my  things  to  Charing 
Cross — only  a  bag  and  one  trunk.  {Then,  with  that  queer  expression  on  her 
face  which  prefaces  her  desperations.)  You  don’t  w'ant  me  now,  I  suppose? 

Malise.  What? 

Clare  {hardly  above  a  whisper).  Because — if  you  still  wanted  me — I  do — 
now. 

Malise  {staring  hard  into  her  face  that  is  quivering  and  smiling).  You 
mean  it?  You  do?  You  care? 

Clare.  I’ve  thought  of  you — so  much.  But  only — if  you’re  sure. 

He  clasps  her,  and  kisses  her  closed  eyes. 
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That  love  declaration  is  singularly  unconvincing,  more  so  to 
the  reader  of  the  play  than  to  the  witness  of  it.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Clare’s  liking  for  Malise  increased  during  the  three  months 
of  their  separation,  particularly  as  she  regarded  him  as  a  benefactor 
to  whom  she  had  brought  trouble,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  im¬ 
probable  that  she  would  declare  her  love  so  casually.  !Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  stage  directions  make  the  puzzle  more  involved.  If 
Clare  were  in  love  with  Malise  to  the  extent  of  overcoming  her 
hatred  of  physical  contacts,  she  would  hardly  have  “  that  queer 
expression  on  her  face  which  prefaces  her  desperations.”  When 
a  man  or  woman  is  desperate  he  or  she  is  hopeless  or  almost 
hopeless,  and  if  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  stage  directions  are  to  be  taken 
seriously  then  they  mean  that  Clare  was  willing  to  become  the 
mistress  of  Malise  for  much  the  same  reason  that  a  rat  will  fight 
in  a  corner.  But  if  her  words  mean  what  they  seem  to  mean, 
surely,  given  her  character  and  remembering  what  she  has  en¬ 
dured,  her  surrender  to  Malise  will  not  be  accompanied  by  any 
signs  of  desperation  at  all,  but  in  sheer  reaction,  if  nothing  else, 
by  every  sign  of  jubilatior?  and  relief. 

The  attitude  of  Malise  towards  Clare  does  not  appear  to  have 
undergone  any  change  at  all ;  he  is  not  any  more  in  love  with  her 
in  the  third  act  than  he  was  in  the  first  act,  w’hen,  indeed,  his 
love  had  a  dubious  aspect.  There  is  no  warmth  in  the  man,  no 
glow.  He  is  cold,  not  wdth  the  hard,  sharp,  tingling  cold  of  ice, 
but  with  the  flabby  chill  of  a  dead  fish.  When  George  Dedmond 
institutes  divorce  proceedings,  citing  Malise  as  co-respondent,  the 
fellow  goes  to  pieces,  and  whines  and  bleats  to  his  charwoman 
because  the  proprietors  of  the  review  on  which  he  is  employed 
propose  to  dismiss  him.  They  have  some  scruples  against  writers 
who  become  involved  in  scandals.  The  charwoman  informs  Clare 
of  Malise ’s  misery,  and  she,  knowing  that  her  husband  will  abandon 
the  suit  if  she  leaves  Malise,  goes  quietly  from  his  flat.  Her  next 
appearance  is  in  a  restaurant,  largely  patronised  by  prostitutes. 
One  does  not  know  what  has  happened  to  her  in  the  meantime, 
but  it  is  plain  that  she  must  have  suffered  acutely,  for  this  delicately 
bred  woman,  sensitive  to  the  point  of  morbidity  about  sexual 
relationships,  has  decided  to  become  a  prostitute !  We  see  her 
entering  “  The  Gascony  ”  for  the  first  time  when  the  fourth  act 
begins.  A  young  man,  ordinary,  decent,  and  commonly  lustful, 
makes  overtures  to  her,  treating  her  with  kindliness  w'hen  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  he  is  her  first  customer.  His  kindliness  helps  to 
reconcile  her  to  her  position,  and  she  prepares  to  leave  the  res¬ 
taurant  w’ith  him.  While  he  is  paying  the  bill  two  coarse  men 
leer  at  her,  and  one  of  them  accosts  her,  making  an  appointment 
for  the  following  evening.  As  she  watches  his  coarse  face,  in- 
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flamed  with  lust,  she  realises  the  horror  of  the  life  she  is  abuut  to  \ 
lead,  and  suddenly  makes  a  decision — she  takes  a  bottle  of  poison 
from  her  dress,  pours  its  contents  into  a  wine-glass,  and  drinks  it. 

She  dies  while  some  sportsmen  in  an  adjoining  room  play  “the  I 
last  notes  of  the  old  song  This  Day  a  Stag  Must  Die  on  a  horn.”  f 
And  that  is  the  end  of  the  play. 


IV. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  incredible  that  Clare  Dedmond  should  have 
gone  to  that  restaurant  to  sell  herself  to  any  casual  purchaser.  It 
seems  to  me,  given  her  nature,  incredible  that  she  should  even 
have  thought  of  such  a  way  of  life  or  that,  having  thought  of  it, 
she  should  not  instantly  poison  herself  rather  than  endure  it. 
i\Ir.  Galsworthy  insists  throughout  the  play  on  her  exceptional 
sensitiveness  about  sex-relationships.  I  think  that  psychologically 
he  has  over-stated  this  sensitiveness,  but,  assuming  that  he  has 
not  done  so,  is  it  conceivable  that  a  woman  who  shivers  and 
twitches  her  hands  when  she  is  kissed  by  a  man  whom  she  likes 
will  consent  to  put  on  fine  clothes  and  go  to  a  notorious  restaurant 
and  sit  at  a  table  while  men  inspect  her?  ...  (I  leave  out  of 
consideration  such  questions  as  :  “  Where  did  she  obtain  the  fine 
clothes?”  “  How  did  she  acquire  her  knowledge  of  ‘The  Gas¬ 
cony  ’  ?  ”)  If  she  were  prepared  to  endure  that  last  of  all  defile¬ 
ments,  why  did  she  run  away  from  her  husband?  If  she  were 
capable  of  selling  her  embraces,  why  did  she  shiver  and  twitch 
when  Malise  kissed  her?  George  Dedmond  was  not  a  “  bad” 
man.  He  did  not  ill-treat  her  nor  was  he  faithless  to  her.  He 
insisted,  indeed,  on  sexual  submissions,  but  one  has  difficulty  in 
believing  that  her  horror  of  these,  “  unless  I  feel,”  was  very  strong 
since  she  was  willing  to  suffer  the  casual  amours  of  “  The  Gas¬ 
cony.”  There  would  have  been  something  pitiable  in  her  if,  after 
leaving  jMalise,  she  had  returned  to  George.  There  would  have 
been  something  tragical  in  her  if,  reluctant  to  return  to  George, 
she  had  killed  herself  when  she  found  that  she  could  not  maintain 
herself  in  decency.  But  there  is  nothing  either  pitiable  or  tragical 
in  the  end  devised  for  her  by  Mr.  Galsworthy.  It  is  an  arranged 
and  schemed  destiny  that  overwhelms  Clare  Dedmond,  arranged 
and  schemed  not  by  Circumstance  but  by  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and 
having  no  relation  whatever  to  the  nature  of  the  woman.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  wanted  to  poison  her  in  “  The  Gascony,”  and  so 
he  thrust  her  into  the  restaurant  in  plain  disregard  of  her  character 
and  of  common  facts. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  the  play  which  is  intended  to  illuminate 
Clare’s  nature.  “  You’re  too  fine,”  Mrs.  Fullarton  says  to  her. 
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"  and  you’re  not  fine  enough  to  endure  things.”  How  can  one 
be  too  fine  to  endure  a  thing  and  yet  not  fine  enough  to  endure 
it?  And,  having  begun  to  question  in  that  fashion,  one  goes 
on  again  to  wonder  why  she  married  her  husband.  “  Five  years  ” 
(of  marriage),  she  says  to  her  husband,  ‘‘  and  four  of  them  like 
this !  ”  Here  is  no  case  of  slow  transformation  of  love  into  dis¬ 
like  or  of  instant  disillusionment.  Clare  does  not  suddenly  dis¬ 
cover  or  slowly  discover  that  George  is  not  the  sort  of  man  she 
had  imagined  him  to  be,  for  he  remains  throughout  the  play 
exactly  the  sort  of  man  he  was  when  she  was  wooed  and  married 
by  him.  He  did  not  become  prosaic,  unimaginative,  and  coarse 
after  marriage  :  he  w^as  always  like  that ;  and  Clare,  so  sensitive 
as  she  was,  must  have  been  jarred  by  him  as  much  before  mar¬ 
riage  as  she  was  a  year  after  marriage.  There  is  no  suggestion 
in  the  play  that  she  married  for  money.  Had  she  done  so,  surely 
she  would,  remembering  the  depths  to  wdiich  she  was  subsequently 
prepared  to  descend,  have  borne  his  dullness  and  coarseness,  not 
gladly,  perhaps,  but  with  fortitude? 

The  processes  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  so  complicated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends, 
but  this  difficulty  is  hardly  to  be  experienced  in  cases  where  the 
personalities  are  so  marked  and  divergent  as  were  the  personalities 
of  Clare  and  George  Dedmond.  If  one  were  to  take  a  man  like 
Squire  Western  in  Tom  Jones  and  manw  him  to  MtMisande  in 
PeJlcas  et  Melisande,  one  could  prophesy  with  some  certainty 
what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  marriage.  It  would  be  disas¬ 
trous.  Left  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  nature,  however,  such 
a  marriage  would  not  take  place  at  all. 

But  the  difficulty  of  fathoming  Clare’s  marital  relationships  does 
not  end  with  her  husband.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
her  attitude  towards  Malise.  What  attracted  her  to  this  ex¬ 
traordinarily  ill-bred  man  who  sneers  openly  at  her  relatives  and 
friends,  mocking  and  insulting  them  to  her  and  to  their  faces? 
The  Dedmonds,  parents  and  son,  are  dense,  but  they  are  decent. 
They  live  by  rule  because  they  cannot  live  by  any  other  means. 
It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  cannot  understand  Clare’s  point  of 
view,  any  more  than  it  is  the  fault  of  a  blind  man  that  he  falls 
over  an  obstacle  which  he  cannot  see.  Malise  regards  them  as 
malignant  people,  deliberately  imprisoning  an  aspiring  wmman.- 
His  vision  of  them  is  as  narrow  as  is  theirs  of  him,  and,  since  he 
has  not  got  their  breeding  or  kindliness,  his  conduct  is  caddish 
where  theirs  is  merely  stupid.  There  is  no  magnitude  or  charity 
in  this  man.  He  spends  his  days  and  nights  in  WTiting  petulant 
screeds  in  the  style  of  Thomas  Carlyle  :  windy  stuff,  blowing  out 
of  a  noisome  mind  ;  and  when  he  has  induced  one  helpless,  incom- 
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petent  woman  to  follow  his  creed  he  fails  her .  completely.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  seems  unable  to  create  an  artist  or  unconventional 
man  with  any  generous  or  fine  quality  in  him. 

The  last  sentences  of  the  play  show  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  had 
set  his  mind  on  Clare’s  death  in  disregard  of  the  probabilities. 
Clare,  having  swallowed  the  poison,  is  lying  back  in  her  chair, 
presumably  dead. 

The  Young  Man  has  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands;  Arnaud  is  crossing 
himself  fervently;  the  Languid  Lord  stands  gazing  with  one  of  the 
dropped  gardenias  twisted  in  his  fingers;  and  the  ivoman,  bending 
over  Clare,  kisses  her  forehead. 

That  is  a  piece  of  theatricality.  It  has  no  relationship  to  real 
things.  Those  people,  in  life,  would  not  have  stood  about  in 
sentimental  attitudes  watching  a  woman  die  of  poison.  The  young 
man  would  have  flown  for  a  doctor ;  the  waiter  would  have  rushed 
off  for  an  emetic ;  the  languid  lord  would  have  lost  his  languid 
airs  in  his  desire  to  get  away  from  the  restaurant  in  fear  lest 
he  might  be  summoned  as  a  witness  at  the  inquest ;  and  the  woman 
would  promptly  have  had  hysterics. 

V. 

The  unreality  of  The  Fugitive  is  more  apparent,  perhaps,  than 
is  the  unreality  of  The  Moh  or  .4  Bit  o’ Love  or  The  Foundations ; 
but  in  these  plays,  too,  that  unreality  is  obvious.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
has  let  go  his  hold  on  things  and  is  writing  out  of  dim  memories 
that  are  becoming  dimmer.  He  is  substituting  sentimentality  for 
sentiment  and  mechanism  for  life.  His  characters  are  like  people 
seen  hurriedly  through  a  window  by  one  who  is  anxious  to  be  at 
home  :  they  are  making  gestures,  but  the  hasty  passenger  outside 
sees  only  a  few  of  the  gestures,  perhaps  uncompleted,  and  does 
not  know  why  they  are  made.  If  men  will  not  discipline  their 
emotions  they  cannot  express  them  adequately.  If  artists  will 
not  live  with  their  characters  they  cannot  become  intimate  with 
them.  If  a  writer  will  not  let  his  people  come  to  life  and  take 
charge  of  their  owm  destinies  he  will  produce  puppets.  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  has  written  many  fine  plays  and  books,  and  will  no  doubt 
write  many  more,  but  before  he  can  do  so  again  he  must  conquer 
his  tendency  to  sentimentalism.  He  seems,  now,  to  be  sitting 
in  a  high  tow^er,  looking  down  on  the  world,  wagging  his  head 
over  it  and  murmuring — very  gently  indeed,  but  a  little  peevishly  : 
“  I  tvill  be  sorry  for  you !  I  will  be  sorry  for  you !  ”  If  he  will 
consent  to  come  down  from  his  tower  and  mingle  with  the  crowd 
he  will  speedily  discover  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  invent  occasions 
for  pity. 


St.  John  G.  Ervine. 


GOUNOD. 


I. 

Charles  Gounod  was  born  in  Paris  on  June  17th,  1818.  His 
father  was  a  portrait-painter  of  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity,  and 
married  at  rather  an  advanced  age  a  girl  twenty-two  years  younger 
than  himself,  w^ho  gave  lessons  on  the  piano  and  in  the  art  of 
accompaniment  at  Eouen,  her  native  town. 

Charles  was  only  five  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  father.  His 
mother  had  no  resources  but  the  proceeds  of  her  music-teaching, 
but  none  the  less  she  was  determined  to  give  him  a  good  education. 
He  became  a  pupil  at  the  College  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  made 
considerable  progress  in  his  classical  studies.  But  already  he 
showed  a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  sometimes  even  making 
attempts  at  composition.  Madame  Gounod  became  uneasy  :  she 
was  afraid,  on  his  behalf,  of  the  risks  of  the  artistic  career.  The 
Principal  of  the  College  tried  to  reassure  her  :  young  Gounod 
was  a  sufficiently  brilliant  scholar  to  enter  the  Ecole  Normale  :  he 
would  not  become  a  musician.  These  were  vain  words,  however  : 
it  was  Gounod’s  vocation  to  be  a  musician  :  the  Principal,  w'ho 
was  not  hard-hearted,  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  persuaded  the 
boy’s  mother  not  to  oppose  her  son’s  wishes. 

Madame  Gounod  applied  to  a  professor  of  music  who  had  at 
that  time  a  great  reputation — Reicha — whom  she  begged  to  sub¬ 
ject  Charles  to  a  rigorous  examination.  Reicha  wms  satisfied,  and 
admitted  Gounod  to  his  class  in  the  Conservatoire. 

.'Vt  the  Conservatoire  Gounod  had  numerous  masters  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  styles  :  Reicha,  Halevy,  Berton,  Lesueur, 
Paer.  He  profited  by  their  teaching,  and  in  1837  won  the  Second 
Prix  de  Rome.  Two  years  later  he  won  the  Grand  Prix.  And 
before  his  departure  to  Italy  an  orchestral  Mass  composed  by  him 
was  performed  in  Paris,  in  the  church  of  Saint-Eustache. 

Gounod  arrived  in  Rome  in  the  month  of  January,  1840.  Here 
he  worked,  and  listened  to  much  music.  The  operas  performed 
at  that  time  made  little  appeal  to  him,  but  he  never  missed  a 
ceremony  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  He  was  charmed  by  Palestrina, 
and  composed  a  Mass  which  was  performed  in  the  French  church 
of  Saint-Louis  and  brought  him  much  commendation.  At  the 
end  of  1841  he  left  Rome.  For  some  time  he  stayed  in  Vienna, 
where  he  wrote  a  Requiem  that  was  favourably  received ;  then 
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he  visited  Berlin,  and  afterwards  Leipzig,  where  he  met  with  a 
very  friendly  welcome  from  Mendelssohn.  In  the  spring  of  1843 
he  returned  to  Paris. 

The  Abbe  Dumarsais,  formerly  chaplain  at  the  College  of  Saint- 
Louis,  had  always  maintained  an  interest  in  Gounod’s  career, 
and  on  hearing  of  his  return  to  Paris  offered  him  the  post  of 
organist  in  the  Church  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres.  Gounod 
accepted  it,  and  for  three  years  zealously  conducted  the  music 
of  this  church.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  surprised  those 
who  worshipped  there,  for  the  elegant  compositions  admired  at 
that  time  were  neglected  by  him  for  the  works  of  Palestrina  and 
Bach. 

He  wrote  no  music.  While  in  Borne  he  had  been  seized  by  an 
ardent  enthusiasm  for  religion.  In  Paris  he  tried  to  solve  the 
problems  of  metaphysics  and  theology  :  he  obtained  admission  to 
lectures  in  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice ;  he  translated  the 
sermons  of  the  Pope  St.  Leo ;  he  discussed  free-will  and  the  laws 
of  logic ;  possibly  he  meditated  taking  Holy  Orders.  But  one 
day  it  became  clear  to  him  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  a  theo¬ 
logian  :  he  was  a  musician,  and  nothing  but  a  musician — and  he 
returned  to  the  composing  of  music. 

His  next  effort  was  in  the  direction  of  the  stage.  In  Borne  he 
had  met  a  famous  singer,  Mine.  Pauline  Viardot.  She  introduced 
him  to  Emile  Augier,  who  was  then  making  his  first  dramatic 
successes ;  and  she  promised  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  work 
produced  by  the  two  men  in  collaboration.  Emile  Augier  gave 
Gounod  the  poem  Sapho  :  Gounod  set  to  work,  and  on  April  16th, 
1851,  the  first  performance  of  Sapho  was  given  at  the  Opera. 
To  the  public  it  seemed  too  severe ;  the  scenery  was  very  simple ; 
there  was  no  pageantry  about  it,  and  the  authors  had  neglected 
to  introduce  dances.  There  were  certain  critics,  however,  who 
recognised  all  the  merits  of  the  music,  and  among  these  was  the 
keenest  of  them  all,  Berlioz. 

The  Comedie  Frangaise  had  just  accepted  Francois  Ponsard’s 
tragedy  Ulysse,  which  contained  some  choruses.  Ponsard  asked 
Gounod  to  wHte  the  music  for  them,  and  Gounod  accepted.  The 
first  performance  of  Ulysse  was  given  on  June  18th,  1852.  It 
was  played  about  forty  times,  and  especial  applause  was  won  by 
the  music. 

In  1852  Gounod  married  the  daughter  of  Zimmermann,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  piano  at  the  Conservatoire.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  choral  society  of  the  town  of 
Paris.  He  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  with  his  w'ork,  however. 
Eugene  Scribe  offered  him  a  libretto  that  he  had  written  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Germain  Delavigne,  La  Nonne  Sanglante.  Gounod 
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wrote  the  music,  and  the  new  opera  was  performed  on  October 
18th,  1854.  It  was  quite  unsuccessful. 

It  seemed  for  a  time  as  though  Gounod  had  renounced  the  stage. 
He  composed  two  symphonies,  a  little  oratorio,  Tohie,  and  another 
Mass,  La  Messe  de  Sainte  Cecile,  which  was  performed  in  the 
church  of  Saint-Eustache  on  September  22nd,  1855.  The  audience 
was  surprised  by  the  simplicity  of  its  style. 

He  returned,  however,  to  operatic  music.  For  a  long  time  he 
had  been  dreaming  of  an  opera  founded  on  the  story  of  Faust. 
He  asked  two  skilled  librettists,  Michel  Carre  and  Jules  Barbier, 
to  write  a  libretto  adapted  from  Goethe’s  poem.  The  idea  of  the 
musician  and  librettists  appealed  to  the  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  Carvalho,  and  Faust  was  accepted  before  it  was  even 
finished. 

The  representation  of  a  drama  founded  on  Faust  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  postponed  the  performance  of  the 
opera,  and  Gounod,  partly  to  amuse  himself,  wrote  the  music 
for  Moliere’s  Medecin  malgre  lui,  which  Carre  and  Barbier  had 
adapted  as  an  operatic  comedy.  The  Theatre  Lyrique  produced 
Le  Medecin  niahjre  lui  on  January  15th,  1858  :  it  had  a  great 
success,  which  it  well  deserved,  for  the  score  is  full  of  spirit  and 
charm. 

It  was  on  March  19th,  1859,  that  the  first  performance  of 
Faust  at  last  took  place.  By  some  the  new  music  w'as  greatly 
admired,  while  others  criticised  it  severely.  To  no  one  did  it 
appear  indifferent.  For  some  evenings  its  success  was  doubtful, 
but  soon  its  admirers  w^ere  in  the  majority.  Faust  was  performed 
over  a  hundred  times  in  rapid  succession,  and  in  1869  the  Opera 
included  it  in  its  repertory.  It  wms,  moreover,  as  well  received 
in  the  provinces  as  in  Paris,  nor  were  foreign  countries  behindhand 
with  their  applause.  By  1862  Faust  had  been  performed  both  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  was  as  much  enjoyed  at  Hamburg  as  at 
Milan. 

In  1860  Gounod  produced  tw’o  charming  light  operas,  one  in 
Paris,  PhiUmon  et  Baucis,  and  the  other,  La  Colornhe,  at  Baden. 
They  were  both  well  received,  though  they  have  had  very  different 
fates.  Some  of  the  songs  in  Philemon  et  Baucis  are  famous  :  the 
opera  is  by  no  means  forgotten,  and  is  still  sometimes  revived. 
La  Colomhe  was  only  performed  in  Paris  in  1866  :  it  disappeared 
from  the  repertory,  and  is  one  of  the  least  known  of  Gounod’s 
works. 

On  February  28th,  1862,  the  Opera  gave  the  first  performance 
of  the  Heine  de  Saha,  w'hich  failed  to  fulfil  the  hopes  of  the 
spectators.  The  music  was  regarded  as  rather  uninteresting,  and* 
only  fragments  of  it  were  applauded. 
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Gounod  was  not  discouraged,  but  set  to  w'ork  once  more. 
Fri^deric  Mistral  had  lately  published  a  poem  called  Mireille,  which 
has  since  become  famous.  Gounod  had  read  it  and  felt  its  charm. 
Without  difficulty  he  obtained  permission  to  adapt  it  as  an  opera. 
Michel  Carre  wrote  the  libretto,  and  Gounod,  to  compose  the 
music,  established  himself  in  one  of  the  prettiest  little  towns  of 
Provence,  Saint-Remy.  No  other  of  his  works  was  composed  in 
such  a  joyous  spirit.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  the  study  of 
Mireille  began  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  It  appears  that  in  the 
course  of  the  rehearsals  Gounod  was  not  always  in  agreement 
with  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  the  singer  who,  after  creating  Mar¬ 
guerite  in  Faust,  was  to  create  Mireille.  She  thought  the  part 
was  not  sufficiently  brilliant,  and  insisted  on  alterations  which 
Gounod  w’as  not  brave  enough  to  refuse.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  March  19th,  1864,  and  was  only  moderately  success¬ 
ful,  possibly  on  account  of  the  author’s  consideration  for  the 
prima  donna.  Later  on  the  public  reversed  its  first  decision,  and 
Mireille  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed  of  Gounod’s 
operas. 

On  May  19th,  1866,  Gounod  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  where  he  succeeded  Clapisson,  a  composer  of  whom  little 
is  known  to-day.  He  was  then  working  at  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
To  WTite  this  work  he  again  retired  to  the  south  of  France,  this 
time  to  Saint-Raphael,  on  the  Mediterranean  shore.  This  opera 
also  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  on  April  27th,  1867. 
Its  success  was  immediate  and  permanent  wdth  the  exception  of 
Faust  none  of  Gounod’s  operas  is  more  often  given  than  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

In  the  following  year  Gounod  went  to  Rome,  where  he  spent 
some  time ;  perhaps  he  was  already  meditating  Polyeucte  or  the 
Redemption.  When  the  war  broke  out  in  1870  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dieppe.  He  composed  a  cantata,  A  la  Frontiere, 
which  was  performed  at  the  Opera  on  August  8th,  1870,  but  was 
only  moderately  successful. 

After  this  Gounod  passed  several  years  in  London,  where  he 
wrote,  for  the  opening  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1871,  a 
Biblical  elegy  called  Gallia,  using,  for  the  words,  the  Lamentations 
of  Jeremiah.  The  London  public  received  Gallia  enthusiastically. 
To  this  period  also  belong  a  number  of  melodies — some  of  which 
had  English  words — and  various  pieces  for  the  piano.  Gounod 
was  working  at  Polyeucte,  moreover,  and  was  beginning  to  outline 
the  Redemption.  About  this  time  two  plays  were  performed  in 
Paris  for  which  he  had  written  the  stage  music  :  Les  Deux  Reines, 
•  by  Ernest  Legouv^,  and  Jules  Barbier’s  Jeanne  d' Arc. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  first  brought  out  Cinq-Mars  at  the 
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Opera  Coiiiiquc.  It  was  performed  on  April  5th,  and  having  no 
more  tlian  a  success  d'estime  was  not  retained  in  the  repertory. 
After  this,  on  October  7th,  1878,  the  Opera  produced  Polyeucte. 

Polyeuctc  was  less  successful  than  it  was  expected  to  be.  The 
music  was  heard  with  deference,  and  parts  of  it  were  applauded ; 
but  the  opera  had  only  a  short  run,  and  there  has  never  been 
any  idea  of  reviving  it. 

Gounod  had  an  affection  for  Polyeuctc. ''  He  thought  the  score 
was  one  of  his  best,  and  even  went  so  far,  it  is  said,  as  to  prefer 
it  to  Faust.  He  was  therefore  much  chagrined  by  the  lack  of 
euthusiasm  shown  by  the  public.  Yet  he  did  not  renounce  the 
stage.  He  was  offered  the  libretto  of  Le  Trihut  de  Zamora,  which 
was  quite  worthless  and  altogether  unsuited  to  his  style.  Never¬ 
theless  he  accepted  it.  The  first  performance  of  Le  Trihut  de 
Zamora  was  given  by  the  Opera  on  April  Ist,  1881,  and  was  never 
followed  by  another. 

Gounod  wrote  no  more  for  the  stage,  but  he  worked  none  the 
less  hard,  and  achieved  two  great  oratorios  which  are  reckoned 
among  his  masterpieces,  the  Redemption,  and  Mors  et  Vita. 

He  compiled  the  words  of  the  Redemption  himself,  and  com¬ 
posed  the  music  in  a  spirit  of  holy  ecstasy.  The  work  was  per¬ 
formed  at  a  great  concert  in  London,  in  1883,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the  audience.  Shortly  afterwards 
it  was  given  in  Paris,  in  the  Salle  du  Trocadero,  and  was  no  less 
successful  than  in  London. 

The  words  of  Mors  et  Vita  are  in  Latin, '■'and  are  taken  from 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  music  w^as  written  fer¬ 
vently  and  devoutly.  This,  too,  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  being  performed  at  Birmingham  in  1885,  at  a  great 
concert  arranged  by  one  of  the  most  famous  conductors  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Hans  Hichter.  In  the  following  year  the  Parisian  public 
heard  the  oratorio  at  the  Trocadero,  with,  on  this  occasion,  Gounod 
himself  conducting.  In  England  and  France  alike  the  master’s 
last  work  was  given  an  enthusiastic  reception. 

His  last  work?  Perhaps  not.  It  would  seem  that  after  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mors  el  Vita  Gounod  did  not  rest.  But  he  was  unwdlling 
to  publish  anything  more.  It  is  said  that  he  composed  some 
quartets  for  strings,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  no  one 
ever  heard  them.  The  death  of  a  grandson,  whom  he  loved  dearly, 
inspired  him  w  ith  the  idea  of  writing  a  Eequiem,  and  he  was  work¬ 
ing  at  this  wdien  he  died,  almost  without  v/arning,  at  Saint-Cloud, 
on  October  18th,  1893. 

The  French  Government  gave  orders  for  a  State  funeral,  and 
amid  a  great  ciwvd  of  spectators  Gounod  was  buried  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Auteuil. 
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II. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  his  religious  music,  which  lie 
thought  was  his  best  work,  but  is  entirely  unknown  to-day,  it  is 
to  the  operas  he  wrote  that  Gounod  owes  his  fame.  His  contem¬ 
poraries  considered  him  an  innovator,  and  not  without  reason. 

To  appreciate  Gounod’s  merits  at  their  full  value  it  is  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  operatic  stage  in  France  at 
the  time  of  his  appearance. 

In  light  opera  the  wholesome  traditions  of  Philidor  and  Moii- 
signy,  Gretry  and  Dalayrac,  Mehul  and  Boieldieu,  had  finally  dis¬ 
appeared.  Auber  had  preserved  a  remnant  of  these  traditions; 
but  his  successors,  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  Aime 
Maillart,  descended  to  the  extremes  of  vulgarity.  Their  com¬ 
positions  were  but  a  series  of  vapid  sentimentalities  and  common¬ 
place  songs.  Grace,  vigour,  and  gaiety  were  unknown  to  them. 
Artistically  their  productions  were  of  a  very  low  order. 

Still  poorer  in  artistic  qualities  were  the  works  produced  at  the 
Opera.  There  Meyerbeer  and  his  disciples  reigned  supreme,  and 
the  vulgarity  of  the  means  they  employed  to  impress  the  public 
is  positively  amazing.  Everything  was  of  use  to  them — massed 
choruses,  songs,  scenery,  horses,  flourishes  of  trumpets,  organs, 
bells,  roller-skates.  They  cared  very  little  whether  the  drama 
had  any  human  interest  :  it  was  enough  for  them  if  a  libretto  con¬ 
tained  a  few  scenes  that  had  an  appearance  of  power.  As  for 
strong  emotions  to  lead  up  to  them,  or  logical  behaviour  on  the 
part  of  the  characters,  such  things  were  of  no  importance  in  their 
eyes.  And  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  music  they  wrote,  did 
they  trouble  about  it  at  all?  It  is  very  doubtful.  They  seem  to 
have  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  elfect  of  the  moment. 

Gounod’s  methods  w^ere  very  different.  His  first  object  was  to 
create  really  living  characters,  and  make  them  sing  :  he  never 
sacrificed  the  true  interest  of  the  drama  to  the  pleasure  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  screaming  crow’ds  upon  the  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  drama  demanded  it,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  introduce  groups  of 
the  people,  whom,  indeed,  he  made  singularly  alive.  Is  not  the 
“  Kermesse  ”  in  Faust,  for  instance,  a  capital  picture?  There  is 


nothing  extravagant  in  it ;  the  means  employed  are  simjde ;  the 
characters  who  appear  are  drawn  with  ease  and  spirit,  when 
necessary ;  the  details  give  force  and  value  to  one  another.  The 
scene  is  treated  with  perfect  balance  ;  the  composer  successfully 
avoided  heaviness,  and  did  not  make  the  people  utter  meaningless 
cries.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  would  have  gone  astray  where 


he  trod  in  so  straight  a  line. 

There  were  certain  traditions  wdiich  Gounod  did  not  break.  He 
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kept  the  coiiveutional  divisious  between  the  songs ;  he  did  not 
abstain  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  words.  But  none  the 
less  he  aimed  at  the  accurate  expression  of  feelings  and  charac¬ 
teristics.  Touching  melodies,  revealing  the  thoughts  of  the  char¬ 
acters,  abound  in  his  works.  Numerous  examples  are  to  be  found 
in  the  justly  famous  scenes  of  Faust,  Mireille,  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

He  would  never  have  consented  to  produce  a  theatrical  effect 
at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  music.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  education,  and  his  naturally  correct  taste  led  him  to 
study  the  best  masters.  While  still  very  young  he  had  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  Mozart ;  in  Home  his  enthusiasm  w^as  for  Palestrina  ; 
but  the  man  to  whom  he  gave  his  whole  heart,  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped  with  devotion,  was  Bach.  It  is  told  of  him  that  he  said  : 

“  If  all  the  greatest  masters  were  wiped  out  by  some  sudden 
catastrophe,  as  the  painters  might  be  by  a  great  fire,  it  would  be 
easy  to  restore  the  whole  art  of  music  with  Bach  alone.”  The 
man  who  could  speak  thus  was  incapable  of  using  the  vulgar 
methods  to  which  the  musicians  of  his  time  too  often  descended. 

Nor  was  it  merely  the  perfection  of  his  taste  that  appeared  in 
his  music  :  it  contained  a  new  note.  Gounod  invested  the  heroes 
whom  he  made  sing  with  a  little  of  his  own  religious  fervour. 
Marguerite,  Mireille,  and  Juliet  are  lovers,  but  they  are  lovers 
full  of  faith ;  they  abandon  themselves  to  their  passion  because 
they  know  it  is  essentially  divine.  And  the  men  who  love  them 
are,  like  themselves,  guided  by  faith ;  like  themselves,  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  divinity  of  love.  Before  Gounod  no  one  had  expressed 
love  as  he  expressed  it ;  his  works  contain  a  serene  and  confident 
tenderness  that  was  unknown  to  other  musicians,  and  even  in 
their  sufferings  his  lovers,  men  and  women  alike,  preserve  the 
purity  of  their  faith  in  the  God  they  worship. 

Of  all  his  compositions  La  Nonne  Sanglante  is  the  only  one  of 
which  nothing  survives  :  fragments  are  known  of  even  the  least 
successful.  An  air  and  a  chorus  from  the  Reine  de  Saha  are 
famous;  the  stanzas  from  Sapho  are  often  sung,  and  even  songs 
from  Cinq-Mars  and  Le  Irihut  de  Zamora  are  occasionally  remem¬ 
bered.  But  there  are  four  operas  that  are  distinguished  above  all 
the  rest  of  Gounod’s  work  :  Faust,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Mireille, 
and  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui. 

Faust  is  the  best-known  of  all  :  it  has  never  ceased  to  find 
favour  with  the  public,  and  the  reason  is  easily  understood.  The 
episode  chosen  by  the  authors  from  Goethe’s  immense  poem,  the 
episode  of  which  Marguerite  is  the  heroine,  is  the  only  one  that 
is  truly  dramatic,  and  they  have  treated  it  with  skill.  There  is 
variety  in  the  scenes,  which  all  lend  themselves  to  the  music. 
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Marguerite's  character  was  entirely  suitable  to  the  geuius  of  ^ 
Gounod,  who  contrived  to  adapt  those  of  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  | 
to  his  own  style.  We  need  not  recall  the  famous  portions  of 
Faust :  we  should  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  go  through  the  whole 
score.  But  those  who  seek  for  balance  and  proportion  in  a  work 
of  art  should  study  the  Garden  Scene  :  there  everything  is  right. 

The  score  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Faust.  The  love-songs  in  the  second  and  fourth  acts  are  rarely  ' 
beautiful  and  simple ;  the  tragedy  of  the  final  scene  is  sober ;  all 
exaggeration  has  been  avoided^  In  the  marriage  scene  and  the 
duels  Gounod  has  shown  his  unerring  taste  :  he  has  avoided  unreal 
ix)mp,  and  disdained  facile  effects,  and  the  result  is  none  the  less  L 
moving  for  the  spectators.  ^ 

We  have  seen  how  joyously  Gounod  wrote  Mireille,  and  how 
he  consented  to  alter  his  score  to  please  Mine.  Miolan-Carvalho. 

His  consideration  is  to  be  regretted  :  the  work  has  doubtless  lost  i 
in  strength  and  freedom.  As  it  is,  how’ever,  it  is  full  of  charm.  h 

The  tender  passages  enchant  the  ear,  and  in  the  way  of  tragedy  ^ 

Gounod  never  wrote  anything  better  than  the  Khone  scene.  And 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when  it  appeared,  this  opera  was 
strangely  novel.  The  heroes  were  peasants  of  Provence.  It  is 
true  that  peasants  had  often  been  seen  on  the  stage  :  how  many 
light  operas  have  their  scenes  laid  in  villages !  But  all  these 
[leasants  were  of  a  conventional  type,  and  wherever  the  scene  was 
laid  they  spoke  the  same  language.  Gounod,  on  the  contrary, 
did  not  forget  that  jMireille,  Vincent,  and  Ourrias  lived  in  Provence  i 
and  behaved  like  Provencal  peasants.  He  made  them  speak  the 
language  of  Provence ;  and  when  he  went  in  search  of  his  music 
he  had  the  landscaiies  of  Provence  before  his  eyes  and  the  songs 
of  Provence  in  his  ears.  In  Mireille  he  created  a  new  line  of  art,  in  k 
which  many  musicians  have  since  distinguished  themselves.  f 

In  writing  the  music  of  Le  Mcdecin  malgre  lui  Gounod  was  f 
facing  a  bolder  undertaking  than  is  at  first  apparent.  His  libretto  | 
was  Moliere’s  own  comedy  :  Carre  and  Barbier  had  merely  turned 
some  of  the  scenes  into  verse,  preserving  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  phrases,  and  also  borrowing  lines  and  passages  from  j 
»  Melicerte  and  La  Prmcesse  d’ Elide.  It  was  therefore  necessary  [’ 
to  compose  airs  worthy  of  Moliere.  In  this  Gounod  succeeded. 

He  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Moliere ;  he  understood  the 
beauty  of  his  comedies,  knew  whole  scenes  in  them  by  heart,  and 
quoted  them  very  aptly  in  conversation.  The  music  of  Le  Medecin 
malgre  lui  is  instinct  with  delicacy,  grace,  and  subtlety ;  and 
Gounod  deserves  all  honour  for  his  ability  to  express  in  song,  not 
only  the  love  of  Faust  for  Marguerite,  but  also  the  affection  of 
Sganarelle  for  his  “  pretty  bottle.” 
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Tt  was  not  only  in  dramatic  music,  whence  lie  strove  to  banish 
vulgarity,  nor  in  religious  music,  where  he  disdained  useless 
ornament,  that  Gounod  showed  himself  an  innovator.  He  created 
melody  in  France. 

He  was  not,  it  is  tnie,  the  first  French  composer  to  write  songs 
capable  of  being  sung  on  the  concert  stage  or  in  drawing  rooms. 
But  all  his  predecessors  had  hound  themselves  within  strict  and 
narrow  limits  :  they  had,  in  short,  produced  only  ballads  and 
songs.  They  left  to  the  Germans  the  task  of  investing  melody 
with  all  the  amplitude  and  beauty  of  which  it  was  capable. 

Gounod,  with  his  quick  intelligence,  saw  how  greatly  this  line 
of  art  could  be  turned  to  advantage.  As  early  as  his  visit  to  Rome 
he  set  some  lines  of  Ijamartine  to  melodies  that  bore  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  tasteless  ballads  then  in  fashion  :  Lc  Soir  and  TjC 
Vnllon  became  famous,  and  were  followed  by  many  others.  For 
a  long  time  there  was  not  a  concert  nor  an  evening  party  at  which 
a  melody  by  Gounod  was  not  sung.  The  insipid  airs  that  w'ere 
once  applauded  no  longer  obtained  a  hearing  :  the  taste  of  the 
public  had  been  purified,  and  Gounod  had  many  a  distinguished 
successor  in  France. 


III. 

Those  who  knew’  him  have  recorded  that  Gounod  was  a  man  of 
very  excejitional  charm.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  own  fame  at  every  turn  in  the  conversation.  He 
was  genial  and  witty ;  he  could  describe  a  man  or  a  work  of  art 
in  a  single  apt  phrase ;  he  loved  telling  anecdotes  and  memories 
of  the  past;  he  delighted  in  speaking  of  those  he  admired.  He 
was  often  found  playing  one  of  Bach’s  comiwsitions,  of  which  he 
never  wearied,  finding  always  some  fres'h  reason  for  loving  and 
praising  them.  To  the  younger  men  he  was  always  gracious, 
watching  their  successes  without  jealousy,  and  never  blaming 
them  if  they  were  not  servile  imitators  of  his  style.  Gounod  w’as 
a  wise  man. 

His  influence  was  considerable.  Some  of  his  own  contem¬ 
poraries  were  not  altogether  untouched  by  it,  apparently,  and 
the  French  musicians  of  the  follow’ing  generation  were  affected 
by  it,  some  of  them  very  strongly.  Certain  formulae  that  he  dis¬ 
covered  were  employed  to  excess  :  even  foreigners  made  use  of 
them.  Masters  who  gave  incontestable  proofs  of  their  originality 
later  on  began  by  following  in  his  steps.  Did  not  Massenet, 
Bizet,  and  Saint-Saens  himself,  in  their  earliest  works,  write 
pages  in  Gounod’s  style? 

In  our  days  new  forms  have  been  introduced  by  other  creators. 
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and  tlie  operas  produced  by  French  composers  in  no  way  resemble 
those  of  Gounod.  Yet  Faust  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  have  not 
ceased  to  give  pleasure  ;  these  works  are  still  living,  and  charm 
all  who  listen  to  them.  There  are  certain  passages  that  seem  a 
little  antiquated,  but  that  is  a  small  matter.  In  them  Gounod 
expressed,  in  his  sweet  and  tender  manner,  emotions  that  are 
immortal,  and  they  contain  many  songs  that  have  never  lost  the 
freshness  of  youth ;  his  faith  in  the  nobility  of  his  art  has  kept 
their  serene  beauty  unharmed.  It  is  possible  that,  as  time  passes, 
the  works  of  Gounod  will  not  be  performed  so  often  on  the  stage, 
but  they  will  not  fall  into  cruel  oblivion,  and  Gounod  will  always 
be  honoured  as  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  French  music. 

A. -Ferdinand  Herold. 
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Money,  Credit,  and  the  Bank  Act. 

Sir  1'jDWArd  Holden  in  his  speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  held  in 
Febniary,  1918,  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 
He  is  not  alone  in  his  views. 

Why  great  financiers  should  have  tamely  submitted  to  an  Act 
which  after  all  these  years  they  now  savagely  denounce  is  an 
interesting  reflection.  They  submitted  because  British  banking 
grew  and  prospered  under  the  Act  as  never  before  ;  because  British 
financial  supremacy  became  the  envy  of  the  world  ;  because  London 
as  the  Clearing  House  of  international  payments  held  the  whip- 
hand  over  the  larger  proportion  of  international  trade.  With 
these  proofs  of  strength  they  could  laugh  at  the  allegations  of 
weakness  which  opponents  of  the  Act  ascribed  to  that  masterly 
measure.  Suddenly  they  find  they  were  wrong  and  that  reformers 
were  right,  whose  other  theories,  such  as  that  of  the  manipulation 
of  the  discount  rate  in  the  interests  of  sound  legal  tender  currency, 
they  still  denounce  !  Why  is  this  ? 

Is  it  because  great  bankers  and  financiers  are  merely  superior 
business  men  who  have  never  had  occasion  to  worry  about  fun¬ 
damental  principles,  and  are,  therefore,  now,  in  the  great  crisis 
of  all  time,  not  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stand? 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  share  in  a  large  business  of  a 
stable  kind  which  has  substantial  resources  and  is  making  con¬ 
siderable  profits  is  a  good  security  for  a  temporary  loan  on  a  wide 
margin. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  safety  of  a  loan  made  upon  goods 
for  which  a  buyer  has  been  found  who  cannot  take  delivery  with¬ 
out  ensuring  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  claims  to  money  are  selling  at  a 
high  price  in  one  place  and  at  a  low  price  in  another  so  that  they 
may  be  bought  where  they  are  cheap  and  sold  where  they  are 
dear. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  where  a  majority  rules  three  votes 
will  control  two  in  a  group  of  five  ;  and  that  where  minorities  have 
rights  two  votes,  or  even  one,  in  a  like  community,  may  suffice 
for  the  purpose  of  the  holder. 

The  powers  acquired,  and  even  the  most  stupendous  operations 
performed,  by  financial  magnates  of  the  first  water,  involve  mere 
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familiarity  with  the  practical  applications  of  these  comparativelv 
simple  ideas,  not  any  deep  knowledge  of  fundamental  principles. 

There  are  a  few  men,  but  only  a  few,  who  realise  that  it  is 
imperative  to  keep  strictly  in  mind  whether  the  game  of  finance 
is  being  played  with  real  money  or  counters  and  who  never  for 
one  instant  forget  that  counters  are  not  real  money.  Such  men, 
in  power,  silent,  in  times  like  these,  surveying  millions  bathed 
in  blood,  have  ^ron  in  their  souls.  God  help  their  victims ! 

But  one  must  be  calm,  and  logical,  and  discreet. 

The  Bank  Act  of  1884  has  one  supreme  merit.  It  distinguishes 
between  real  money  and  credit,  a  distinction  which  is  of  prime 
im]>ortance  to  every  transaction  which  is  carried  out  in  terms  of 
money :  although  an  instrument  of  credit,  ultimately  cancelled  hv 
means  of  a  contra-transaction,  may  be,  instead  of  money,  the 
medium  of  exchange  actually  employed  ;  for  real  money  is  always 
a  standard  of  value  or  prices,  though  only  sometimes  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

Credit  instruments  are  in  modern  commerce  claims  to  money. 
This  in  itself  proves  a  distinction  between  money  and  credit ;  for 
one  thing,  being  the  thing  claimed  by  the  other,  cannot  be  the 
other. 

That  money  should  be  in  itself  something  real,  as  distinct 
from  mere  marks  on  paper,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  credit  in¬ 
struments  w'hich  are  cancelled  without  being  turned  into  money, 
after  having  been  transformed  for  a  time  into  transfers  of  banking 
credit,  are  never  actually  cancelled  until  the  claimant  has  had 
transferred  to  him  real  things,  in  the  shape  of  commodities  or 
services,  upon  wdiich  his  claim  ceases ;  no  other  is  substituted  for 
it  and  his  store  of  possessions  or  enjoyments  is  increased. 

An  individual  may  directly  cancel  a  credit-deposit  by  acquiring 
shares  in  his  bank;  or,  indirectly,  through  a  third  party,  as  when 
a  farmer  by  a  consignment  of  wheat  acquires  a  credit  which  he 
cancels  against  a  loan;  or  a  nation,  in  modern  times,  may  cancel 
in  a  long  period  an  international  credit  with  products  from  its 
territory ;  or,  as  was  done  by  Solomon  in  ancient  times,  by  a 
cess’ion  of  territory,  in  settling  the  international  balance  of 
accounts  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrew's. 

The  accepted  reality  of  our  money  was  that  a  certain  weight 
of  standard  gold  constituted  each  unit  of  English  money  and  that 
therefore  there  could  be  no  more  real  money  extant  than  there 
were  units  of  the  specified  weight  of  standard  metal.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  our  money  and  that  of  another  country  was  always 
ascertained  by  comparing  against  one  another  the  units  of  specified 
w'eight  of  standard  gold  contained  in  the  respective  denominations ; 
in  such  way  was  the  par  of  exchange  made  and  rendered  invariable 
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so  long  as  the  two  moneys  remained  real,  i.e.,  did  not  liave  their 
gold  reduced  in  weight  or  quality. 

This  principle  was  applied  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  to  English 
paper  money.  The  Act  recognised  the  distinction  between  money 
and  credit  by  the  establishment  of  a  money-issuing  department 
as  distinct  from  a  credit-issuing,  or  banking,  department;  and  as 
far  as  circinnstance  would  allow  it  made  the  paper  money  to  be 
issued  as  nearly  like  real  money  as  possible ;  for  the  paper  money 
had  to  be  legal  tender  and  had,  therefore,  to  be  accepted  in  cir¬ 
culation  as  real.  To  the  extent  that  it  represented  actual  gold 
held  in  reserve  against  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  did  not  so 
represent  gold  w'as  reasonably  negligible,  it  was  real  money.  This 
legal  tender  paper  of  England,  all  the  world  knew,  was  easily 
convertible  at  any  time  into  standard  gold ;  the  Bank  of  England 
note  or  the  standard  English  gold  coin  was  accepted  with  alacrity 
and  often  at  a  premium  wherever  a  traveller  might  offer  it ;  not 
merely  at  home  but  anywhere  abroad ;  and  claims  to  such  money, 
represented  by  bills  of  exchange  or  letters  of  credit,  became  with¬ 
out  question  the  predominating  medium  of  exchange  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  foreign  travel.  This  would  never  have  been  so 
if  the  claims  had  been  not  for  legal  tender  which  by  common 
knowledge  w  as  easily  convertible  into  gold  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  for  legal  tender  which  had  been  made  so  by  law  for  the  purpose 
of  abstracting  the  units  of  gold  weight  and  quality  from  it.  This 
legalised  legerdemain  performed  by  the  Treasury  has  already  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  nation  almost  incalculable  loss,  besides  having 
promoted  most  grievous  difficulties  and  dangers ;  yet  the  repeal 
of  the  Bank  Act  could  but  expand  and  perpetuate  the  evil,  thereby 
raising  an  effectual  barrier  against  restoration  to  our  one-time 
first  place  in  the  financial  sun. 

Credit  money  is  not  real  money,  no  matter  whose  the  guarantee 
of  its  ultimate  realness,  or  of  its  future  redemption  in  gold  or  other 
property. 

Credit  money  contains  no  concrete  value  in  itself ;  but  real 
money  is  value  in  concrete  form,  or,  if  in  paper,  is  a  warehouse 
receipt  of  that  value’  stored  in  a  place  of  safety.  If  the  real 
money  is  in  coin  it  is  made  legal  tender  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
gold  it  contains  is  of  the  right  quantity  and  fineness,  not,  as 
appears  to  be  thought  may  happen,  with  impunity,  in  order  that 
the  quantity  and  fineness  of  gold  may  be  removed  from  it.  If  it  is 
in  coin  it  does  not  really  require  to  be  made  legal  tender  in  order 
to  make  it  circulate,  because  it  will  circulate  for  itself,  although 
less  conveniently,  amongst  those  who  will,  as  in  the  past  others 
did  all  over  the  world,  carry  scales  and  tests  about  with  them  for 
guidance  in  giving  and  receiving  gold.  If  it  is  in  paper  it  requires 
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to  be  made  legal  tender  in  order  to  force  it  to  circulate ;  the  fact 
that  it  is  legal  tender  being  vaguely  accepted  as  a  guarantee,  not  as 
a  ruse.  Amongst  those  not  subject  to  the  law,  such  as  suppliers 
of  goods  from  abroad,  the  legal  tender  obligation  has 
no  effect,  except  to  excite  suspicion  and  induce  greater  care  in 
judging  of  the  weights  and  measures  to  be  exchanged.  They 
use  their  scales  and  tests.  The  test  they  apply  is  the  gold  test 
and  they  exchange  goods  and  services  against  that  .legal  tender 
strictly  in  accordance  with  its  actual  relation  to  gold  at  a  given 
moment,  the  less  quantity  or  quality  for  a  given  price,  as  the 
amount  of  gold  truly  represented  by  that  price  is  less.  Hence 
when  a  legal  tender  currency  represents  less  and  less  gold  as  time 
passes,  prices  in  it  rise  or  quantities  of  supplies  fall ;  more  and 
more  of  the  currency  is  required  to  make  payments  for  the  same 
amount  of  goods ;  legal  tender  currency  in  being  so  increased  in 
total  is  further  depreciated,  and  continues  to  require  further 
increase,  with  consequently  further  depreciation  until  gradually 
prices  become  so  high  or  commodities  so  scarce  that  business 
becomes  impossible  and  chaos  reigns  supreme. 

Eussia  is  out  of  the  war  for  no  other  reason,  and  we  are  travelling 
in  the  same  direction. 

Those  who  are  subject  to  the  law  of  the  legal  tender  excusably 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  depreciation,  and  in  respect  of  British  Treasury 
notes,  for  instance,  proudly  point  to  the  vast  British  resources 
that  are  behind  them.  This  reminds  one  of  the  arguments  for 
the  French  assignats  which  wrought  such  terrible  havoc.  It  is 
a  specious  fallacy  upon  which  its  sponsors  are  quite  needlessly 
gambling  the  fate  of  the  country.  These  British  resources  are  not 
required  behind  British  legal  tender  currency,  but  bits  of  British 
gold  are  so  required.  Indeed,  such  British  resources  other  than 
gold  cannot  be  behind  this  legal  tender  currency.  How  would 
they  work?  Suppose  £230,000,000  of  British  property  were  used 
to  redeem  that  sum  in  Treasury  notes.  These  would  have  to  be 
reissued  immediately  because  of  the  great  outcry  against  the 
stoppage  of  means  of  payment.  The  Government  would  then 
have  parted  with  £230,000,000  worth  of  property  whilst  the 
notes  would  have  been  hurried  out  again  on  loan  in  repayment 
of  which  the  notes  themselves  would  be  legal  tender.  If,  again, 
they  were  presented  for  redemption,  this  would  again  involve 
property  to  an  amount  of  £230,000,000,  and  the  Government,  after 
thus  parting  with  £460,000,000  worth  of  property,  would  again 
have  to  reissue  them.  So  it  might  continue  until  nobody  would 
retain  notes  which  could  only  be  redeemed,  when  they  had  been 
accumulated  sufficiently,  with  pieces  of  property ;  nobody  could 
retain  property,  which  would  in  all  probability  be  confiscated  for 
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this  purpose ;  no  one  would  accept  property  attended  with  such 
risks ;  and  eventually  nobody  would  want  either  the  notes  or  the 
property  ;  as  happened,  besides  much  else,  in  France.  (See  Alison’s 
History  of  Europe,  Vol.  V.,  Chap,  xix.,  pp.  107-9.)  There  would 
be  the  acme  of  viciousness  in  the  circle  set  in  motion  on  the 
faith  of  that  supreme  financial  fallacy.  What  a  difference  in  a 
redemption  by  gold !  That  would  have  to  happen  but  once 
and  the  gold  itself  would  remain  in  circulation  without  seeking 
any  further  redemption  than  that  which,  so  circulating,  it  would 
freely  receive.  Eeal  money  has  a  function  in  economics  which 
it  performs  to  such  perfection  that  it  escapes  our  attention.  We 
do  not  notice  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  it  were  to  stop  and 
we  could  remain  alive  we  should  probably  attribute  the  effects  to 
many  other  causes  than  the  right  one. 

So  it  is  with  our  careless  abandonment  of  real  money  as  our 
standard  of  prices  for  the  vast  transactions  of  the  war.  This 
vast  change,  this  sudden  stoppage  of  a  vital  circulation,  having 
produced,  as  it  continues  to  produce,  effects,  ever  intensifying,  of 
the  most  serious  and  varied  kinds,  is  regarded  as  not  being  appre¬ 
ciably  responsible ;  whilst  other  causes,  though  very,  very 
secondary,  seem  to  the  superficial  observer  fully  sufficient.  These 
are  with  great  energy,  ability,  and  complete  failure  very  promptly 
tackled,  and  the  result  is  that  the  tide  of  trouble  rises  ever  higher. 
Is  it  nothing  to  us  that  throughout  all  time  something  real  has 
had  to  be  used  as  real  money  as  distinct  from  credit  or  a  claim  to 
money?  Cattle  were  used  for  ages  until  the  land  for  their  main¬ 
tenance  had  to  be  paid  for  and  the  care  of  them  became  a  serious 
charge.  Prior  to  that  they  were  real  concrete  values  whose  repro¬ 
ductiveness  countervailed  their  losses  from  natural  causes ;  they 
could  be  divided  into  small  groups  or  single  beasts  for  compara¬ 
tively  small  payments  and  were  generally  acceptable  amongst  the 
then  wholly  agricultural  communities.  They  were  not  promises 
to  pay  value  or  claims  to  payment  of  value  like  credit  instruments, 
but  they  were  that  store  of  value  which  in  itself  constitutes  money, 
real  money  in  that  sense  in  which  the  nations  after  the  experience 
of  ages  accepted  gold,  the  most  appropriate  of  all  the  stores  of 
value  that  had  been  tried,  and  that  which  w'e,  in  the  van  of  all 
the  nations,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  accepted  authorita¬ 
tively  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  issue  department  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  Bank  Act  only  in  1844,  although  the 
Bullion  Report  of  1810  should  have  induced  us  to  do  it  earlier. 

The  Bible  says  :  “  God  said  :  ‘  Let  there  be  Light  ’ ;  and  there 
was  Light.”  Governments  have  said  :  “  Let  there  be  Money  ”  ; 
but  there  was  not  money,  for  Governments  cannot  create  money 
from  nothing.  They  can  make  promises  to  pay  in  the  future 
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the  money  which  may  be  spoken  or  written  in  the  promise,  but 
the  promise  is  not  the  money ;  it  is  a  credit  or  claim  to  money 
and  should  be  used  only  as  such  instead  of  being  forced  by  law 
into  circulation  as  money ;  made  to  depreciate  all  the  real  money 
with  which  it  is  thus  placed  on  a  par,  and  to  raise  the  prices  cor¬ 
respondingly  of  everything  dealt  in  in  that  money.  I 

The  Bank  Act  of  1844  by  its  restriction  of  such  notes  caused 
the  development  of  the  cheque  system  in  this  country  to  a  degree  ■ 
not  approached  in  any  other  country.  This  system  enabled  us 
to  carry  on  a  volume  of  trade  of  enormous  proportions  on  a  very 
small  stock  of  real  money.  If  the  cheque  system  had  been  forced 
to  further  extension  instead  of  credit  notes  being  forced  into  i 
circulation,  the  small  amount  of  real  money  we  could  have  main-  f 
tained,  even  with  the  amount  of  gold  free  for  that  purpose  in  our  i 
present  untoward  circumstances,  would  have  sufficed  for  our  needs. 
Why  go  back  to  the  follies  of  the  past,  to  the  greenback  of  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  to  the  assignats  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  our  own  sound  and  modern  system  of  cheques  i 
is  at  our  hand?  Not  only  that  :  Why  stifle  the  growth  of  our 
cheque  system  by  the  issue  of  these  credit  notes,  which,  besides 
the  other  great  evils  which  they  promote,  prevent  the  use  of 
cheques  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  total  of  their  nominal  value 
multiplied  as  many  times  as  the  credit  notes  transfer  from  hand 
to  hand  ?  The  use  of  cheques  instead  of  credit  notes  or  fictitious  ' 
money  could  be  forced  by  discriminative  taxation  of  the  form  of 
payments.  The  cheque  system,  as  representing  a  national  service 
of  incalculable  importance  in  the  present  grave  crisis,  should  not 
be  taxed,  and  all  payments  by  cheque  should  be  acknowledged  by 
no  more  than  the  usual  revenue  receipt  stamp  of  one  penny  for  i 
any  amount  of  £2  or  over.  But  payments  made  in  any  other  form 
from  £1  upwards  should  require  in  the  present  emergency  receipts  ' 
stamped  at  the  rate  of  6d.  to  or  part  of  ^1.  This  would  drive  I 
all  but  negligible  payments  into  cheque  form ;  and  the  people,  to 
banking  accounts — a  “  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  ”  and 
encouraged,  even  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of  opening  current 
accounts  at  every  post-office  in  the  kingdom  if  bankers  could  not  ^ 
be  bothered  with  a  multitude  of  small  accounts  even  to  save  the  i 
country  from  an  otherwise  inevitable  Russian  economic  collapse  „ 
in  the  not  far  distant  future.  With  that  system  in  operation,  and 
our  £28,500,000  of  gold  now  in  the  Treasury  note  reserve  repre¬ 
sented  by  notes  of  5s.  and  10s.  denominations  in  circulation,  the 
banks  would  not  require  their  so-called  cash  reserves  in  conven¬ 
tional  ratios,  with  serious  depreciative  influences;  our  money, 
little  though  there  was  of  it,  would  be  real,  and  therefore  up  to  , 
full  pitch  as  a  standard  for  the  prices  of  all  exchanges  made  in  its 
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terms.  The  cheques  would  transfer  credits  from  account  to 
account  instead  of  Treasury  notes  being  transferred  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  the  enormous  figures  of  the  Clearing  House  bankers 
though  further  increased  would  be  further  offset  without  the  aid 
of  money.  Probably  we  alone  of  all  the  nations  are  ripe  for  such 
a  plan.  It  is  a  great  advantage.  How  long  shall  we  refrain  from 
using  it,  and  why? 

Are  ./e  to  repeal  the  Bank  Act,  give  free  rein  to  the  issue  of 
notes,  let  them  supersede  the  more  advanced  cheque,  rid  ourselves 
of  the  cheque  system,  and  in  that  way  hasten  the  kind  of  economic 
collapse  which  the  absence  of  a  cheque  system  in  Kussia  rendered 
so  easy  and  which  the  presence  of  so  much  gold  in  America 
merely  serves  to  render  difficult  there? 


Oswald  Stoll. 


THE  POSITION  OF  HOLLAND:  \  REJOINDER. 


The  war  has  produced  many  diseases  unknown  before  its  out¬ 
break,  Botulism  was  thrown  on  us  lately  and  most  likely  we  will 
learn  very  soon  of  some  other  sort  of  “-ism.”  The  contributor  to 
the  last  issue  of  the  Review,  “  Y.”  seems  to  suffer  from  “  Holland- 
ism.”  If  this  disease  is  not  a  pleasant  one — for  I  am  convinced 
it  prevents  him  many  a  night  from  sleeping — it  certainly  returns 
with  a  remarkable  regularity  and  the  symptoms  remain  the  same 
each  time.  Indeed,  in  August,  1915,  “  Y.”  urged  the  Dutch 
nation  to  enter  the  war  without  delay  as  it  might  other¬ 
wise  be  too  late.  In  January,  1917 — that  is,  seventeen 
months  afterw^ards — he  wTote  a  new  article  in  this  Review 
to  say  that  Holland’s  last  chance  had  arrived,  that  she 
ought  to  join  the  Allies  without  waiting  a  moment — although  she 
had  been  very  wise,  he  added,  to  keep  out  of  the  struggle  up  till 
then.  Holland  showed  herself  independent  enough  not  to  follow 
“  Y.’s  ”  disinterested  advice  ;  but,  behold,  after  a  lapse  of  another 
seventeen  months  “Y.”  puts  into  the  world  a  fresh  appeal  to 
Holland,  praising  her  for  her  wisdom  in  keeping  out  of  the  war 
up  to  now  but  impressing  upon  her  for  the  third  time  the  im¬ 
perative  necessity  of  throwing  herself  into  the  fray  at  once,  and 
repeating  that  else  the  right  moment  might  pass. 

If  “  Y.”  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  us  to  do  so  w^e  will  dis¬ 
creetly  smile.  It  is  quite  useless  to  call  him  to  task  again  for 
his  ancient  arguments  and  groundless  insinuations  about  a  Court 
Camarilla,  a  coterie  in  the  higher  Command  of  the  Dutch  army, 
and  the  presence  in  Holland  of  a  German  Prince-Consort,  nor  do 
we  feel  inclined  to  point  out  many  flagrant  contradictions  in  his 
last  writing.  We  think  we  can  safely  refer  him  to  our  article 
“  Holland  and  the  War  ”  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  March, 
1917,  and  wdll  now  simply  confine  ourselves  to  refuting  briefly 
the  new  “  charges  ”  he  brings  against  our  country. 

1.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  Holland  has  given  way  in  the  Lim¬ 
burg  railw^ay  question.  It  is  more  correct  to  state  that  Germany 
has  given  way.  She  had  asked  from  Holland  permission  to  trans¬ 
port  on  the  Limburg  railway  military  stores,  but  Holland  firmly 
refused  to  acquiesce  and  Germany  eventually  did  not  insist. 

2.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  put  at  once  “  Y.’s”  mind  at  ease 
regarding  the  recent  Scheldt  “  incident.”  “  Y.”  seems  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact — and  here  we  have  no  intention  of  blaming 
him,  because  he  cannot  he  expected  to  know  everything — that 
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the  Scheldt  has  never  been  closed  to  mercantile  traffic.  It  is  shut 
to  foreign  men-of-vear,  to  war  booty,  and  war  material.  If  a 
British  merchant  boat  cared  to  steam  up  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp 
the  Dutch  authorities  would  certainly  raise  no  objection.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  journey  on  a  merchant 
errand  of  the  Magdalena  Fischer  from  Antwerp  to  Zeebrugge 
and  back  through  a  safe  channel  in  the  Dutch  minefield.  The 
Scheldt  has  never  been  closed  to  navigation.  The  order  of  April 
26th  to  which  “  Y.”  refers  and  which  was  already  cancelled  on 
May  7th  merely  stipulated  that  no  vessels  were  allowed  to  remain 
m  the  spot.  Fishing,  for  instance,  was  stopped,  but  it  did  not 
imply  the  cessation  of  traffic  for  transit  purposes. 

3.  Certainly  Holland’s  commerce  was  comparatively  left  un¬ 
touched  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  the  influence  of  a  great 
(then  neutral)  Power  was  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In 
passing,  “  Y.”  proffers  a  charge  against  the  Netherlands  Overseas 
Trust  of  which  he  might  have  given  us  substantiated  evidence. 
Anyhow,  not  so  long  ago  Lord  Robert  Cecil  assured  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Trust  had  faithfully  carried  out  its  obligations, 
and  unless  “Y".”  tells  us  clearly  and  convincingly  that  Lord  Robert 
Cecil’s  statement  is  untrue  we  are  prepared  to  accept  its  accuracy. 

Holland’s  capitalists,  not  the  people,  made  great  profits  in  the 
year  1916  we  are  most  willing  to  admit.  But  in  its  financial 
review  of  the  year  1917  The  Times — whose  “  impartial  ”  feelings 
towards  Holland  “  Y.,”  we  are  sure,  does  not  doubt — remarked 
that  the  profits  accumulated  in  1916  were  entirely  lost  in  1917. 

4.  The  requisitioning  of  their  ships  hurt  the  Dutch  deeply.  It 
was  a  direct  blow  at  their  national  pride,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  requisitioning  itself  as  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
done.  “  Y.”  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  ships  seized  in 
American  harbours  had  been  lying  there  for  more  than  six  months. 
They  feared  not  to  go  to  sea  and  face  the  German  submarine  peril, 
but  the  American  authorities  did  not  allow  them  to  depart.  They 
had  been  sent  to  America  to  load  the  grain  bought  by  the  Dutch 
Government.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  they  were  lying  idle — they 
were  simply  kept  in  America  against  their  will. 

5.  Holland  refuses  access  to  armed  merchant  vessels  as  she 
cannot  act  otherwise  without  undermining  the  whole  fabric  of 
her  neutral  position.  Her  declaration  of  neutrality  of  August 
4th,  1914,  provided  that  no  armed  vessels  would  be  allowed  to 
enter  Dutch  ports  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  Now,  Mr. 
Gerard  in  his  Four  Years  in  Germany  recalls  America’s  neutral 
point  of  view  as  follows  :  “It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  the 
Germans  that  we  could  not  violate  the  Hague  Convention  in  order 
to  change  the  mles  of  the  game  because  one  party,  after  the  com- 
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mencenient  of  hostilities,  found  that  the  rule  worked  to  its  dls. 
advantage.”  The  same  words  apply  to  Holland,  no  more,  no  less. 

So  much  for  ”  Y.’s  ”  various  charges.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  judge  whether  they  are  founded  or  not.  But  we  cannot  help 
saying  that  we  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  and  even  amazed 
at  the  threatening  tone  of  ‘‘ Y.’s”  latest  utterance.  He  has 
woven  a  thread  of  continual  w^arning  in  his  words.  “  Holland,” 
he  says,  ‘‘  you  have  to  join  us  at  once,  for  if  you  keep  neutral  we 
will  find  means  to  compel  you  to  take  sides.”  ”  Y.”  seems  entirely 
to  forget  when  complaining  of  England’s  leniency  and  tenderness 
towards  Holland  and  when  claiming  a  more  severe  policy  in  the 
handling  of  the  Netherlands,  that  he  advocates  the  appliance  to 
our  country  of  the  Prussian  spirit  of  bullying.  Now,  are  the  Allies 
not  fighting  against  that  very  spirit? 

While  Holland’s  position  is  growing  more  desperate  every  hour, 
while  her  food  stocks  are  rapidly  dwindling  away,  while  one  after 
the  other  her  factories  have  to  close  down  for  want  of  raw  material, 
while  her  women  and  children  are  crying  for  bread  and  implore 
the  Queen  to  save  them  from  starvation,  ”  Y.,”  although  he  admits 
that  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  are  pro- Ally,  seems  to  find  pleasure 
in  sneering  at  them,  in  finding  imaginary  faults.  Let  him  insult 
us,  threaten  us,  vociferously  denounce  us,  but  in  God’s  name  we 
beseech  him  to  spare  us  his  repeated  anonymous  advice.  We 
really  do  not  need  it  and  are  quite  content  to  work  out  our  destiny 
ourselves,  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  fully  alive  to  the  con¬ 
sequences. 

-  Motley’s  words  in  his  beautiful  Rise  of  the.  Dutch  Republic— 
“  To  no  other  people  in  the  world  more  than  to  the  stout  burghers 
of  Flanders  and  Holland  belongs  the  honour  of  having  battled 
audaciously  and  perennially  in  behalf  of  human  rights  ” — still 
hold  good  to-day.  The  burghers  of  Flanders  have  showm  the 
w'orld  that  the  heroic  spirit  of  olden  days  survives.  The  burghers 
of  Holland,  should  a  foreign  foe  dare  enter  their  boundaries,  will 
not  put  to  shame  the  glorious  memory  of  their  forefathers.  If 
necessary  they  are  ready  to  die  in  the  defence  of  the  soil  created 
by  centuries  of  unceasing  efforts,  but  they  have  no  desire  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  furnace  as  long  as  their  territory  remains 
untouched. 

B.  Abraham. 
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Into  the  uncertain  gloom  of  No  Man’s  Land 

Where  wavering  shadows  mocked  his  half-dazed  sight 

He  peered  through  black  eternities  of  night ; 

And  a  blasted  tree  jxiinted  its  ghoulish  hand 
Blackened  and  torn  and  stunted  to  a  shape, 

A  gallows  first,  a  gibbet,  a  grinning  ape 
Tauntingly  at  him  all  the  grim  hours  through 
And  came  and  fled  and  danced  and  capered  too. 

And  moaned  and  crooned  to  the  wind  a  weird  death-song. 

How  Death  was  surely  coming.  Death  could  not  be  long ; 

Good  Death  was  quickly  coming.  Death  was  never  long ; 

A  splendid  fellow  was  Death ,  Death  never  waited  long  ; 

A  right  good  fellow  w^as  Death,  silent  and  swift  and  strong; 

Ah,  swift  was  Death,  was  Death,  droned  on  the  endless  song 
Till  the  sudden  tempestuous  tornado  of  shell 
Was  a  greater  relief  than  any  man  could  tell. 

He  dared  to  think,  but  to  think  they  told  him  was  treason, 

That  here  was  something  beyond  his  puny  reason. 

That  men  must  suffer  and  die,  they  said,  w^as  right ; 

That  men  must  plunder  and  burn  and  rape  was  right ; 

That  murder  was  never  murder  in  their  sight. 

This  little  darkness  w^ould  mean  a  larger  light ; 

That  beautiful  things  must  perish,  have  their  night : 

What  w’orld  than  a  world  of  hate  could  be  more  right? 

He  was  wu’ong,  wrong,  wTong,  they  told  him,  but  they  w^ere  right 
He  needn’t  wwry,  assuredly  they  were  right. 

And  he  was  a  hero  too,  and  they  knew  right.  .  .  . 

But  the  little  children’s  voices  came  crying  through  the  night. 

And  he  thought  of  a  white  face  watching  there  at  home 
That  would  willingly  glimmer  beside  his  in  that  Hell 
Bo  to  be  near  him,  so  to  comfort  him  ; 

(Would  have  taken  his  place  and  freed  him  from  that  Hell ! 

He  knew'  her  innermost  heart,  and  spoke  it  w'ell ; 

Yea,  a  thought  of  it  made  the  w'hole  w'orld  wet  and  dim). 

But  she  was  wrong  too,  they  said,  and  they  could  tell, — 
Though  across  her  eyes  the  same  red  blinding  flame 
And  the  same  surge  of  maddening  questions  came. 

And  the  stars  to  her  ran  red  through  a  reeling  dome  ; 
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Yet  she  was  wrong  too,  they  said,  and  they  could  tell ; — 

It  was  good  that  her  heart  should  die  with  the  dying  hours 
In  the  little  cottage  afar  on  the  lonely  loam, — 

She  was  fresher  and  purer  than  the  white  spring  flowers ; 

It  was  good  that  her  life  should  ebb  with  the  ebbing  day 

And  the  bursting  rose  of  her  shiver  to  ashen  grey 

And  the  beauty  of  God  in  her  fade,  lifelessly  fade  away.  .  .  . 

And  the  Death  Tree  moaned  and  sang  its  endless  song 
How  Death  was  surely  coming,  Death  would  not  be  long. 

But  she  had  never  been  wrong,  never  been  wrong. 

They  saw  not  things  with  her  transcending  sight ; 

Her  sensitive  swift  ray,  dazzling  their  vision  quite  ; 

Look  at  that  Death  Tree,  dancing  through  the  night. 

They  saw  not  things  like  that  nor  heard  that  song ; 

They  had  not  thought,  as  he,  from  light  to  light, 

.And  she  had  never  been  wrong,  never  been  wrong ; 

God  Beyond  All !  how’  coidd  she  be  wrong,  and  they  right ! 

Arthur  Thrush. 
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First  Principlrs  and  Soil  Fertility, 

Clean  culture,  the  natural  fertilisation  theory  popularised  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  has  received  considerable  publicity  in 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  war  has  curtailed  our  food 
supply,  and  farming  has  been  interfered  with ;  but  I  insist  that 
had  ample  precautions  been  taken  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
and  a  move  been  made  on  truly  scientific  and  national  lines, 
ample  supplies  of  foods  of  perfect  composition  would  have  been 
available  for  earth,  cattle,  and  men  during  the  last  four  years. 

For  every  seventy-five  tons  of  foodstuffs  raised  in  Britain,  we 
could  have  one  hundred  tons  at  least.  As  to  nutrients  in  their 
make-up,  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  is  a  most  moderate,  though 
significant,  estimate.  With  regard  to  net  profits,  these  can 
readily  be  increased  by  50  per  cent,  on  the  general  average.  We 
have  enough  land  available  to  feed  a  population  of  more  than 
twice  the  number  we  now  have  with  foodstuffs  of  perfect  con¬ 
stituents,  provided  our  crops  and  soils  are  treated  intelligently. 
Soil  fertility  and  productiveness  depend  mainly  upon  hygienic 
methods  on  the  farm.  The  national  acre  average  for  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  apples — and  they  are  most  important 
foodstuffs — is  not  encouraging,  and  the  acre  average  output  for 
the  world  is  more  unsatisfactory  still.  These  facts  prove  that 
hitherto  our  methods  of  fertilisation  have  been  based  upon 
erroneous  conclusions. 

Tn  the  sedimentary,  organic,  and  igneous  rocks  we  have  ample 
materials  of  undeniable  worth  for  fertilising  purposes,  though 
granite  dust  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  connection  for  increas¬ 
ing  soil  fert.lity  and  enriching  all  crops  naturally.  In  the  masses 
of  felspar  rocks  we  have  ample  supplies  of  the  most  natural  form 
of  plant  food  that  can  be  fed  to  the  soil. 

Thus,  bonfire  ash,  the  ash  of  the  primal,  earth-forming  con¬ 
flagration,  is  the  mightiest  factor  in  the  production  of  perfectly 
healthy  soils,  plants,  trees,  fruits,  grains,  and  living  forms.  With 
this  finely  ground  material  and  decayed  vegetable  leaves,  I  grew 
potatoes,  from  ordinary  seed,  at  the  rate  of  over  a  gallon  a  root, 
equal  to  fifty  tons  an  acre ;  apples  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  a  tree, 
from  dwarf  four-year  planted  trees ;  and  strawberry  plants  which 
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bore  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  berries  each 
in  their  second  year.  In  addition,  the  flesh  of  these  products  was 
composed  of  perfectly  healthy  tissue  with  a  higher  starch,  potash, 
and  sugar  content  respectively  than  is  possible  under  the  old 
indefensible  stable  and  cowyard  manure  method. 

In  the  spring,  wheat  can  be  sown,  potatoes  can  be  planted, 
and  apple  trees  can  be  fertilised  with  the  mineral  materials  I 
commend,  using  granite  dust  and,  where  ash  is  not  at  hand, 
gypsum  at  the  rate  of  from  6  to  10  cwt.  an  acre.  In 
addition,  winter  wheat  can  be  top-dressed  then,  on  similar  lines, 
with  great  advantage.  With  the  same  minerals  the  potato  crops 
can  be  doubled,  and  the  winter  w^heat  plants  will  receive  a  new 
lease  of  life,  the  stone  dust  being  a  great  corrector  of  soil  sourness 
and  of  damp  and  mildewy  conditions. 

Onions  are  most  valuable  during  autumn,  winter,  and  spring, 
for  with  fat  and  potatoes  they  form  a  palatable  meal.  They  are 
now  very  high-priced,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  Of  late  years 
hundreds  of  acres  of  onions  have  been  lost  through  mildewy  and 
kindred  affections.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  well-aerated  soil  of 
firm  texture,  and  have  wood  ashes  or  rock  dust  sprinkled  about 
them,  and  after  being  covered  up  with  fine  soil,  a  dusting  of  one 
or  both  of  these  materials  is  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  over 
where  the  drills  run,  splendid  crops  will  result.  A  large  Lincoln¬ 
shire  onion  grower  wrote  to  me  saying  that  until  he  grew  his 
plants  with  wood  ashes  on  my  lines  he  never  obtained  a  satisfactory 
crop,  or  had  onions  that  were  such  remarkable  keepers.  The 
fertilisation  commended  increases  wonderfully  the  travelling  and 
keeping  properties  of  strawberries,  apples,  potatoes,  and  kindred 
products.  Under  no  other  form  of  ^'ertilisation  can  perfectly 
flavoured  strawberries  be  grown  of  such  mammoth  proportions 
or  so  full  of  sugar. 

There  has  been  too  much  talk  about  electrical  cultures  by 
batteries,  wires,  etc.  Nothing  is  w^anted  but  facilities  for  the 
oujoyment  by  soils  and  crops  of  those  natural  electrical  influences 
w'hich  are  impeded  by  the  perpetuation  of  the  soil-souring  and 
earth  surface-clogging  system  now  so  generally  in  use.  It  is 
time  the  cultivators  decided  to  give  Nature  a  chance,  and  agreed 
to  work  for  the  provision  of  those  hygienic  soil  conditions  which 
always  make  for  bumper  harvests.  The  forcing  plant  “  foods” 
are  the  disease-engendering  foods,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Only  recently  a  grower  submitted  a  new  variety  of  potato  to 
the  Food  Controller,  claiming  that  he  had  obtained  crops  from 
it  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  tons  an  acre,  without  manure.  But 
as  under  clean  culture  I  obtained  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  fifty  tons, 
and  others  have  grown  them  at  the  rate  of  forty,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  large  yield  referred  to  was  not  so  uiul-Ii  due  to  the  superior 
(jualities  of  the  new  variety  a«  to  the  dominating  influences  of 
food.  It  was  obtained  without  the  use  of  manure. 

New  Science  of  Wheat  Culture. 

Wheat  culture  is  still  carried  out  in  a  most  primitive  manner 
in  most  parts  of  the  world.  In  England  the  plants  are  too  thickly 
seeded,  so  that  these  grand  grain-bearers  are  raised  almost  as 
close  together  as  blades  of  grass  in  a  meadow.  How  many  of  our 
agriculturists  recognise  the  importance  of  tillering  in  wheat  cul¬ 
ture?  Yet  by  proper  cultivation,  which  includes  deep  preparation 
of  soil,  thorough  drainage,  very  early  autumn  sowing  of  winter 
wheat,  stone-dust  fertilisation,  and  tillage,  from  fifty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  of  the  finest  grains  can  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  land, 
although  at  present  the  national  acre  average  is  practically  only 
thirty  bushels,  and  that  of  the  world  is  under  fifteen  bushels.  By 
stimulating  the  tillering  process,  each  wheat  plant  can  be  made 
to  send  up  from  fifteen  to  fifty  or  more  grain-bearing  stems,  and 
yield  wheat  rich  in  those  substances  which  make  for  health  of 
body,  nerve,  and  brain. 

With  regard  to  tillering,  I  will  justify  my  contention  by  refer¬ 
ences  to  two  causes  of  unfruitfulness  in  two  different  spheres. 
Non-fruitfulness  in  apple  trees  is  very  often  due  to  weakness  of 
flower  formation  and  to  impotency  of  pollen.  The  non-recognition 
of  these  facts  is  responsible  for  many  failures.  Perfect  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  pollen — living  cells — and  the  transmitted  matter 
becomes  well  equipped  in  itself  for  the  purpose  Nature  intended. 
The  study  developed  will  bring  quite  a  new  form  of  thought  upon 
the  scene. 

With  regard  to  the  apple  tree,  the  structural  weakness  and 
impotency  can  be  obviated  solely  by  food  ;  that  is,  by  the  influence 
of  fine  granite  dust  and  wood  ashes.  These  materials  will  tend 
to  double  apple  crops  generally.  In  respect  to  wheat  plants,  their 
low  fruiting  capacity  is  often  due  to  similar  causes,  and  the  remedy 
is  the  same.  The  granite  dust  stimulates  the  tillering  activities  of 
the  plant  in  the  most  remarkable  manner,  though  of  course  the 
nature  of  the  increased  activity  and  productivity  depends  greatly 
upon  the  existence  of  congenial  conditions  generally. 

About  the  year  1880,  two  French  writers  dealt  with  the 
Japanese  method  of  growing  rice  by  replanting,  in  the  same  way 
that  our  gardeners  treat  lettuces,  etc.  They  suggested  that  wheat 
plants  could  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that  the  method 
would  increase  the  crop  immensely.  In  China,  the  rice  growers 
are  said  to  get  sixty  bushels  of  grain  an  acre,  while  in  some 
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American  rice-growing  States  only  ten  bushels  are  obtained.  The 
wheat  plant  has  long  been  known  to  lend  itself  readily  to  trans¬ 
planting,  and  possibly  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  wheat 
growers  of  the  world  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  this  or  some 
greatly  improved  method  for  increasing  the  present  low  average 
acre  output.  By  the  use  of  mineralised  humus  and  transplanting 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
from  an  acre  of  land. 

In  the  year  1660,  a  barley  plant  vas  preserved  in  Paris  which 
made  over  240  stalks  from  one  root  and  grain,  bearing  18,000 
seeds.  Rhind  refers  to  the  sowing  in  June  of  a  few  grains  of 
wheat  which  tillered  so  much  that,  in  August,  eighteen  single 
plants  were  divided  from  it,  and  in  September  and  October  these 
plants  had  again  so  increased  their  roots  that  sixty-seven  more 
were  obtained  from  them  by  root  division,  which  were  planted 
to  stand  the  winter.  In  March  and  April  they  had  tillered  so 
much  that  they  produced  500  plants.  When  harvested  these 
plants  bore  forty  stems  each.  In  some  instances  there  were  one 
hundred  ears  to  a  plant.  Many  of  the  ears  were  from  six  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  containing  from  sixty  to  seventy  grains.  The 
final  crop  from  the  few  original  seeds  consisted  of  over  550,000 
grains.  Several  similarly  remarkable  experiments  have  been 
made  with  transplanted  and  root-divided  wheat  plants,  which  are 
certainly  well  worth  careful  consideration. 

Though  greatly  increased  yields  can  be  assured  by  this  form 
of  culture,  yet  experiments  have  satisfied  me  that  wide  planting 
or  sowing  in  the  positions  the  plants  are  to  occupy  from  start  to 
finish,  without  removal,  in  conjunction  with  clean-culture  fertili¬ 
sation  and  the  encouragement  of  tillering,  will  assure  the  largest 
crops,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  time  this  method  will  be  adopted 
by  the  w’heat  growers  of  the  world.  Each  wheat  plant  should 
enjoy  a  space  of  not  less  than  six  inches  square,  and  if  it  has  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches,  the  results  will  be  better  still. 

A  well-known  chemist  and  an  equally  well-known  milling  expert 
say  the  size  of  the  grains  of  wheat  is  of  some  direct  importance 
to  the  miller,  who,  as  a  rule,  favours  a  large  well-developed  grain. 
But  the  gluten  content  and  the  strength  and  colour  of  the  flour 
obtainable  count.  The  scope  for  improvement  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  gluten  or  flesh-forming  matter  in  wheat  can  be 
doubled. 

Nature’s  Gre.\t  Nerve,  Brain,  and  Health  Food. 

The  world  has  yet  to  learn  that  nervous  disorders  and  much  of 
the  physical  degeneracy  which  prevails — the  result,  in  many 
instances,  of  malnutrition — arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the  neces- 
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sary  minerals  in  soils  devoted  to  foodstuff  production.  The 
existence  of  10,000,000  acres  of  unclean  pastures  in  Britain  is  a 
continuous  menace  to  the  population  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
through  the  flesh  and  milk  of  the  cattle  which  graze  upon  these 
pastures.  So  long  as  cattle  are  fed  under  the  soil-souring  manure 
method,  tuberculosis,  rickets,  paralysis,  consumption,  diphtheria, 
and  kindred  evils  will  continue  to  afflict  us  and  them. 

Farmers  generally  do  not  recognise  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  in  fodders.  The  greater  part  of  them  consists  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  They  are  the  chief  source  of  heat,  muscular  energy,  and 
also  a  part  source  of  fat.  Then  there  are  the  albuminoids,  or 
proteins,  which  among  other  things  contain  sulphur  and  phos¬ 
phorus.  It  is  the  nitrogen  which  makes  this  group  so  important 
as  food,  and  organic  activities  cannot  be  continued  without  it. 
The  albuminoid  content  varies  considerably  in  cattle  fodders,  and 
it  is  greatly  increased  under  granite-dust  or  clean-culture  fertilisa¬ 
tion.  So  it  is  with  the  most  important  substances  in  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  The  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  vegetable  fibre  per¬ 
centages  are  raised,  and  these  substances  made  much  more 
digestible  under  the  new  soil  science,  as  may  readily  be  proved. 

As  to  nitrogen,  if  the  farmers  want  increased  supplies  for  their 
pastures  and  crops,  let  them,  by  the  provision  of  hygienic — that  is, 
clean — soil  conditions,  and  natural  fertilisation  with  non-forcing 
materials,  improve  the  stamina  of  their  grasses,  plants,  and  trees, 
which  will  then  be  enabled  to  obtain  larger  supplies  of  nitrogen 
from  the  air  free.  As  with  earth,  so  with  plants ;  as  with  plants, 
so  with  cattle ;  as  with  cattle,  so  with  men.  The  oneness  and 
continuity  of  the  w'orld  is  undoubted.  The  doctors  w'ho  have 
been  appointed  to  examine  the  men  called  up  for  national  service 
have  been  alarmed  at  the  large  proportion  of  unfit  candidates  who 
presented  themselves.  Despite  my  repeated  protests  against  the 
use  of  sewage  and  manure.  Urban  District  Councils  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  flood  thousands  of  acres  with  them  each  year,  though 
the  land  is  utilised  for  the  production  of  foodstuffs  for  human 
beings.  The  tissue  of  root,  fruit,  or  grain,  grown  on  such  soil,  is 
disorganised  in  the  same  way  as  is  the  tissue  of  the  flesh  of  cattle 
fed  upon  sewage-manured  pastures,  and  through  the  consumption 
of  these  w^eak-tissued  foods  the  stamina  of  human  beings  has 
l)een  lowered  in  the  most  alarming  manner.  We  are  rapidly 
becoming  a  nation  of  physical  degenerates. 

Fluorine  and  phosphorus  play  important  parts  in  health.  From 
experiments  it  has  been  proved  that  fluorine  is  accompanied  by 
phosphorus,  and  that  the  dust  of  the  primary  rocks  increases  the 
fluorine  and  phosphorus  content  of  roots,  fruits,  and  grains.  The 
increase  of  the  one  means  the  increase  of  the  other,  and  makes  for 
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healthy  tissue  in  plants  and  men.  The  greatest  percentage  of 
fluorine  and  phosphorus  is  found  in  the  outer  coats  and  leaves  of 
foodstuffs.  Fluorine  is  of  vital  importance  for  bone,  hair,  and  nails, 
aud  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  higher  in  wheat  grains  than 
in  anything  else  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Finally,  phosphorus,  the  great  brain,  nerve,  and  health  food, 
is  found  in  a  higher  proportion  in  whole  wheat  grains  grown 
under  clean-culture,  granite-dust  fertilisation  than  in  those  fed 
under  any  other  method.  The  healthy  soil  assures  the  healthy 
]dant  and  tree ;  the  healthy  plant  and  tree  assure  the  healthy 
grain  and  fruit ;  the  healthy  grain  and  fruit  assure  the  healthy 
cell,  blood,  tissue,  and  nerve  in  the  human  organism.  Wholemeal 
bread,  ripe  fruits,  and  crisp,  fresh  salads,  grown  on  clean-culture 
lines,  are,  particularly  in  the  summer  months,  invaluable  for  those 
who  study  health. 

The  rage  for  artificials  has  brought  about  a  serious  state  of 
things  in  food-producing  circles,  since  they  do  not  meet  the  real 
wants  of  the  soil,  and  where  lime  is  lacking  perfect  fertility  is 
impossible.  My  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  arable  or  grass 
areas,  the  latter,  especially,  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  being 
depleted  of  their  lime  supply.  In  the  main,  dairy  farmers  feed 
their  milking  cows  on  grasses  that  are  simply  propagators  of 
disease.  Now,  with  granite  dust  and  gypsum,  such  impoverished 
lands  could  soon  be  made  to  produce  fine,  succulent,  healthy 
grasses,  and  through  these  improve  the  health  of  the  cow,  and 
increase  the  milk  and  cream  supplies,  besides  raising  the  quality 
of  both  remarkably. 

Pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  suffer  seriously  from  the  w'ant 
of  lime  in  the  food  that  is  fed  to  them,  and  particularly  at  the 
jiresent  time.  Farmers  have  depleted  their  land  of  lime  in  many 
instances  by  the  persistent  use  of  manure  and  the  non-provision 
of  minerals.  It  has  been  proved  conclusively  that  the  increase  in 
weight  of  pigs  fed  on  food  poor  in  lime  was  20  per  cent,  less 
than  that  of  pigs  fed  with  food  containing  the  necessary  projior- 
tion  of  it.  It  is  certainly  most  reprehensible  and  cruel  that  the 
feeding  of  so  many  farm  animals  in  this  country  is  left  to  inexpe¬ 
rienced  and  uneducated  labourers.  A  Canadian  farmer  told  me 
that  the  granite-dust  fertilisation  would  prove  a  tremendous  boon 
to  Canadian  wheat  farmers.  He  had  found  from  experience  that 
manure  delayed  the  free  development  and  early  ripening  of  the 
wheat.  As  the  granite-dust  method  would  shorten  the  season 
of  production,  it  would  allow  ample  time  for  perfect  maturity,  the 
Canadian  wheat  season  being  somew^hat  restricted  through  the 
early  advent  of  frost. 
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One-Acre  Wheat  War  Food  Garden  Plots. 

To  everyone  with  a  suitable  acre  of  land  available  I  would  say, 
Grow  yonr  own  wheat  from  autumn  sowings.  When  the  crop  is 
harvested,  the  grain  can  be  ground  in  a  home  iron  hand-mill,  of 
which  there  are  several  on  the  market.  In  this  way  a  million 
people  can  reduce  the  general  run  upon  the  miller’s  flour  and  the 
baker’s  loaf,  enabling  these  to  bo  reserved  exclusively  for  non¬ 
producing  consumers.  Or  the  special  acre  plot  can  be  divided  into 
equal  parts  and  utilised  for  |X)tato  and  wheat  cultivation  in  April, 
^fy  potato  war  garden  propaganda,  started  in  lOlG,  increased  the 
potato  supplies  by  1,000,000  tons  in  ]017  without  the  cost  of 
a  peuny  to  the  State. 

The  wheat  grown  in  soil  cleanly  fed  as  advised  will  prove  of 
far  greater  dietetic  value  than  ordinaiw  manure  or  chemically  fed 
wheat.  The  finest,  plumpest,  hardest  and  richest  oat  grains  for 
the  production  of  oatmeal  of  high  grade  are  obtained  on  clay  soils 
and  loams  fertilised  with  granite  dust.  The  best  barley  is  that 
which  reaches  the  standard  of  the  brewer,  and  it  is  readily  assured 
by  the  aid  of  the  same  material.  Clever  farmers  admit  that  a 
fine  tilth  is  of  great  usefulness  to  barley,  and  fineness  of  tilth  is 
more  readily  assured  when  granite  dust  is  broadcasted  to  the  land. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  fine  tilth  encourages  the  fi’ec  entry  of 
air  and  sun  heat,  which  are  of  equal  importance  to  each  of  the 
grain-bearing  plants  named. 

Opportunity  for  Huge  New  Home  Industry. 

Mnch  correspondence  has  taken  place  over  the  publication  of 
my  recent  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Feview  on  “  Economic 
War  Foods  and  War  Food  Production,”  and  among  my  corre¬ 
spondents  was  a  lady  in  Paris  who  wished  to  introduce  the  method 
upon  her  estate. 

Another  was  a  grain  farmer  in  Norfolk,  who,  although  a  large 
nser  of  artificials  and  of  manure,  complained  of  his  failures,  and 
said  that  under  the  old  system  his  crop  of  grains  was  small,  and 
he  lost  considerably  through  the  inability  of  his  straw  to  stand  up 
and  withstand  the  rains. 

A  large  importer  in  the  Isle  of  Man  has  made  some  most 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  granite-dust 
method  introduced  into  that  island.  He  says:  “In  this  little 
island,  which  before  the  war  was  the  summer  playground  of  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  we  are  all  very  badly  hit,  and  would  have 
altogether  collapsed  had  it  not  been  for  local  industries  and  our 
native  agriculture.”  Being  interested  in  the  latter,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  new  agriculture. 
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“  This  year,”  he  continues,  “  there  is  a  shorta-ge  of  fertilisers, 
and  our  Home  Rule  Government  has  imported  a  quantity  of  basic 
slag,  and  is  retaining  all  the  locally  manufactured  sulphate  of  i 
ammonia ;  but  still  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage ;  and  any 
advice  and  help  in  this  connection  would  be  of  great  benefit,  not 
only  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  nationally,  as  all  surplus  food  goes  ' 
to  England,  and  Manx  oats  are  especially  valuable  (this  year’s 
crop  is  earmarked  for  seed  for  England).  If  any  local  industry 
could  be  helped  by  the  system  commended  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  or  by  the  production  of  the  class  of  fertiliser  you  recom-  | 
mend,  it  wmuld  be  a  blessing  to  the  local  inhabitants,  so  financially  I 

impoverished.  Wc  have  lots  of  silica,  etc.,  in  the  island.  We  . 

have  also  granite  in  quantity  and  a  very  good  limestone.  There  are  L 
30,000  German  prisoners  interned  here,  which  makes  for  a  large  I 

labour  supply  till  the  war  ends.”  He  also  points  out  that  the  I 

absence  of  income-tax  or  Excess  duties,  and  an  insular 
Company  Law,  make  the  island  a  very  good  place  for  any  manu¬ 
facturing  experiment,  and  especially  as  it  is  equally  near,  by  gool 
sea  routes,  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  and  Wales.  | 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  this  correspondent  that  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  a  most  admirably  placed  centre  for  the  production 
of  granite  dust  and  lime.  I  agree  that  it  offers  specially  favourable 
conditions  for  the  development  of  huge  export  industries,  and  in 
the  national  interest  the  matter  should  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  for,  as  I  insist,  with  abundant  supplies  of  stone 
dust  and  gypsum,  the  whole  of  the  farming  industries  of  Britnn 
can  be  rendered  absolutely  independent  of  a  single  ounce  of 
German  potash  salts.  A  colossal  home  industry  of  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  could  at  once  be  started  with  the  certainty  of  success  from 
its  inception  ;  for  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom 
are  starving  for  want  of  the  minerals  which,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and,  of  course,  in  other  home  centres,  in  everlasting  quantity 
await  manipulation.  A  retired  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  now 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  a  beautiful  estate,  has  eulogised 
clean  culture,  and  says  it  would  if  adopted  prove  of  inestin\able 
worth  to  cocoa,  coffee,  and  banana  planters  and  others  in  British  L 
possessions  and  colonies.  In  addition,  from  personal  experience  j 
on  the  West  Coast  and  similar  places,  he  says  that  limitless  quan-  | 
titles  of  ash  of  tropical  vegetation,  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
as  ballast  at  a  low  rate,  would  with  granite  dust  tone  up  and  ' 
invigorate  the  millions  of  impoverished  acres  which  are  to  be  ' 
found  within  its  borders. 

Though  the  Germans  in  1890  used  1,600,000  tons  of  artificial  = 
manures,  and  in  1912  over  7,500,000  tons,  yet  they  cannot  grow  ^ 
potatoes  or  apples  comparable  in  quality  with  kindred  British 
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products  raised  without  manure  at  all.  T  remember  the  time 
when  German  apples  were  important  contributions  at  Covent 
Garden.  The  trade  has  long  since  ceased  through  inferiority  of 
products  alone. 

Seaweed  used  fresh,  or  the  ash  from  its  burning,  furnishes 
potash  in  a  most  effective  ,form.  Our  Agricultural  Department 
has  spoken  slightingly  of  wood  ash,  owing  to  its  very  low  content 
of  potash.  But  with  it  alone,  furnishing  as  it  does  lime  as  w’ell 
as  potash,  I  have  grown  record  crops.  I  look  upon  it  and  felspar 
as  the  two  most  jx'rfect  forms  of  mineral  plant  food  obtainable, 
and  my  conclusion  is  based  solely  upon  results  secured  by  their 
use. 

While  the  late  Professor  Church  wrote  that  a  sack  of  flour 
of  480  pounds  would  produce  ninety-five  quartern  or  four-pound 
loaves,  which  means  that  even  four  pounds  of  flour  will  not 
produce  a  four-pound  loaf,  Mr.  P.  Rankin  Scott  says  that  2,000 
pounds  of  one  grade  of  flour  will  produce  684  four-pound  loaves, 
while  2,000  pounds  of  flour  of  a  higher  grade  will  produce  741 
such  loaves — that  is,  a  gain  in  weight  on  2,000  pounds  of  flour  in 
the  first  instance  of  736  pounds,  and  in  the  second  of  964  pounds. 
Thus  a  great  increase  is  suggested  by  one  chemist,  and  a  great 
decrease  by  the  other.  The  loaf-making  capacity  of  flour  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  its  internal  quality,  which  is  another  good 
reason  for  an  improvement  in  wheat  grades  through  better 
cultures. 

With  regard  to  the  above  discrepancies,  Mr.  P.  Rankin 
Rcott  qualifies  his  figures  by  saying  that  while  his  estimate  is 

mathematically  correct,  an  allowance  of,  say,  forty  loaves  per 

2,000  pounds  of  flour  should  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 

actual  returns  that  wnuld  be  obtained  in  the  bakehouse !  The 
discrepancies  of  chemists  in  respect  to  fertilisation  are  as  great 
and  as  varied  as  they  are  in  respect  to  flour  in  loaf  production. 
Mathematical  deductions  in  the  laboratory  are  of  far  less  useful¬ 
ness  than  demonstrations  in  the  bakery  and  on  the  farm. 

'  A  reference  to  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  the  chemist,  is  most 
I  interesting  at  the  present  juncture.  He  found  that  plants  growm 
I  in  felspar  made  a  good  growth,  and  that  the  finer  the  particles 

,  of  the  ground  rock,  the  more  perfect  w?as  the  growth  made.  In 

felspar  alone  he  found  that  barley  made  complete  development 
and  matured  grain.  It  is  this  fineness  which  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  granite-dust  or  kindred  cultures.  The  decomposition  of 
i  the  felspar  under  the  action  of  water  and  the  roots  of  plants  is 
much  easier  than  is  generally  imagined. 

I  The  tremendous  influence  of  felspar  used  as  suggested  is  evident 
i  since  it  is  a  recognised  fact  that  potash  is  an  effective  instrument 
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in  the  formation  and  transport  of  the  carbohydrates — sugar,  starch 
etc. ;  hence  it  is  of  great  value  in  cereal,  pasture,  and  fruit  cultures. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  set  up  industries  for  the  extraction 
of  cement  as  well  as  of  potash  from  the  treated  rocks.  But  the 
extraction  of  potash  from  spars  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  culti-  ► 
vators.  The  world  of  agriculture  has  been  nauseated  with  the 
endless  display  of  condensed  and  patent  “  plant  foods  ”  which 
has  been  put  before  it,  nearly  every  one  of  which  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time  after  being  put  to  the  test  disappears  from  view 
for  good.  The  time  has  come  when  natural  plant  foods  for  soils 
should  have  a  fair  and  free  trial.  ^ 

My  long-continued  experiments,  endorsed  by  numerous  followers  [ 
who  have  put  clean  culture  to  the  test,  demonstrate  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  the  complete  perfection  of  mineralised  humus,  and  show  the 
danger  of  the  consumption  of  highly  nitrogenised  and  condensed  g 
foods  in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
first  original  soil  was  clean-culture  soil ;  that  is,  soil  made  up  of 
the  decomposed  primary  rocks,  later  on  intermingled  with  decayed 
vegetable  humus-making  material.  Thus  clean  culture  is  synony¬ 
mous  wnth  actual  first  principles.  The  credit  of  suggesting  granite- 
dust  farming  has  been  given  to  German  experimenters,  but  Scottish 
not  German,  investigators  were  the  first  to  perceive,  in  a  w^ay,  the 
value  of  felspar  for  crops.  Much  study  on  the  land  with  all 
kinds  of  crops  has  long  since  satisfied  me  that  plants  get  much 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  the  nitrogen-gathering  pea  plant  is 
an  object-lesson  in  this  connection.  I  have  for  years  advised 
gardeners  and  others  to  fertilise  peas  wdth  wood  ash,  or  granite 
dust,  or  bonfire  ash  only.  Such  plants  make  wonderful  haulm 
growth  and  produce  profuse  crops  of  w^ell-filled  [X)ds,  the  peas 
being  of  a  very  rich  and  sugary  flavour.  Perfect  aeration  of  the  soil 
is  better  than  manure,  and  too  much  humus,  even  in  the  form 
of  green  manure,  is  unnecessary.  The  perfect  disintegration  and 
aeration  of  the  soil  are  of  far  greater  effectiveness.  For  over 
thirty  years  I  have  insisted  that  the  virgin  sod  is  the  true 
standard  of  a  perfectly  sweet  and  fertile  soil.  Humus  is  valuable, 
however.  In  times  of  drought  it  intercepts  the  rising  under¬ 
ground  w’aters  under  the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  and  holds 
a  great  part  of  them,  assuring  root  coolness  and  moisture  at  a 
time  when  both  are  badly  needed.  Within  the  past  few  years,  as 
the  result  of  my  persistent  writings,  and  particularly  since  the 
publication  of  “  Fruit  for  Food  and  Food  for  Fruit  ”  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  1910,  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
several  officials  and  well-known  experimenters  in  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  claims  of  granite 
dust  and  vegetable  humus.  Continental  scientific  experimenters 
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of  note  have  proved  tliat  luy  claims  iu  favour  of  granite  in  respect 
to  potash,  fluorine,  and  phospliorus  are  sound,  and  that  green 
mauuring  in  the  form  1  commend  is  the  most  perfect  and  natural 
organic  plant  food  for  the  nitrifying  soil  organisms.  Granite  from 
Cornwall  has  been  found  to  contain  9  per  cent,  of  potash.  1 
have  many  similar  analytical  reports  on  this  material.  The 
[  Swedish  felspar  has  a  good  reputation.  Some  of  the  spar  con¬ 
tains  10'7  per  cent,  of  potash,  and  others  as  much  as  12‘9  per 
cent. 

My  propaganda  induced  the  Government  to  appoint  a  Sub- 
^  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  felspar-potash ;  but 
though  it  decided  that  the  establishment  of  a  British  industry 
'  providing  an  independent  supply  of  potash  would  prove  of  great 
value  to  the  country,  unfortunately  it  devoted  its  time  exclusively 
j  to  the  question  of  extracted  potash.  Hence  the  only  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  its  conclusions — due  to  the  influence  of  parties 
I  interested  in  the  claims  of  artificials  and  condensed  extracts  as 
^  plant  foods — W'ould  be  the  addition  of  yet  another  questionable 
I  form  of  artificial  to  the  already  endless  list  which  has  bewildered 
I  and  distressed  the  puzzled  agriculturist  for  years, 
i  A  peer  has  generously  allotted  £500,000  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  British  oil  wells.  But  is  not  the  fcK)d-produeiug  industry 
^  deserving  of  far  greater  consideration?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an 
.  immediate  start  may  be  made,  either  with  Rtate  aid  or  without  it, 
I  so  that  those  mineral  resources  of  Great  Britain  may  be  developed 
which  would  prove  of  vital  usefulness  in  the  production  of  food- 
i  stuffs  of  the  highest  grade,  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  enable  us 
i'  to  be  independent  of  outside  supplies  if  necessary.  That  is  the 
I  most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the  food  and  fertiliser  crisis  on 

y  profitable  and  patriotic  lines,  now  and  for  all  time. 

[  Sampson  Morgan. 


THE  E  UNCTIONS  OE  THE  OVEHSEAS  TKAEE 
DEPABTMENT. 


Ehom  what  has  been  said  of  it  in  the  Press  it  seems  evident 
that  much  misunderstanding  exists  regarding  the  work  of  the 
Overseas  Trade  Department,  despite  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland’s 
clear  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Eebruary  26111, 
1918.  The  need  of  some  such  Department  had  long  been  a 
matter  of  concern  to  economists  who  had  closely  followed,  with  j 
unprejudiced  minds,  the  remarkable  and  only  too  successful  efforts 
of  our  chief  competitors  in  the  export  trade — the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Japan — to  amass  detailed  information  relating 
to  oversea  commerce  and  requirements  and  subsequently  to  deal 
with  this  information  in  a  scientific  manner.  No  Consular  Service 
has  ever  been  admitted  to  be  perfect,  and  the  Consular  Services 
of  even  the  countries  just  mentioned  were  often  severely  criticised 
by  the  merchants  and  exporters  who  relied  upon  them.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  our  own  Consular  Service  before  the  war 
was  as  bad  as  any,  and  it  was  certainly  worse  than  that  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Germany.  This  was  not  all.  The  information 
collected  by  consuls  and  by  private  firms,  whatever  its  merits  ' 
might  be,  was  never  properly  dealt  with  in  London  until  last 
year.  No  organisation  of  any  value  existed  for  the  purpose; 
and  the  customary  difficulty  of  inducing  English  firms  to  work 
one  with  another  and  to  share  information  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  equal,  much  less  to  excel,  our  rivals  in  the  scientific 
analysis  of  foreign  markets.  It  is  not  enough  to  send  skilled  civil 
servants  abroad  to  make  a  collection  of  important  commercial 
facts.  The  information  thus  gathered  together  must  be  scientific¬ 
ally  dealt  with  at  home ;  and  it  w’as  in  this  respect  that  our 
methods  in  this  country  before  the  war  were  a  particularly  un¬ 
mistakable  failure.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  German  and 
American  business  men  have  always  been  much  more  willing  to 
exchange  views  and  information  than  Englishmen  ;  and  the  trade 
associations  in  Germany,  not  to  mention  the  Trust  system  in 
the  United  States,  enabled  ideas  to  be  shared  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  shared  willingly.  No  such  methods — essential  nowadays 
for  the  management  of  such  a  complex  thing  as  our  oversea  trade 
has  grown  to  be — were  possible  in  this  country  until  the  Overseas 
Trade  Department  was  established  last  autumn. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  is  to 
collect  and  classify  commercial  information  and  to  distribute  it 
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through  commercial  channels  for  the  use  of  our  traders.  The 
Department  is  a  joint  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  both  of  which  it  is  responsible.  In  order  that 
the  proper  information  regarding  oversea  markets  may  be  obtained 
considerable  reorganisation  is  taking  place  in  the  Consular  Service, 
and  in  the  proposed  changes  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  is 
playing  an  important  part.  Trade  Commissioners  (Consular 
officers  for  the  British  Empire)  are  henceforth  to  be  sixteen  in 
number  instead  of  four.  The  commercial  attache  service  (i.e., 
in  foreign  countries)  is  being  greatly  extended,  and  the  Consular 
Service  generally  is  being  rapidly  improved.  Sir  Arthur  Steel- 
Maitland  explained  that  British  consuls  in  foreign  countries  would 
he  expected  in  future  to  deal  with  trade  in  the  districts  of  which 
they  had  charge ;  the  duties  of  the  commercial  attaches  would 
be  to  keep  the  Government  informed  of  what  was  taking  place 
“  ill  regard  to  the  general  economic  state  and  development  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  sent,  to  see  that  the  consuls 
did  their  work  properly,  and  to  keep  a  constant  watch  in  order  to 
see  if  any  system  of  commercial  penetration  was  attempted  by 
our  rivals  in  the  future ;  and  that  information  would  be  at  the 
disixisal  of  British  traders.”  AVhy  emphasis' should  have  been 
laid  upon  commercial  penetration  is  known  to  most  of  us  by 
this  time ;  but  a  passage  in  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland’s  speech 
is  nevertheless  worth  quoting  as  summing  up  concisely  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Government  to  establish  this  new  Department ; — 

“The  real  justification  for  taking  the  matter  in  hand  now  was  tliis.  In 
this  country  before  the  war  everyone  was  too  content  to  allow  the  questions 
relating  to  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  and  that  of  our  commercial 
rivals  to  go  unanalysed  and  competition  to  go  without  being  properly  mot. 
The  system  of  commercial  penetration  pursued  by  Germany  before  the  war 
had  been  realised  in  an  increasing  degree  in  this  country  since  the  war  began. 
It  was  necessary  under  modern  conditions  that  we  should  have  not  only 
information  about  ordinary  subjects,  such  as  about  the  selling  of  goods, 
whether  British  goods  were  required  in  a  iwrticular  country,  whether  quota¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  proper  currency  and  for  the  proper  weights,  and  so  on; 
but  tliat  what  was  needed  was  a  careful  analysis  and  report  from  diSerent 
foreign  countries  on  the  whole  methods  of  banking,  finance,  transport,  and  the 
other  great  factors  which  entered  into  commerce  as  an  organised  system.” 

Unfortunately  the  misunderstandings  to  which  I  have  alluded 
were  not  made  clear  by  this  very  explicit  statement.  There  is  a 
school  of  business  men  in  this  country  who  have  learned  little 
from  the  experiences  of  the  war  and  are  still  under  the  impression 
that  Government  “  interference,”  as  they  call  it,  can  be  removed. 
The  Liberal  and  free  trade  Press  as  a  whole  is  especially  desirous 
of  seeing  an  end  of  Government  control.  Writing  on  the  extended 
scope  of  the  Board  of  Trade  the  Economist  urges  (January  26th, 
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1918)  tiiat  the  Board  should  ’’take  a  modest  view  of  its  own 
j)owers,  leave  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  possible,  and  drop 
the  control  of  British  trade  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.” 
i\[r.  Harold  Cox,  whose  influence  extends  to  the  classes  reached 
by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  Sunday  Times,  and  the  Times 
Trade  Supplement,  writes  in  the  last-named  (May,  1918)  :  — 

“  A  new  Department  has  been  created  at  the  Board  of  Trade  for  'collecting 
commercial  information  from  abroad,  and  to-day  young  men  who  ought  to  be 
fighting  are  tumbling  over  one  another  to  get  highly-paid  posts  abroad  under 
this  Department.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  this  is  a  matter  which 
the  Government  ought  to  touch  at  all.  Business  men  ought  to  be  able  to 
organise  for  themselves — by  combined  action  where  desirable — the  collection 
of  the  commercial  information  they  want.  If  they  accept  this  service  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to 
pay  heavily  for  it  in  the  shape  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  liberty  of 
action,  either  by  bureaucrats  or  by  politicians.” 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  misinformed  comment  to  which  I 
have  made  reference.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Treasury 
grant  makes  no  allowance  for  “  highly  paid  posts  abroad  ”  (these 
exist  only  in  Mr.  Cox’s  imagination),  and  that  the  National 
Service  Ministry  takes  care  that  no  “  young  men  who  ought  to 
be  fighting  ”  are  left  in  any  Government  ofiice  at  present  (these 
also  exist  only  in  Mr.  Cox’s  imagination),  there  is  a  much  deeper 
eiTor  ])crvading  this  passage.  The  Balfour  Committee’s  Report 
has  clearly  shown  that  there  are  some  things  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  better  than  individual  firms.  If  any  impartial  critic 
will  consider  the  matter  for  a  moment  he  is  bound  to  admit  that 
no  private  company,  no  possible  combination  of  individual  con¬ 
cerns,  can  hojje  to  compete  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  our 
authorities  throughout  the  world  for  ol)taining  commercial  irifor- 
mation  ;  and  certainly  no  individual  firms  in  England  can  hope 
to  compete  with  the  already  well-developed  methods  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  German  Government  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not 
right,  however,  that  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  should  be 
saddled  with  the  responsibility  for  policy  :  this  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Foreign  Office,  not  the  Joint 
branch  of  them  which  forms  the  Overseas  Trade  Department. 
Still,  the  attacks  made  on  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  incidentally 
though  wrongly  on  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland’s  Department,  raise 
weighty  questions  upon  wdiich  it  is  advisable  to  touch. 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  those  who  make  their  dislike 
of  what  they  vaguely  call  “  State  control  ”  an  excuse  for  attacking 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  all  its  works  :  first,  the  merchant  classes, 
who  seem — most  unreasonably — to  fear  extinction  ;  and,  secondly, 
certain  large  employers,  and  even  a  few  trade  unionists,  who 
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resent  the  admittedly  improvised  and  consequently  inefficient 
methods  hurriedly  adopted  by  the  Government  for  controlling 
proiluction,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  national  interest.  To  some 
extent  the  two  groups  meet  on  a  common  platform,  where  they 
tind  themselves  supi)orted  by  veteran  economists  who  persist  in 
thinking  that  after  the  war  everything  can  go  on  as  before.  The 
merchant  classes  have  had  their  case  well  represented,  and  not  on 
one  oc-casion  only  in  the  columns  of  the  Economist.  In  an  article 
headed  with  the  fearsome  title  The  Extinction  of  the  Merchant 
(December  1st,  1917)  the  Economist  directly  accuses  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  lending  the  energies  of  certain  of  its  officials  to  the 
“  doubtful  aim  of  establishing  post-war  trusts  and  combines  in 
British  industry  and  eliminating  the  merchant  from  British 
trade.”  The  article  continues  : — 

“  The  Board  of  Trade,  which  has  adopted  these  two  objects  as  its  ‘  considered 
policy  ’  is  sending  round  tlie  country  missionaries  who  jjreach  the  gospel  of 
Kartels  and  Trusts,  and  arrange,  with  taxpayers’  money,  for  the  extinction  of 
the  British  merchant.  The  manufacturers  are  being  advised  that  competition 
is  undesirable,  that  unless  they  form  trusts  they  will  ‘  go  under,’  and  that 

the  sale  of  their  prcnlucts  is  no  longer  safe  in  private  hands .  To  realise 

somethiug  of  the  revolution  that  this  departmental  activity  proposes  to  bring 
about  in  British  trade,  let  us  set  down  a  few  of  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
policy  is  basc<l.  (1)  Competition  among  manufacturers  is  a  bad  thing. 
(2)  Combines  among  manufacturers  are  good  things.  (3)  The  work  of 
manufacture  can,  under  proper  Government  supervision,  bo  left  to  private 
enterprise,  but  the  task  of  selling  is  itoo  delicate  for  the  individual  and  should 
be  entrusted  to  Government  officials.  (4)  The  merchant  is  an  unnecessary 
person  (semi-officially  described  as  a  parasite),  and  the  Government  is  entitled 
to  bring  about  his  extinction,  and  is  qualified  ito  take  his  place.” 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  official  authority  for 
these  and  other  sweeping  statements  about  the  merchants.  The 
attack  by  the  merchant  classes  on  the  Board  of  Trade  appears  to 
have  been  due  primarily  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Paish,  one  of 
the  senior  Board  of  Trade  officials,  at  Birmingham  last  autumn,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  combination  among  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  disadvantages  of  competition — his  remarks,  let 
it  be  added,  having  been  based  on  the  report  of  a  Departmental 
Committee  which  had  closely  investigated  the  points  raised.  Later 
on  the  manufacturing  jewellers  of  Birmingham  were  invited  to 
collaborate  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  sending  a  traveller  to 
South  America,  part  of  the  expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the 
public  funds.  An  article — Trade  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
(Economist,  January  26th) — was  in  the  same  strain,  slighting 
reference  being  made  to  the  “  limitations  ”  of  the  B^  ard  of  Trade 
officials — those  officials,  be  it  emphasised,  who  alone  are  in  a 
psition  to  gauge  the  present  requirements  of  oversea  markets 
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au(l  whose  efforts  have  resulted  already  in  a  collection  of  essential 
information  which  no  inivate  firm  could  possibly  hope  to  secure 
either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  others.  Some  of  the 
Economist's  objections  were  met  by  Mr.  Stanley  Machin,  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  issue 
of  February  16th  ;  but  the  editor  of  the  Economist  was  impenitent. 

“  Kings  and  combines  may  be  beneficial,”  he  admits,  apparently 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  “  but  is  it  the  business  of  a  Government 
JJepartment  to  urge  their  organisation  without  the  authority  of 
Parliament?” — as  if  Parliament  contained  twenty  men  capable 
of  pronouncing  a  verdict  in  an  intricate  technical  question  of  this 
nature.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  designs  attributed 
to  the  inexperience  of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  be  confirmed  in 
their  entirety  by  the  Balfour  Committee’s  Report,  which  also 
favours  organisation  by  industries  in  order  that  British  manu¬ 
facturers  may  compete  with  rivals  similarly  organised,  and  very 
effectively,  too,  in  foreign  countries. 

It  is  not  right  that  merchants  and  their  representative  associa¬ 
tions  should  thus  stultify  themselves ;  for  the  case  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  against  the  anti-national  merchant  has  long  been  known, 
though  it  took  the  war  to  bring  it  home  to  the  mercantile  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole.  The  export  merchant  in  this  country  too 
often  concerned  himself  with  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sending  his  goods  by  the  cheapest  route,  and  the  market  and  the 
route  often  happened  to  be  German,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  English. 
Even  the  Times  Trade  Su2)plement  (leading  article,  February, 
1918)  recognises  this  point — it  may  be  excusable  to  say  “  even  ” 
when  we  remember  how  Mr.  Harold  Cox’s  articles  occasionally 
give  the  Trade  Supplement  of  the  Times  the  air  of  being  at 
variance  with  the  more  consistent  economic  imperialism  of  its 
daily  issue.  “  It  is  a  weakness  to  British  trade  that  in  the  sale 
of  goods  abroad  the  manufacturer  is  content  to  rely  almost  entirely 
iq)on  the  export  merchant ;  .  .  .  that  policy  almost  invariabl;- 
results  in  the  manufacturer  losing  touch  with  the  tastes  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  consumers  of  his  goods.  Sometimes  it  has 
resulted  in  handing  British  trade  over  to  foreign  competitors,  since 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  merchant  from  filling  his  indents 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  and  in  Germany  to-morrow.” 
Hiscussing  the  proposed  restrictions  of  trade  after  the  war,  the 
same  periodical  said,  in  its  January  issue  ;  “  We  must  recognise 
that  there  are  men — we  believe  their  number  is  small — who  would 
like  to  reopen  business  relations  on  the  old  lines  wdth  enemy 
countries,  and  it  is  clearly  right  and  proper  that  the  Government 
should  be  the  sole  judge  of  what  our  obligations  to  our  Allies  im- 
jx)sc  upon  us  and  how^  far  individual  interest  must  be  sunk  in  the 
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great  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.”  The  genuinely  patriotic 
merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  need  not  fear  any  steps  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  take.  He  has  certain  specialised  knowledge,  initiative 
iu  helping  to  open  up  new  markets,  experience  in  selling  goods ; 
and,  in  short,  such  an  established  position  in  the  business  world 
that  the  Government  could  not  dislodge  him  even  if  it  would. 

The  objection  of  the  large  employer  to  State  control  is  as  little 
reasonably  grounded.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  war  is  ovet 
inexperienced  Government  inspectors  will  not  be  called  ujx)!!  to 
e.xamine  machine  parts  of  which  they  know  nothing  ;  and  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  will  dwindle  to  such  a  degree  that  the  unpleasant¬ 
ness  of  dealing  with  the  untrained  representatives  of  hastily  organ¬ 
ised  departments  is  bound  to  diminish.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Balfour  Committee’s  Eeport  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  a 
close  connection  between  the  Government  and  any  trusts  or  com¬ 
bines  that  may  be  formed  in  England — if  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  consumer  and  of  Labour.  The  Committee’s  recommendations 
in  the  direction  of  forming  combines  are  based  upon  German  and 
American  experience,  and  no  economist  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  modern  conditions  abroad  can  for  a  moment 
question  their  appositeness,  urgency,  and  efficacy.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  trading  conditions  upon  which  we  are 
entering  are  not  what  they  were.  Thanks  to  the  high  prices 
ruling  at  home,  such  exports  as  we  are  still  able  to  send  overseas 
command  high  prices ;  but  in  spite  of  that  their  economic  import¬ 
ance  has  gravely  decreased  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  values. 
A  few  figures  will  make  this  clear.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1914  we  exported  to  Mexico  goods  to  the  value  of  T‘484,000  as 
compared  with  T‘578,400  for  the  same  period  in  1917 ;  to  Chile 
i'3, 385,400  as  compared  with  T3, 724,700 ;  to  Argentina  i;12,321,600 
as  compared  with  i;9 ,886,400 ;  and  to  Peru  11920,600  as  compared 
with  AT, 171, 700;  and  our  re-exports  to  neutrals  fell  from 
A21,989,900  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1914  to  A7,716,800.  When 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  all  manufactured  goods  is  considered 
these  figures  are  disquieting.  Other  figures  which  serve  to  make 
a  good  impression  in  the  total  returns  need  not  be  expected  to 
remain  at  their  present  height.  For  example,  in  the  first  nine 
mouths  of  1914  France  took  from  us  merchandise  valued  at 
A‘20, 329,600,  and  this  rose  for  the  same  period  in  1917  to 
A'87,853,200.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  end  of  the  war  will  see 
an  end  of  our  exports  of  war  material  to  our  Allies.  The  with¬ 
holding  of  quantity  figures  by  the  authorities  detracts  considerably 
from  the  value  of  the  present  returns.  Our  adverse  trade  balance 
in  1913  was  only  134  millions  sterling  ;  but  in  1914  this  figure  had 
risen  to  170J  millions,  in  1915  to  368  millions,  in  1916  to  3442 
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millions,  and  in  1917  to  470^  millions.  The  Times  Annual  Finatu 
cial  Review  (January  22ud,  1918)  might  well  say  :  “  Behind  the 
record  of  expansion  in  the  money  value  of  trade  in  1917  there  is 
concealed  a  disquieting  fall  in  the  quantities  handled  as  imports 
and  exports.  Eightly  understood  every  figure  in  the  accounts 
is  an  appeal  to  restrict  consumption  and  speed  up  production, 
especially  in  the  construction  of  ships.” 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  merely  to  consider  the  falling  off  in 
our  own  exix)rts,  for  that  represents  only  one  side  of  the  case. 
The  race  before  the  war  was  for  the  markets  of  South  America 
and  of  the  Far  East,  and  if  we,  during  the  war,  have  managed 
to  increase  the  value  of  our  exports  to  neutral  countries  nearer 
home,  that  will  not  in  the  long  run  make  up  for  the  larger  prizes 
which  we  have  lost  during  the  v.ar.  Japan,  for  example,  has  in¬ 
creased  every  branch  of  her  export  trade,  and  from  spoons  to 
bicycles,  from  watch-glasses  to  lathes,  her  production  has  risen 
beyond  parallel.  In  1913  Japanese  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  valued  at  185  million  yen  (the  normal  value  of  the  yen  is 
2.S.) ;  but  by  1917  this  figure  had  risen  to  497  million  yen.  Taking 
the  same  years,  1913  and  1917,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  it  will 
be  found  that  Japanese  exports  to  China  increased  from  185  million 
yen  to  384  million ;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  from  33  million  yen 
to  203  million ;  to  India,  from  30  million  yen  to  101  million ;  and 
to  Bussia,  from  9  million  yen  to  88  million.  In  1913,  to  take  a 
different  instance,  Argentina  received  14  per  cent,  of  her  total 
imports  from  the  United  States.  By  1917  this  figure  had  increased 
to  34  per  cent. ,  and  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  declined  from 
30  per  cent,  to  24  per  cent,  in  value  ;  and,  of  course,  still  more  in 
quantity.  If  the  years  1913  and  1917  are  again  taken  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil,  Columbia,  and 
Ecuador  have  more  than  doubled ;  to  Chile  and  Peru  they  have 
trebled ;  and  to  Uruguay  they  have  quadrupled. 

This,  then,  is  the  work  which  the  Overseas  Trade  Department 
lias  taken  up  :  a  large  amount  of  British  export  trade  has  been 
lost,  and  it  must  be  recovered ;  and  we  must  have  our  due  share 
of  normally  expanding  business.  It  will  take  more  than  the  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  Consular  Service,  however,  to  bring  about  this 
result.  It  will  take,  in  addition,  a  tremendous  amount  of  expert 
propaganda,  and  expert  direction  will  be  required  in  the  London 
offices  of  the  Department  fully  as  much  as  in  the  different  fields 
abroad.  Money  expended  for  this  purpose  is  productive — even 
now  the  expenditure  of  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  would 
be  reckoned  commercially  as  the  only  productive  expenditure  of 
any  Government  Department.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the 
Department  is  open  to  much  criticism.  In  the  course  of  the 
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debate  on  February  26th  last  Sir  Arthur  Steel-Maitland  was  con¬ 
strained  to  admit  that  the  Treasury’s  financial  sanction  had  been 
extended  only  to  “  a  somewhat  reduced  scheme.”  Mr.  G.  A. 
France,  while  approving  of  the  scheme,  hit  at  once  upon  the  main 
defect  of  the  Government’s  proposal  when  he  said  :  “  It  has  un¬ 
fortunately  been  too  much  the  habit  of  the  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  in  the  past  to  think  that  they  could  obtain  the  services  of 
the  very  best  commercial  intelligence  and  ability  without  paying 
for  them.  I  hope  that  will  be  so  no  longer,  and  that  the  salaries 
of  the  new  posts  will  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  business  men 
of  the  kind  that  will  make  the  new’  posts  of  real  advantage  to  the 
State.”  Still,  the  salaries  of  even  a  limited  number  of  the  most 
responsible  officers  of  the  Department  abroad  are  to  be  only  .-£1,000 
to  £1,200  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  permanent  head  of  the 
1  Dej)artment  (Sir  William  Clark)  is  only  £1,200. 

I  iMore  than  this.  Stories  are  already  going  about  the  City  of 
experienced  business  men.  whose  market  value  in  commerce  Is 
anything  from  a  thousand  to  four  or  five  thousand  a  year,  having 
i  received  alleged  offers  from  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  of  a 
few  hundreds  a  year  for  undertaking  most  responsible  work,  work 
which  demands  the  skilled  ability  of  a  Government  official  as  well 
as  sound  commercial  knowledge.  In  view  of  the  usual  Treasury 
standards,  as  exemplified  even  in  the  higher  posts  of  the  Overseas 
Trade  Department,  the  stories  current  may  not  after  all  be  so 
very  much  exaggerated.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  Treasury, 
according  to  the  Estimates,  has  allowed  the  Department  only 
£114,000  for  the  first  year  of  its  working,  wdiereas,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  at  least  a  million  ]X)unds  would  be  required  for  the  work 
I  which  the  Department  ought  to  be  doing  now.  Take  one  com¬ 
parison.  The  United  States  Government,  recognising  the  import¬ 
ance  of  securing  and  keeping  new  trade,  has  voted  £40,000  for 
j  the  Tjatin- American  work  of  its  equivalent  Department — for  the 
I  work  to  be  done  at  Washington  in  connection  wdth  Latin- 
American  trade  alone,  let  me  insist.  This  is  more  than  one-third 
I  of  the  Treasury  pittance  allowed  to  the  Overseas  Trade  Depart- 

I  ment  for  its  work  everywhere.  How  much,  in  these  circum- 

i  stances,  has  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  been  able  to  allocate 

I  to  similar  work  here?  How  many  men  has  it  appointed  to  its 

i  Latin- American  section  in  London,  and  how  much  can  it  afford 

i  to  pay  its  Latin- American  experts?  Indeed,  does  it  possess  any 

Latin-American  experts — men  who  are  willing  to  do  official  work 
for  one-tenth  of  their  City  salaries  plus  the  possibility  of  a  deco- 

I  ration  at  the  end  of  a  few  years?  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear 

that  there  are  as  many  as  half-a-dozen  persons  in  our  Ijatin- 
.American  section,  including  clerical  assistance,  and  I  prefer  not 
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to  think  of  their  salaries.  Tf  Mr.  Harold  Cox  and  his  advisers 
care  to  eommnnicate  with  the  Department  on  this  point  thev 
will  no  doubt  receive  some  particulars  regarding  the  “  highly-paid 
posts  ”  which  would  considerably  detract  from  the  efficacy  of  their 
newspaper  arguments. 

Tn  this  connection  there  are  one  or  two  other  questions  worth 
asking.  The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Japan  have  long  made 
a  point  of  sending  out  special  officials  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  conditions  in  a  given  trade  or  in  a  given  group  of  markets. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  supplementary  to  the  ordinary 
consular  information,  and  its  advantage  needs  no  emphasising. 
How  many  men  have  we  sent  out  on  a  similar  mission?  What 
are  their  salaries?  Does  the  Treasury  allow  any  funds  for  this 
purpose  at  all ;  and  if  it  does,  are  such  funds  enough  to  enable 
our  expert  investigators  to  compete  with  their  rivals?  Has  the 
Treasury,  in  short,  even  now  recognised  the  importance  of  our 
foreign  trade? 

It  is  lamentable  that  when  the  Government  is  for  the  first  time 
making  a  serious  effort  to  help  the  British  producer  and  the 
British  merchant  its  efforts  should  be  partly  thwarted  by  ill- 
informed  criticism  founded  upon  an  entire  misconception  of  its 
objects  and  inspired  for  the  most  part  by  mere  prejudice.  Of  a 
very  different  character  is  the  attitude  taken  up  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Mandleberg,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  J.  Mandleberg  and  Co., 
Tjtd.  Mr.  Mandleberg  has  also  considered  the  possibility  of  aiding 
the  British  manufacturer ;  his  scheme  for  this  purpose  was  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  November  27th,  1917 ;  and 
it  was  at  least  not  condemned  by  the  Economist  on  December 
ftth.  The  essence  of  this  plan  is  that  Britiali  manufacturers  and 
producers  should  be  organised  in  a  united  body  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  more  orders  from  overseas.  The  British  Manufacturers’ 
Corporation — the  title  of  the  body  suggested — is*  to  employ  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad  who  shall  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  conditions  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  appointed. 
These  agents-in-charge  would  in  turn  appoint  local  selling  agents, 
obtain  news  of  fresh  trade  openings,  report  on  the  standing  of 
customers,  etc.  The  result  would  be,  Mr.  Mandleberg  suggests, 
that  the  firms  subscribing  to  the  British  Manufacturers’  Corpor¬ 
ation  would  have,  in  effect,  a  number  of  foreign  branches  for  a 
comparatively  small  outlay.  The  organisation  contemplates  a 
thousand  members,  each  paying  £100  or  £200  annually  as  a  sub¬ 
scription.  With  such  a  fund  as  this,  it  is  urged,  strong  induce¬ 
ments  could  be  offered  to  the  agents-in-charge. 

There  is  no  reason  why  some  such  body  as  this  should  not  be 
enabled  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Overseas  Trade  Depart- 
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nient ;  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  Department  as  an 
aid  to  British  traders.  In  practically  every  foreign  market  ques¬ 
tions  arise  from  time  to  time  involving  negotiations  with  the  local 
Government,  and  in  these  cases  the  Overseas  Trade  Department, 
with  its  official  connections,  is  in  a  position  to  render  immediate 
assistance  which  would  not  be  within  the  power  of  the  British 
^llanufacturers’  Corporation.  Furthermore,  the  means  at  the  dis- 
))osal  of  the  Government  are  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  information.  The  machinery,  at  any  rate,  is  ready;  all 
that  is  needed  to  set  it  in  full  motion  is  an  additional  Treasury 
;trant  of  T900,000.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  uix)n  that 
the  Overseas  Trade  Department  can  advantageously  spend  at  least 
a  million  jxamds  in  its  first  year  ;  but,  with  the  ending  of  the  war, 
and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  our  great 
commercial  rivals,  this  sum  may  well  be  many  times  exceeded. 
After  the  war  the  Overseas  Trade  Department  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  Government ;  and  for  its  Head 
to  have  the  status  and  salary  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time.  The  gravity  of  our  economic  condition  is  now  fully 
realised ;  and  an  enormous  increase  in  our  trade  must  inevitably 
follow  peace  if  Great  Britain  is  to  recover  her  position  in  the 
world.  It  is  precisely  here  that  the  Overseas  Trade  Department 
will  be  found  of  indispensable  utility ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  urgently  impressed  no  less  upon  our  business  men  than 
iqion  the  Treasury  itself. 

J.  M.  Kennedy. 

P.S. — Since  this  article  was  written  Sir  Albert  Stanley, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  dealt  with  certain  aspects  of 
onr  oversea  trade  (House  of  Commons,  May  10).  He  dwelt  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  changed  character  of  the  goods  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  and  on  the  changed  price-level.  Taking  the  present  price- 
value  into  account,  he  estimated  the  decrease  in  our  exports  to 
he  about  30  per  cent.  Shipping,  too,  he  added,  was  inadequate, 
and  the  value  of  our  trade  with  certain  countries  had  been  reduced 
accordingly. 


AMERICA  AT  WAR. 


Two  months  ago  it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
Ctiited  States  tliat  there  were  then  more  American  soldieris 
actually  in  the  trenches  in  France  than  there  were  men  in  the 
original  British  Expeditionary  Force.  The  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War-  now  states  for  publication  that  America  has  in 
I'rance  an  army  of  more  than  500,000  men.  There  have  already 
been  over  0,000  American  casualties.  American  soldiers  are  now 
aniving  in  France  in  increasing  numbers,  and  two  million  will 
have  been  sent  over  by  the  end  of  this  year  if  the  present  rate  of 
transport  is  maintained.  Owing  to  the  skill,  daring,  and  thorough¬ 
ness  with  w'hich  the  transports  are  convoyed,  to  which  must 
naturally  be  added  an  element  of  good  fortune,  no  outward-bound 
troopship  has  yet  been  torpedoed. 

The  increasing  shipments  of  men  are  due  to  the  larger  number 
of  ships  available  for  the  purpose.  Since  the  U.S.  Government 
Board  of  Control  has  taken  over  the  shipbuilding  operations,  which 
was  not  until  America  had  been  in  the  war  several  months,  over 
one  million  tons  of  new  shipping  have  been  floated,  and  ships  are 
now  being  launched  at  the  rate  of  two  every  tw^enty-four  hours. 
Practically  all  except  one  of  the  German  shijis  that  were  seized  in 
American  harbours  in  April,  1917,  are  now  in  the  troop  service,  uot- 
wdthstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  so  to  disable  them 
as  to  make  them  useless.  Among  other  interesting  documents 
acquired  by  the  American  Government  was  a  list  of  these  interned 
ships,  with  a  description  of  the  damage  done  to  each  one  of  them 
by  German  engineers  and  the  estimated  time  it  would  take  to 
make  repairs.  In  every  case  has  the  damage  been  made  good 
in  less  time  than  the  Germans  thought  possible,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  where  the  memorandum  stated  that  the  missing  parts 
were  “  irreplaceable”  they  were  promptly  supplied,  and  these 
vessels  are  now  carrying  soldiers  to  France. 

Another  reason  why  American  soldiers  are  now  coming  in  greater 
numbers  than  earlier  in  the  year  is  the  decision  of  the  Allied 
Governments  to  the  effect  that  men  are  now  of  greater  importance 
than  supplies.  From  the  first  the  American  Government  has 
been  guided  iu  all  oversea  operations  by  the  wishes  and  advice 
of  the  Allies,  and  when  it  was  asked  whether  the  Allies  wanted  a 
ton  of  men  or  a  ton  of  material  the  latter  was  given  precedence 
by  the  Allied  spokesmen.  As  the  German  drive  developed  its 
real  strength,  however,  men  became  of  more  importance  than 
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i  material,  a  plentiful  supply  of  which  had- accumulated  in  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  or  even  of  food  for  the  civilian  populations; 
hence  rationing  and  a  rapidly  growing  American  army  in  France. 

■  The  American  flag  is  no  longer  in  the  firing  line  merely  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment  and  guarded  by  a  few  devoted  souls ;  it  is  there  as 
I  the  emblem  of  an  army  which  in  the  days  before  this  war  would 
have  been  considered  of  im losing  size.  Even  in  this  great  war, 
with  its  millions  of  fighting  men,  it  is  bearing  such  share  of  the 
actual  fighting  as  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  extended  line  of 
the  Allied  forces.  In  other  words,  in  less  than  ten  months  from 
the  mobilisation  of  the  “  new  army  ”  America  has  become  a  factor 
for  serious  consideration  by  the  enemy  in  the  military  operations 
in  France.  The  more  than  half-million  American  soldiers  now 
ill  France  are  but  the  vanguard  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  fol¬ 
lowing  and  the  millions  who  will  come  if  needed.  There  are  twelve 
million  men  of  military  age  in  the  United  States — that  is,  between 
I  twenty-one  and  thirty-one.  This  vast  reservoir  will  be  drawn 
iijxin  to  the  full  needs  of  the  situation  as  it  may  develop,  for 
there  is  hut  one  thought  and  purpose  in  America  to-day,  and  that 
is  the  defeat  of  the  military  power  of  Germany. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  Congress  has  been  at  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington  investigating  many  features  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
as  the  results  of  these  investigations  have  been  given  to  the  public 
each  day  a  confusing  picture  has  been  thrown  upon  the  screen. 
Much  discouraging  testimony  has  been  given,  and  if  actual  results 
were  ignored  the  pessimistically  inclined  might  well  feel  hopeless. 
As  it  is  the  results  that  count,  however,  it  is  less  confusing  and 
more  cheering  to  consider  them  and  leave  to  distracted  Government 
officials  the  task  of  correcting  blunders  of  orgamisation  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  Also,  it  may  be  added,  to  those  who  are  concerned  may 
be  left  the  task  of  separating  jKilitically  inspired  opposition  and 
obstruction  from  honest  and  well-founded  criticism.  The  great 
game  of  politics  is  being  jilayed  in  all  countries  even  in  the  stress 
of  war,  and  nowhere  is  it  played  with  greater  vigour,  more  adroit¬ 
ness,  or  more  audacity  than  in  Washington.  It  is  not  only  the 
“  outs  ”  who  are  looking  for  weak  s^wts  in  the  armour  of  the  “  ins,” 
for  the  latter  cannot  rely  entirely  upon  defensive  warfare.  There 
is  to  be  a  Congressional  election  next  November,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  is  the  only  issue  available.  Both  parties  are  avowedly 
in  favour  of  intensive  warfare,  so  the  issue  is  again  narrowed  to 
details  of  organisation  and  administration.  The  opposition  is 
making  all  it  can  out  of  the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  President 
Wilson  and  his  fellow  Democrats,  and  party  lines  have  been  closely 
drawn  in  all  matters  which  do  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy. 
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On  ail  great  questions  of  policy  and  in  all  matters  that  concern 
.\merican  progress  on  the  field  of  battle  and  of  aid  to  the  Allies 
Congress  has  acted  upon  non-partisan  lines,  and  the  nation  has 
subordinated  all  political  antagonisms  to  the  work  in  hand.  With 
hardly  a  protest  President  Wilson  has  been  given  greater  power 
than  has  been  possessed  by  any  preceding  President,  and  those 
familiar  with  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  in  the  past  guarded  against  any  encroachment  by  the 
Executive  upon  the  legislative  powers  and  privileges  have  lived  to 
witness  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  machinery  of  the  American 
(rovernment.  It  would  have  been  an  evil  day  for  America  had 
there  been  no  criticism,  no  checking  up  of  administrative  work  and 
no  fear  of  political  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  On 
the  whole  it  has  been  wholesome  and  useful  criticism,  much  of 
it  constructive,  and  from  the  compromises  that  follow  all  con¬ 
troversies  have  come  practical  and  effective  laws  and  regulations, 
to  which  is  due  the  rapid  progress  made  by  America  in  the  past 
six  months. 

From  the  confused  background  of  political  controversy,  personal 
criticism,  and  Congressional  wrangle  proceeds  steadily  each  day 
an  orderly  procession  of  accomplishments.  As  the  yarn  is  spun 
from  the  fleece,  from  an  apparently  inextricable  tangle  of  cross- 
piir|X)se  the  war  effort  of  America  is  drawn  out.  It  is  the  results 
only  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  power  of  America  to  help  the  Allies  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  successful  end.  It  is  unsafe,  unfair,  and  suits  the  German 
purpose  to  accept  this  or  that  instance  of  failure  in  administration 
or  production  and  use  it  as  a  text  to  preach  pessimism  as  to  the 
part  America  is  playing  now  or  will  play  in  the  future  in  this  war. 
There  is  a  full  understanding,  not  only  in  Washington  but  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
in  France,  and  all  that  can  be  done — and  it  is  much — will  be 
done  to  increase  the  margin  of  safety  for  the  Allies.  But  there 
is  a  still  greater  purpose  revealed  in  all  American  plans,  and  that 
is  to  achieve  a  position  of  such  preparedness  and  strength  as  to 
render  effective  and  conclusive  aid  to  the  Allied  offensive  when  it 
shall  come  to  pass.  To  hold  the  Germans  from  attaining  their 
present  objectives  is  not  enough,  for  before  this  war  can  be  won 
they  must  be  compelled  to  retrace  the  steps  they  have  taken  into 
.\llied  territory.  Great  wTongs  have  been  done,  and  these  must 
be  righted.  Humanity  has  been  outraged  and  civilisation  be¬ 
smirched  at  the  coarse  hands  of  the  Prussian,  and  no  lesson  can 
be  taught  to  these  violators  of  human  rights  except  through  the 
medium  of  an  armed  offensive  that  will  force  an  entire  people  to 
cry  “  Kamerad  !  ”  This  is  the  task  to  which  the  nation  has  set 
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itself,  and  the  American  people  believe  that  with  the  help  they 
can  give  the  Allies  in  the  future  the  job  can  be  done  satisfactorily. 
This  is  the  motive  power  behind  all  the  great  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  United  States  to-day,  the  results  of  which  will  only 
become  apparent  as  the  Germans  begin  to  yield  to  their  inexorable 
fate. 

The  German  Government  viewed  American  affairs  from  Wash¬ 
ington  before  the  war,  a  notably  unpeliable  and  deceptive  view- 
))oint,  and,  misled  by  political  chatter,  personal  gossip,  peace  talk 
and  social  banter,  formed  an  opinion  as  to  American  national  in¬ 
tegrity,  purpose,  and  power  only  now  coming  under  revision. 
German  statesmen  and  diplomats  always  spoke  of  America  and 
Americans  either  with  animosity  or  with  a  superior  air  of  amused 
tolerance  as  though  it  was  an  impossibility  to  take  the  country 
or  the  nation  seriously.  No  one  of  them  ever  credited  the  American 
nation  as  it  is  constituted  to-day  with  a  possible  singleness  of 
purpose.  Their  understanding  was  never  deep  enough  to  grasp 
the  fundamentaJs  in  the  character  of  the  people  as  a  nation.  Those 
to  whom  the  German  Government  looked  for  interpretation  were 
too  close  to  the  intrigues  of  national  politics  and  society  to  obtain 
a  true  perspective.  Prince  Lichnow'sky  was  able  to  sense  the 
real  spirit  of  the  British  Government,  because  the  men  to  whom 
he  had  access  were  spokesmen  with  power  to  execute.  Count 
Bernstorff  and  his  predecessors  in  Washington  had  no  such  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  such  Germans  as  lived  among  the  American  people 
far  from  the  Washington  point  of  view  were  not  the  men  to 
whom  the  German  Government  turned  for  information.  It  will 
be  found  that  these  better-informed  Germans  are  nearly  all  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  those  who  protested  against  German  procedure 
before  America  came  into  the  war,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
now  giving  of  their  best  in  the  defence  of  America  against  the 
land  of  their  birth.  The  first  evidence  given  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  effect  that  its  estimate  of  America  was  under¬ 
going  a  change  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  spring  drive  in 
France.  The  bravery  and  tenacity  of  the  Allied  armies  have  given 
Berlin  even  more  time  for  reflection,  and  from  various  sources  of 
information,  some  legitimate  and  others  not  so,  the  Germans  are 
undoubtedly  well  informed  as  to  what  America  has  done  in  the 
past  few  months  and  is  going  to  do  in  the  near  future.  This  in¬ 
formation  wdll  lend  a  spirit  of  desperation  to  the  German  military 
offensive  it  might  not  otherwise  possess,  for  time  is  indeed  now 
on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

After  the  military  offensive  will  come  a  serious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Germany  to  secure  peace  through  negotiation,  and  this 
attempt  will  be  made  in  the  direction  of  America.  With  a  balance 
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of  power  at  American  command  in  the  way  of  men,  ships,  money, 
food  and  supplies  Germany  will  attempt  the  obvious  road  to  a 
negotiated  victory.  Here,  however,  German  psychology  will  fail 
again,  for  America  is  in  this  war  for  a  principle,  something  difficult 
to  impose  and  impossible  to  compromise  with.  Germany,  what¬ 
ever  her  territorial  relinquishments,  will  be  unwilling  to  acccqit  a 
principle  so  foreign  to  her  own  system  of  philosophy ;  hence 
America  wall  prove  barren  ground  for  those  attempting  to  secure 
an  arranged  peace.  The  world  has  been  forced  into  war  in  such 
a  way  and  the  issues  involved  have  become  so  enormous  that  com¬ 
promise  is  no  longer  possible.  No  matter  how  war- weary  the 
world  is  or  may  become  this  is  a  light  to  a  finish  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  there  can  be  no  draw.  Tt  is  the  intangible  but 
all-imix>rtant  law  of  the  spirit  for  which  America  is  fighting,  and 
no  rearrangement  of  territory,  no  indemnity,  and  no  promise  of 
good  behaviour  will  compensate  her  people  for  the  sacrifices  yet 
to  be  made  and  upon  a  colossal  scale.  They  must  triumph  in  the 
spirit  or  the  object  will  not  have  been  attained.  When  the  German 
Government  grasps  this  fact,  in  regard  to  which  none  of  its  official 
representatives  is  in  a  position  to  give  information,  the  frame  of 
mind  may  well  be  that  of  the  man  who,  having  betrayed  a  trust, 
is  advised  by  his  friends  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  as  the  best, 
in  fact  the  only,  way  out  of  an  impossible  position. 

It  may  have  been  noted  by  those  who  follow  the  course  of 
American  affairs  that  there  is  now  little  or  no  discussion  as  to 
jX)ssible  terms  of  peace,  a  future  League  of  Nations,  or  even  of 
American  industry  and  foreign  trade  after  the  war.  Before 
America  came  into  the  war,  and  for  some  months  after,  there  was 
much  talk  of  these  things,  but  as  the  nation  settled  down  to  the 
business  of  war  all  other  business  has  been  put  aside.  All  talk 
and  action  is  now  concerned  with  the  work  of  preparation  or 
actual  carrying  on.  There  is  a  general  belief  throughout  the 
country  that  the  job  on  hand  is  big  enough  for  the  moment  to 
absorb  all  effort  and  that  it  must  be  finished  properly  before  other 
things  are  allowed  to  divert  public  attention.  This,  it  may  be 
said,  is  a  characteristic  of  American  affairs.  One  thing  at  a  time 
and  put  everything  into  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  motto  of  many 
Americans  who  have  accomplished  big  things.  The  war  is  the 
work  in  hand,  and  America  is  thinking  of  nothing  else  and  doing 
nothing  that  will  divert  strength  or  attention  from  the  job  of 
defeating  the  German  armies.  So  marked  is  this  absorption  in  a 
single  idea  that  some  of  the  American  newspapers  are  trying  to 
arouse  public  interest  in  inevitable  after-the-war  problems.  The 
example  of  England  is  cited  with  her  reconstruction  commissions, 
foreign  trade  organisations,  and  other  after-the-war  preparatory 
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measures,  and  it  is  urged  that  America  should  follow  this  example 
and  prepare  for  the  peace  it  is  hoped  will  come  some  day.  It  is 
uphill  work,  how'ever,  trying  to  get  an  American  interested  in  more 
than  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  this  trait  of  the  individual  has 
become  a  national  characteristic. 

No  country  in  the  w^orld  would  profit  more  from  a  careful  study 
of  foreign  trade  matters  and  a  readjustment  of  the  law's  and  regula¬ 
tions  governing  manufacture,  export,  and  import,  and  no  country 
is  in  a  better  position  to  secure  an  enormous  increase  in  its  share 
of  the  trade  of  the  wnrld  in  the  days  of  peace  if  this  w'as  done. 
When  the  stress  of  war  is  over  there  will  be  the  usual  lament  at 
the  backwardness  of  Congress  in  not  providing  in  advance  for  a 
solution  of  all  after-the-war  problems,  but  it  may  be  assumed  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  it  is  always  the  problems  of  to-day  that 
absorb  American  energy  and  attention,  and  that  after-the-w'ar 
problems  will  not  be  tackled  until  the  end  of  the  war  lays  them 
at  the  door  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 
America  of  the  future  will  not  suffer  materially  from  present  lack 
of  interest  in  after-the-w'ar  questions.  The  end  of  this  war  will 
discover  to  the  world  an  America  competent  to  cope  wfith  any  con¬ 
tingency.  It  wall  be  a  country  of  commanding  w'ealth,  regulated 
and  co-ordinated  industry,  intensive  interior  development,  a  vast 
merchant  marine,  and  containing  a  people  wuth  a  new  and  world¬ 
wide  view'-point,  in  brief,  a  w’orld-Power  in  the  best  and  most 
beneficent  sense  of  the  word.  In  the  future  America  wall  be  a 
friend  worth  having  and  an  enemy  to  be  feared,  but  none  may 
fear  her  enmity  w'ho  lives  up  to  the  principles  for  which  America 
and  the  Allies  are  now  fighting  in  Europe,  and  one  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  is  that  war  is  a  crime  against  all  humanity  and  must  be 
done  away  with.  Some  idea  of  the  latent  pow'er  of  America  w'hen 
her  people  have  been  aroused  to  a  single  purpose  has  been  gained 
by  citizens  of  the  Allied  countries  who  have  recently  visited  the 
United  States.  There  has,  for  instance,  been  a  British  Ijabour 
Mission  to  America.  This  Mission  has  now  returned  and  has 
brought  back  wnrds  of  good  cheer.  Mr.  Charles  Duncan,  M.P., 
Secretary  of  the  Workers’  Union,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Mission,  on  his  return  to  England  after  an  extended  tour  of  the 
United  States  under  excellent  auspices  gave  his  impressions  to  a 
representative  of  The  Ohserrer.  He  said  in  part  :  “  People 
are  apt  to  dw'ell  too  much  on  the  collapse  of  Eussia  and  to  fail  to 
realise  the  enormous  potential  force  of  America.  This  new  force, 
being  highly  organised,  will  be  w’orth  to  us  four  times  that  of 
Kussia.  No  one  can  make  too  much  of  the  immense  factor  we 
have  in  America  as  an  Ally,  and  as  a  result  of  my  tour  I  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  we  were  to  drop  out  of  the  war  America  would  carry 
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on  and  win.  Her  resources  are  unlimited,  and  such  are  the  virility 
of  her  people  and  their  immense  enthusiasm  that  nothing  on 
earth  can  daunt  her  earnest  spirit.  Everything  in  the  United 
States  is  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  scale  is  so  gigantic,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  minds  of  people  in  England,  w^here  we 
are  accustomed  to  retail  production,  fully  to  grasp  the  possibilities 
that  are  within  reach  of  the  American  people  or  to  realise  the 
tremendous  force  that  is  steadily  and  ceaselessly  developing  behind 
the  Allies,  not  only  in  man-power,  but  in  material  and  in  com¬ 
merce.  Once  grasp  these  immense  potential  resources  which 
America  has  at  her  disposal  and  you  are  in  a  position  to  gauge 
the  effective  fighting  force  of  the  nation.  Of  the  American  people 
themselves  I  have  the  impression  that  if  you  were  to  give  them 
an  easy  job  you  w^ould  break  their  hearts.  But  give  them  some¬ 
thing  that  is  seemingly  impossible  to  do,  some  task,  at  any  rate, 
which  will  enable  them  to  outdo  all  previous  efforts,  and  they 
will  strain  every  nerve,  every  muscle,  and  every  thought  to  over¬ 
come  its  difficulties.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  little,  petty, 
mean,  or  cheeseparing  about  America.”  The  country  and  the 
people  so  described  by  Mr.  Duncan  are  the  forces  which  the 
German  Government  professed  to  regard  with  indifference  in  their 
possible  value  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 

America  has  already  advanced  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  million 
sterling  to  England  and  her  Allies,  the  amount  being  nearly  equally 
divided,  and  vast  sums  are  added  monthly  to  this  account.  There 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  that  will  be  forthcoming  if  needed 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  American  people  have  just  subscribed 
nearly  nine  hundred  million  sterling  to  their  third  w'ar  loan,  and 
have  adopted  new  taxes  vastly  increasing  the  national  revenue. 
Before  the  war  the  indebtedness  of  the  American  people  to  Europe 
for  money  borrowed  to  develop  industry  was  roughly  estimated  at 
about  the  amount  now  loaned  to  the  Allies.  It  follow’s,  therefore, 
that  America  has  bought  back  the  larger  part  of  her  securities 
abroad,  and  in  addition  to  this  repayment  has  herself  become  a 
creditor  for  a  like  amount.  The  effect  this  reversal  of  form  will 
have  upon  international  trade  and  exchanges  after  the  w^ar  is  a 
most  interesting  speculation.  That  the  effect  cannot  fail  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  influence  upon  all  foreign  trade  is  obvious.  In 
the  past  England  benefited  in  foreign  trade  matters  through  being 
a  creditor  nation.  Whether  America  under  .  different  conditions 
and  with  a  different  fiscal  system  and  home  control  exercised  over 
production  will  benefit  equally  is  a  question  that  can  only  be 
answered  when  the  return  of  normal  conditions  allows  a  review 
of  the  real  damage  done  and  the  permanent  changes  brought  about 
by  the  war. 
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In  view  of  what  America  has  done,  is  doing,  and  is  preparing  to 
do  in  this  war,  both  on  her  own  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Allies, 
it  seems  somewhat  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least,  for  those  who 
have  the  ear  of  the  public  in  one  way  or  another  to  spread  gloomy 
reports  as  to  American  lack  of  progress.  A  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Westminster  made  a  bold  statement  not  long  ago  to  the 
effect  that  America  had  failed  in  the  matter  of  shipbuilding,  hence 
the  Allies  must  depend  upon  themselves  alone  for  any  increase 
in  tonnage.  As  stated,  the  millionth  ton  of  war-built  shipping 
has  just  hegi  launched  in  America.  In  April  thirty  ships  were 
built,  and  in  May  fifty-eight.  These  figures  do  not  take  into 
account  the  one  hundred  or  more  German  vessels  converted  into 
troopships.  Within  a  few  weeks  vessels  will  be  launched  from 
yards  which  have  been  built  entirely  since  America  entered  the 
war.  A  well-known  publicist  takes  the  trouble  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  daily  Press  to  the  effect  that  America  will  have  constructed 
for  war  work  in  France  only  thirty-nine  aeroplanes  by  July  1st, 
his  figures  being  gathered  from  speeches  made  in  a  heated  Con¬ 
gressional  debate.  A  few  days  later  the  American  War  Depart¬ 
ment  announces  that  American  aviators  have  brought  down  839 
(lernian  machines  on  the  French  front  since  American  troops  took 
their  places  alongside  of  the  Allied  forces. 

It  is  really  a  waste  of  time,  energy,  and  paper  to  discuss  such 
statements  as  these,  and  those  who  are  tempted  to  make  them 
should  look  carefully  into  the  American  situation  and  the  American 
record  of  accomplishment  before  they  commit  themselves.  There 
is  generally  just  enough  truth  in  the  pessimist’s  plaint  to  give 
some  weight  to  his  remarks  and  to  have  some  influence  with  the 
great  number  of  people  who  must  accept  what  they  read  as  a 
true  statement  of  facts.  It  is  the  half-truth  that  is  always  more 
dangerous  than  the  lie,  and  this  is  no  time  for  either  among  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  now  allied  together  to  defeat  the  German 
purix)se.  The  world  is  quite  well  supplied  with  real  and  justified 
anxieties  without  trying  to  create  new  ones  on  flimsy  foundations. 
Xone  of  the  anxieties  that  really  need  concern  us  lies  with 
-American  effort  in  this  war  or  with  the  American  record  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  offer  of  the  American  Government  to  brigade 
-American  troops  w'ith  French  and  British  regiments  is  character¬ 
istic  of  American  singleness  of  purpose,  which  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  to  give  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  the  .Allies  in 
winning  the  war. 

James  Davenport  WHEi.pr.EY. 
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The  great  battle  on  the  Western  front  has  been  raging  nearly  con¬ 
tinuously  for  three  months,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Owing  to  the 
numerical  preponderance,  which  the  Germans  obtained  last  March, 
and  have  since  maintained,  the  initiative  has  passed  into  their  hands, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  there  till  the  Allies  regain  the  preponderance 
of  strength,  which  they  had  in  1917,  but  which  they  lost  when 
Russia  seceded  from  the  Alliance.  At  the  moment  of  writing  207 
German  divisions  have  been  identified  by  the  French  General  Staff 
on  the  200-mile  front  between  the  North  Sea  and  Reims,  either  in 
the  fighting  line,  or  in  immediate  reserve,  while  the  Allies  have  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  175,  a  difference  of  32  divisions,  or  something  like 
350,000  fighting  men.  There  have  been  heavy  casualties  on  both  sides, 
but  wastage  has  been  made  good  from  reserves  of  man-power,  and  the 
balance  of  numerical  advantage  remains  for  the  present  as  stated 
above.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  think  that  the  depreciation  in 
quality  is  more  marked  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  than  on  that  of 
the  Allies. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Great  Britain  with  her  numerous  commitments 
in  other  theatres  of  war,  where  her  Imperial  interests  are  threatened, 
or  France  with  her  depleted  sources  of  man-power,  will  be  able  to 
do  more  than  maintain  at  war  strength  their  present  formations  on 
the  Western  front,  and  the  Allies  must  therefore  turn  for  help  to 
the  American  people,  who  have  come  fresh  into  the  struggle  with 
the  fixed  determination  to  spare  no  effort  till  German  militarism  has 
been  crushed  beyond  the-  hope  of  recovery.  As  America  continues 
to  develop  her  belligerent  strength,  the  balance  of  man-power  against 
the  Allies  will  decrease  till  their  numerical  preponderance  has  been 
re-established.  When  this  will  be  will  depend  on  the  time  required 
by  America  to  mobilise  the  vast  armies  which  she  intends  to  put 
into  the  field  and  then  transport  them  to  France.  With  her  mind 
bent  on  victory  she  is  making  colossal  preparations,  for  which  there 
is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  There  are  already 
700,000  Americans  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  numerical 
equilibrium  as  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers  may  be 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  year,  while  next  spring,  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  happens,  the  Allies  should  be  in  sufficient  force  to 
undertake  offensive  operations  on  a  large  scale. 

When  last  month’s  record  was  broken  off  on  May  20th,  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  German  offensive.  After  pushing  two  salients 
into  the  Allies’  front,  one  astride  of  the  Somme,  the  other  north  of 
the  Lys,  Ludendorff  decided  to  change  the  venue  of  his  attack,  and 
strike  a  blow  for  Paris  down  the  valleys  of  the  Oise  and  Marne,  the 
liistoric  routes  which  have  been  followed  by  all  armies  seeking  to 
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reach  the  French  capital.  Paris  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
Geman  armies.  It  was  there  in  September,  1914,  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor  hoped  to  dictate  peace  to  France  before  there  was 
time  for  ♦Russian  intervention  to  materialise.  His  expectations  were 
disappointed  by  General  Rennenkampf’s  irruption  into  East  Prussia, 
and  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas’s  invasion  of  Galicia.  Having 
accomplished  the  subjugation  of  Russia,  it  is  now  possible  to  revert 
to  the  plan  of  1914,  and  this  is  what  Ludendoi*fE  is  trying  to  do  under 
different  strategical  conditions  from  those  which  existed  in  1914, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  powerful  British  Army  in  Northern 
France.  Before  advancing  on  Paris  it  was  necessary  for  the  German 
Commander  to  clear  his  right  flank  by  separating  the  British  from 
the  French  armies,  after  which  he  hoped  either  to  destroy  the 
former,  or  throw  it  back  on  the  Channel  ports.  This  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  first  two  offensive  movements,  those  of  March  21st 
and  April  9th.  They  were  only  partially  successful.  The  2nd  Army 
was  pushed  back  from  Armentieres,  and  the  3rd  and  5th  Armies 
from  the  Hindenburg  line,  but  the  1st  Army  held  on  to  its  position 
covering  Arras,  and  the  continuity  of  the  Allies’  front  remained 
unbroken.  Substantial  strategical  results  were  none  the  less 
obtained.  Von  Hutier  secured  possession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oise  from  La  Fere  to  Noyon,  and  cleared  the  country  south  of  the 
Somme  up  to  the  Lassigny — Montdidier  line,  while  further  west 
direct  railway  communication  between  Paris  and  Amiens  was  inter¬ 
cepted.  The  4th  British  Army  was  compelled  to  concentrate  for  the 
defence  of  Amiens,  where  it  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  the  contem¬ 
plated  German  advance  down  the  valley  of  the  Oise. 

These  initial  successes,  incomplete  as  they  were,  decided  Luden- 
dorff  to  set  in  motion  the  two  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger¬ 
many.  One  of  these  armies,  the  Vllth,  was  commanded  by  General 
von  Bohn,  and  was  concentrated  in  the  wooded  country  north  of  the 
Ailette  river,  between  Pinon  and  Craonne.  On  von  Bohn’s  left 
General  Fritz  von  Below  prolonged  the  line  with  the  1st  Army  down 
to  Reims.  Both  these  armies  had  been  reinforced  by  divisions 
detached  from  the  large  army  with  which  von  Hutier  had  made  his 
great  drive  from  the  Oise  to  the  Avre,  and  from  strategical  reserves 
behind  the  lines.  Between  them  von  Bohn  and  von  Below  had  40 
divisions,  which  were  further  reinforced  on  the  third  day  of  the 
battle  by  five  more  divisions  detached  by  von  Hutier  to  operate  in 
the  angle  between  the  Upper  Aisne  and  the  Oise.  Not  expecting  an 
attack  in  this  direction  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  position.  General  Foch  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  rein¬ 
force  the  troops  holding  this  part  of  the  front,  and  kept  the  bulk 
of  his  reserves  west  of  the  Oise  ready  to  oppose  a  movement  from 
the  Montdidier — Noyon  line,  where  it  was  known  that  von  Hutier 
was  making  preparations  to  attack.  Between  Pinon  and  Craonne 
there  were  not  more  than  6  divisions  of  General  Duchesne’s  Army, 
while  east  of  Craonne,  in  the  gap  between  the  Chemin  des  Datnes, 
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and  tlie  hill  range  covering  Reims  on  the  north  and  east,  4  British 
divisions,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  battle  line  in  the 
north  to  rest,  had  custody  of  the  front  down  to  Fort  Brimont.  The 
50th  Division,  supported  by  the  25th,  was  between  Craonne  and 
La  Ville-aux-Bois,  then  came  the  8th  Division  watching  the  passage 
over  the  Aisne  at  Berry-aii-Bac,  the  21st  Division  beixig  on  the  right 
astride  of  the  Laon — Reims  road  at  Cormicy,  where  it  linked  up  with 
the  5th  French  Army  covering  the  approaches  to  Reims.  Along  the 
30-mile  front  from  the  Vauxaillon  defile  to  Reims  there  were  not 
more  than  12  Allied  divisions,  as  against  the  40  divisions  which  the 
Germans  used  for  their  attack. 

The  attack  was  launched  at  4.30  a.m.  on  May  27th,  when 
after  what  the  Berlin  communiqxte.  of  May  28th  described  as  a 
“  tremendous  artillery  preparation  ”  the  army  of  General  von  Bohn 
carried  the  Chemin  des  Dames  by  storm  along  its  whole  length,  from 
Pinon  to  Craonne,  the  three  corps  in  the  centre,  commanded  respec¬ 
tively  by  Generals  von  Winkdler,  Conta,  and  Schmettow,  reaching 
the  Aisne  in  the  afternoon  between  Vailly  and  Beaurieux ;  these 
corps  were  ordered  to  cross  the  Aisne  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
and  by  forcing  the  pace  in  the  centre  prevent  the  Allies  from 
getting  their  guns  over  the  river  before  they  retired.  A  French 
reserve  division  was  fortunately  at  Fismes,  and  was  thrown  into  the 
battle  line  at  Pont  Arcy  to  check  the  German  advance  in  the  centre, 
while  French  and  British  troops  were  gaining  time  to  withdraw  in 
good  order. 

On  the  following  day  the  three  corps  in  the  centre,  continuing 
their  march  southwards,  reached  the  Vesle  at  Braisnes  and  Fismes, 
and  crossing  the  river  at  those  points  occupied  the  heights  on  the 
left  bank  in  the  evening.  On  the  same  day  the  corps  of  General  von 
Larisch  captured  the  Terny — Sorny  ridge  commanding  the  Chauny — 
Soissons  road,  while  General  Wichura  with  another  corps  took  Foit 
(’onde  by  storm.  On  the  enemy’s  left  General  Use,  after  pushing 
the  Anglo-French  troops  over  the  Aisne — ]\Iarne  canal,  on  the  27th 
followed  up  their  retirement  on  the  28th  by  capturing  Villers- 
Franqueux,  and  storming  the  heights  of  St.  Thierry.  On  the  20th 
Soissons  fell  into  German  hands,  and  an  advance  in  the  centre  was 
made  as  far  as  the  line  Villemontoire — Fere-en-Tardenois — Coulonges 
— Branscourt.  On  this  day  also  north  of  Reims  the  fortified  villages 
of  La  Neuvilette  and  Betheny  were  captured  by  General  Use.  On 
the  30th  the  German  advanced  guard  reached  the  Marne,  between 
Charteves  and  Jaulgonne. 

After  four  days  of  marching  and  fighting.  General  von  Bohn  had 
succeeded  in  drawing  a  salient  of  27  miles  deep,  on  a  30-mile  base, 
into  the  French  front.  His  advanced  guards  were  firmly  established 
in  the  Marne  valley,  and  direct  railway  communication  between  Paris 
.and  Chalons  was  interrupted.  This  was  no  mean  feat  to  accomplish, 
and  the  initial  success  obtained  reflects  high  credit,  both  on  the 
leader  who  planned  the  movement  and  on  the  troops  who  earned  it 
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out.  Von  Bohn’s  next  step  was  to  widen  the  salient,  which  was  too 
narrow  for  security,  and  push  the  two  forces  further  apart.  With 
his  eye  on  Paris,  his  principal  effort  was  directed  against  the  western 
face,  but  on  June  1st  French  troops  began  to  arrive,,  causing  the 
German  advance  to  slow  down.  On  the  30th  the  offensive  was 
extended  to  the  north-west  of  Soissons,  the  French  falling  back 
from  the  Ailette  and  taking  up  a  strong  position,  extending  from 
the  Bois  de  Carle  front  through  IMoulin-sous-Touvent  and  Vingre  to 
Fontenoy  on  the  Aisne.  Next  day  German  troops  crossed  the  Sois- 
(;Qns — Chateau-Thierry  road,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ourcq  river,  and 
readied  the  line  Chaudun — Vierzy — Blanzy — Neuilly-St. -Front, 
while  on  the  west  von  Below ’s  troops  fought  their  way  towards  the 
Dormans — Reims  road.  In  the  Marne  valley  the  Germans  extended 
their  liold  oR  the  river  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Venneuil,  but  that 
part  of  the  town  which  was  on  the  southern  bank  remained  in  French 
possession.  On  June  1st  there  was  no  appre'ciable  change  in  the 
situation,  but  on  the  2nd  the  Germans  pushed  forward  their  line  on 
l)oth  sides  of  the  Soissons — Villers-Cotterets  road,  unable,  however, 
to  penetrate  into  the  forest,  which  encircles  the  latter  town  on  three 
sides.  South  of  the  Ourcq  they  made  some  progress,  west  of 
Chateau-Thierry,  and  on  the  north-west  of  the  town  they  fought 
their  way  towards  the  line  Bussiares — Bouresches,  with  the  intention 
of  threatening  La  Ferte,  down  the  Paris  road. 

On  this  day  the  German  offensive  south  of  the  Ourcq  reached  its 
high-water  mark,  for  on  May  31st  American  troops  began  to  arrive 
on  the  Marne,  and  take  over  positions  astride  the  Paris  road,  north¬ 
west  of  Chateau-Thierry,  and  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Marne,  as 
far  as  Jaulgonne,  where  they  linked  up  with  a  division  of  French 
Colonial  troops.  They  came  in  time  to  give  a  useful  hand  to  the 
French,  who  were  wanted  north  of  the  Ourcq  to  stop  the  further 
advance  of  the  Germans  along  the  road  from  Soissons  to  Villers- 
Cottere'ts.  There  was  some  severe  fighting  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival,  and  following  day,  when  the  Germans  tried  to  cross  the  river 
by  the  Chateau-Thierry  bridge,  and  were  thrown  back  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  w'hich  the  French  evacuated  on  May  30th. 
During  the  fight  for  the  bridge  the  Germans  suffered  heavy  loss,  and 
left  more  than  1,000  dead  bodies  on  the  roads  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river.  On  June  3rd  the  Americans  were  again  hotly  engaged  in 
counter-attacking  the  enemy  troops,  who  tried  to  reach  the  Paris 
road  through  the  woods  south  of  Neuilly-Ija-Poterie.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  had  seized  the  village,  and  were  pushing  their  way  to  Marigny, 
when  the  Americans  fell  on  them  by  surprise,  and  using  their 
machine-guns  with  great  skill  drove  the  attacking  columns  back  in 
confusion.  On  the  same  day  another  attempt  by  the  Germans  to 
cross  the  Marne  at  Jaulgonne  was  defeated  by  the  Americans  acting 
in  co-operation  with  French  Colonial  troops.  Then  there  was 
a  lull  in  the  fighting  till  June  12th,  when  the  Americans  operating 
north-west  of  Chateau-Thieri’y  drove  the  Germans  out  of  Belleau 
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wood,  capturing  250  prisoners,  with  a  quantity  of  machine-guns  and 
trench  mortars,  and  establishing  themselves  on  the  line  Bussiares— 
Belleau — Bouresches.  On  the  following  day,  wishing  to  dispose  of 
France’s  new  Allies  before  they  could  be  reinforced,  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  with  gas  shells,  the  Germans  attacked  the  new 
American  line  with  considerable  bodies  of  infantry,  but  without 
achieving  any  success,  the  Americans  holding  on  to  their  positions 
without  yielding  a  yard  of  ground.  Both  French  and  British  officers 
testify  to  the  fine  fighting  spirit  of  the  American  soldiers,  who  are 
reported  on  all  sides  to  be  as  cool  and  courageous  in  action  as  veteran 
troops,  and  are  determined  to  give  a  good  lead  to  those  who  are 
getting  ready  to  join  them.  Speaking  in  the  Reichstag  on  June 
11th,  General  von  Stein  referred  to  the  Americans  as  wasting  their 
strength  in  “  vain  counter-attacks,”  which  have  come  too  late  to 
be  of  any  use  to  the  French,  but  he  forgot  to  say  that  it  was  these 
counter-attacks  which,  however  vain  they  may  appear  to  him,  have 
had  their  use  in  stopping  the  German  advance  down  the  Marne 
valley.  The  German  War  Minister  then  went  on  to  belittle  the 
strength  of  the  American  Army,  remarking  that  the  number  of 
troops  landed  in  France  was  “  far  below  ”  what  was  expected.  As 
to  this,  the  General  need  have  no  apprehension,  for.  by  the  end  of 
the  year  there  will  probably  be  more  Americans  in  France  than  he 
would  wish  to  see  there. 

While  Ludendorff  massed  the  bulk  of  the  troops  composing  the 
army  group  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  along  the  Soissons— 
Chateau-Thierry  road,  in  order  to  widen  out  the  salient  which  von 
Bohn  thrust  into  the  French  front  during  the  first  four  days  of  his 
attack,  he  has  not  followed  up  with  equal  vigour  the  initial  success 
of  General  Fritz  von  Below,  who  broke  a  way  through  the  British 
lines  on  May  27th,  between  Craonne  and  Brimont.  After  capturing 
Betheny  and  La  Neuvilette  on  the  29th,  General  Use  reached  the 
line  Germigny — Thillois  on  the  following  day,  while  further  south 
other  troops  fought  their  way  as  far  as  the  Dormafis — Reims  road. 
Then  the  Geiunan  attack  began  to  slacken,  and  practically  no  further 
progress  was  made  in  this  direction  after  May  31st,  on  which  day  the 
French  recovered  possession  of  Thillois.  On  June  1st  a  German 
attempt  to  capture  Fort  de  la  Pompelle,  which  dominates  the  Reims 
— Chalons  railway,  was  defeated,  while  on  the  5th  British  troops, 
who  are  still  fighting  along  side  of  the  French  west  of  Reims, 
carried  the  village  of  Bligny  by  a  coup  de  main.  All  the  German 
attempts  to  envelop  Reims,  and  penetrate  into  the  Foret  de  la 
Montagne,  broke  down  in  the  face  of  Anglo-French  resistance,  and 
the  ruined  city  remains  to-day  in  French  hands.  The  streets  have 
been  barricaded  and  mined,  and  the  houses  packed  with  machine- 
guns.  The  situation  at  Reims  is  similar  to  that  at  Lens,  which 
though  dominated  by  the  Vimy  ridge  could  not  be  carried  by  infantry 
assault,  except  at  a  prohibitive  loss  of  life.  Towns  are  as  difficult 
t-o  penetrate  as  woods  under  the  tactical  conditions  evolved  during 
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the  present  war.  As  this  article  goes  to  press  a  further  attempt  by  | : 
von  Below  to  capture  the  town  on  June  18th  has  been  defeated.  | 

After  the  fall  of  Soissons  the  German  attack  extended  to  the  I 

French  left,  where  Ludendorff,  with  his  eye  on  Compifegne,  tried  to  I 

drive  our  Allies  out  of  the  angle  of  territory  between  the  Oise  and  I 

the  Lower  Aisne.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  threaten  Compiegne,  f 

and  General  Foch  resisted  it  with  all  the  force  he  could  make  avail-  I 

able  for  the  defence.  In  order  to  lend  a  hand  to  von  Bohn,  whose  I 

advance  south  of  the  Aisne  had  been  checked  by  the  arrival  of  | 

French  and  American  reinforcements,  Ludendorff  detached  two  1 

corps,  those  of  Hofmann  and  von  Francois,  from  General  von  I 

Hutier’s  army  west  of  the  Oise,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  French  | 

back  from  the  line  Cuts — Blerancourt — Epagny  to  fresh  positions,  I 
exfending  from  the  outskirts  of  Carlepont  Wood  to  Moulin-Sous-  I 
Touvent,  and  thence  from  Vingre  to  Fontenoy.  Fierce  fighting  took  I 
place  along  this  line  on  several  days,  but  the  French  held  on  to  their  f 
positions,  and  no  further  retirement  took  place  till  the  following  I 
week,  when  the  advance  of  the  Germans  to  Kibecourt  left  the  French  I 
in  a  cul-de-sac  east  of  the  Oise.  I 

During  the  week  ending  June  8th  Ludendorff  made  strenuous  | 

efforts  to  gain  ground  west  of  the  Soissons — Chateau-Thierry  road,  [ 

and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ourcq  river,  which  flows  nearly  due  west  | 

from  its  source,  near  F6re-en-Tardenois,  till  it  reaches  Troesnes,  | 

where  it  changes  its  course  to  the  south,  and  then  empties  its  waters  | 

into  the  Marne  at  Lizy.  How  successfully  the  Americans  blocked  I 

the  way  down  the  Marne  valley  has  been  already  seen,  and  north  of  * 

the  Ourcq  bend  the  French  had  equal  success  in  keeping  the  enemy 
out  of  the  forest,  which  covers  the  important  town  of  Villers-  ! 
Cotterets  from  attack.  After  seven  days’  continuous  fighting  the 
Germans  were  held  up  on  the  line  of  the  Savieres,  a  tributary  of  the  ; 
Ourcq,  extending  from  Longpont  to  Troesnes,  and  though  they  subse¬ 
quently  penetrated  into  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  forest  on  June 
12th,  they  did  not  get  far  along  the  road  to  Villers-Cotterets.  On  the 
13th  a  general  lull  took  place  all  down  the  western  face  of  the  ^lame 
salient. 

On  June  9th  Ludendorff  launched  a  fresh  attack  w'est  of  the  Oise  j 
from  the  Montdidier — Noyon  line,  where  General  von  Hutier’s  troops  j 
established  themselves  at  the  end  of  ^larch  when  the  British  5th 
Army  fell  back  from  St.  Quentin.  The  executive  direction  of  the 
operation  was  entrusted  to  von  Hutier,  and,  according  to  the  Paris 
expert  writers,  who  derive  their  information  from  the  French  War  ^ 
Office,  he  had  nineteen  divisions  under  his  command  along  a  front 
of  twenty-two  miles.  Compiegne  was  his  objective.  Had  he  been 
able  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  clearing  the  country  between  Mont¬ 
didier  and  the  Oise,  and  reaching  its  junction  with  the  Aisne  at  I 
Compiegne,  the  French  positions  in  the  angle  between  the  two  rivers 
would  have  been  turned,  and  our  Allies  compelled  to  fall  back  behind  I 
the  line  of  the  Lower  Aisne.  Though  the  German  commander 
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obtained  a  certain  measure  of  success  during  the  first  two  days  of 
his  attack,  he  failed,  for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  stated,  to 
reach  Coinpiegne,  and  after  five  days’  fighting  had  only  a  limited 
strategical  gain  to  show  for  the  great  effort  which  was  made. 

Directing  the  principal  w'eight  of  his  attack  against  the  French 
centre  in  order  to  push  a  salient  down  the  Koye — Compiegne  road, 
(teneral  von  Hutier  sent  forward  two  corps,  those  of  Generals  von 
Ebern  and  von  Schoeler,  to  clear  the  country  between  the  Mont- 
didier — Estr^es-St. -Denis  and  the  Roye — Compiegne  railways.  By 
the  evening  of  the  9th  von  Ebern  reached  the  line  Mortemer — Cuvilly, 
while  von  Schoeler,  operating  on  his  left,  pushed  his  way  through 
the  Ricquebourg  woods,  and  threw  the  French  back  on  Bourmont 
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and  Mareuil.  On  the  French  right  General  Hofmann,  whose  corps 
liad  been  brought  back  to  the  west  of  the  Oise,  penetrated  into  the 
Thiescourt  wood,  where  the  French  were  overpowered  after  a  severe 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  On  the  French  left  General  von  Oetinger 
failed  to  break  througb  the  French  lines  between  Courcelles  and 
Kubescourt.  During  the  second  day  of  the  offensive  von  Ebern 
reached  the  line  Mery — Belloy — St.  Maur,  while  von  Schoeler,  cross¬ 
ing  the  Mat/,  between  Ressons  and  Marest,  stormed  the  heights  of 
Marqueglise  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Antheuil.  The  French  fell 
l)ack  tow'ards  the  Aronde,  w’here  they  rallied,  and  in  the  evening 
received  reinforcements  of  fresh  troops.  On  the  right  Hank  Hofmann 
debouched  from  the  Thiescourt  wood,  and,  clearing  the  country  up 
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to  the  Matz,  crossed  to  the  right  bank  and  occupied  Melicocq.  On 
the  extreme  left  Oetinger’s  coi-ps  continued  to  be  held  up  south  of 
Assainvillers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  turn  of  the  French  came  to  take 
the  offensive  and  check  the  further  progress  of  von  Hutier’s  army 
towards  the  Oise.  It  was  important  to  throw  back  the  German 
right  wing  from  the  line  Belloy — St.  Maur,  where  von  Hutier  was 
menacing  Estrees-St.-Denis.  General  Mangin,  of  Verdun  fame, 
was  in  'executive  command  of  the  French  Army  west  of  the  Oise, 
and  he  organised  the  counter-attack,  which  was  wdiolly  successful. 
Supported  by  a  large  array  of  tanks,  jMangin  attacked  with  bis  left 
wing  on  a  7i  mile  front  between  Rubescourt  and  St.  Maur,  throw¬ 
ing  the  Germans  out  of  the  positions  which  they  had  won  on  the 
previous  day%  and  nearly  restoring  the  French  line  as  it  was  before 
von  Hutier  launched  his  attack.  The  high  ground  between  Courcelles 
and  Mery,  which  village  W'as  recaptured  late  on  the  night  of  the 
10th,  fell  into  French  hands,  as  also  the  village  of  Belloy  and  part 
of  St.  Maur.  In  the  centre  von  Schoeler’s  troops  were  thrown  out 
of  Antheuil,  and  1,000  prisoners  taken.  Next  day  there  w'as  some 
severe  fighting,  which  residted  in  the  French  holding  all  the  positions 
ww  on  the  previous  day  west  of  the  Matz,  while  on  their  right  they 
recovered  possession  of  Melicocq,  and  forced  Hofmann’s  advanced 
guards  back  over  the  Matz ;  400  prisoners  and  ten  guns  w^ere  added 
to  their  captures  on  the  11th.  On  the  13th  von  Hutier  ordered 
General  Oetinger  to  counter-attack  the  French  at  Courcelles,  but 
the  attempt  met  w'ith  no  success,  and  the  Germans  fell  back  to 
their  original  positions  after  suffering  heavy  loss.  The  battle  then 
wore  itself  out,  von  Hutier’s  troops  being  unable  to  renew  the 
offensive,  which  had  failed  in  its  purpose. 

Owing  to  General  Hofmann’s  success  in  fighting  his  way  down 
the  right  bank  of  the  Oise  between  Noyon  and  Ribecourt  a  narrow 
French  hiclavc  was  left  in  the  French  line  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river,  and  it  became  necessary  for  our  Allies  to  withdraw  from  an 
untenable  position.  The  withdrawal  was  effected  on  the  night  of 
June  10th,  wiien  the  French  evacuated  the  Carlepont  wood  and 
took  up  fresh  positions  on  the  line  Bailly — Tracy-le-Val  covering  the 
entrance  into  the  Foret  de  la  I’Aigle.  Though  badly  injured  by  bom¬ 
bardment  from  the  air,  Compiegne  remains  in  French  possession, 
the  Germans  having  six  miles  to  cover  before  they  can  reach  the 
town  on  the  right  bank,  w'hile  east  of  the  Oise  they  are  nine  miles 
away. 

The  general  results  of  Ludendorff’s  offensive,  which  began  on 
May  27th,  and  wore  itself  out  on  June  13th,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows.  He  has  driven  a  salient  into  the  French  front  nearly 
thirty  miles  deep  and  forty  wide.  The  Germans  have  got  a  some¬ 
what  precarious  footing  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne  for  about 
sixteen  miles  betw'een  Chateau-Thierry  and  Vemeuil.  They  are 
threatening  Paris  down  both  the  Oise  and  Marne  valleys,  but  their 
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way  along  the  Oise  is  blocked  north  of  Compi^gne  and  along  the 
Marne  west  of  Chateau-Thierry.  On  the  central  road  between  the 
two  rivers  their  advance  is  held  up  in  the  Villers-Cotterets  forest. 
Their  nearest  point  to  Paris  is  Ch4zy,  which  is  thirty-nine  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  from  the  outskirts  of  the  French  capital.  They  are 
twentj'-five  miles  from  Meaux,  which  they  reached  in  September, 
1914,  and  thirty  from  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  through  which  von 
Kluck’s  cavalry  passed  during  his  flank  march  across  the  Ourcq. 

When  the  new's  reached  Paris  and  London  on  the  evening  of 
May  ‘27th  that  von  Bohn  had  stormed  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and 
crossed  the  Aisne,  the  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  consternation, 
for  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  front  which  was  considered  to  be 
more  secure  from  attack  than  another  it  was  the  redoubtable  ridge- 
way  which  the  French  conquered  last  year  after  paying  a  heavy 
price  in  casualties  for  their  hard-won  victory.  So  marked  was  the 
disappointment  that  there  was  at  first  a  tendency  to  blame  the 
military  authorities  for  allowing  the  defending  troops  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  when  they  ought  to  have  been  forewanied  of  the  impend¬ 
ing  attack.  Pessimistic  criticism  of  this  kind  soon  gave  way  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  situation  us  it  began  to  develop  under 
the  skilful  direction  of  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  Armies. 
Surprise  attacks  can  be  more  easily  organised  under  present-day 
conditions  than  was  possible  when  only  small  armies  were  brought 
into  the  field.  The  increased  length  of  battle  fronts  favours  the 
element  of  surprise.  The  Western  front,  extending  from  the  North 
Sea  to  the  Swiss  frontier,  with  its  numberless  sinuosities,  is  not  less 
than  450  miles  in  leng  tlv  and  as  long  as  the  initiative  remains  in 
the  liands  of  his  advei’sary  it  is  practically  impossible  for  General 
Foch  to  say  when  or  where  he  will  be  attacked.  The  Germans  are 
past  masters  in  the  art  of  rapidly  concentrating  troops  at  the  points 
selected  for  attack.  For  more  than  twelve  months,  while  he  was 
marking  time  on  the  Riga  front,  von  Hutier  occupied  his  troops  by 
practising  the  organisation  which  he  employed  with  such  telling 
effect  when  he  launched  his  attack  against  General  Gough’s  army 
last  March.  The  German  plan  is  to  mass  troops  at  some  distance 
— twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  miles — behind  the  lines,  and  then  bring 
them  up  by  night  in  darkened  trains  immediately  before  the  attack 
is  ordei'ed.  While  the  concentration  is  going  on  the  troops  are 
hidden  in  woods  and  villages  with  strict  orders  not  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  observation  from  the  air.  This  is  why  the  French  airmen 
failed  to  detect  the  German  concentration  behind  the  Ailette  till  a 
few  hours  before  the  attack,  when  it  was  too  late  for  reserve  troops 
to  arrive  in  time.  What  von  Bohn  did  on  May  27th  was,  after  all, 
what  Sir  -Julian  Byng  did  last  November,  when  he  surprised  von  der 
•Marvitz  outside  Cambrai,  the  difference  between  the  two  operations 
l)eing  that  General  Byng  had  too  few  troops  at  his  disposal  to 
achieve  results  of  similar  magnitude  to  those  of  the  German  com¬ 
mander.  Now,  as  always,  it  is  the  “big  battalions’’  which  decide 
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the  fate  of  battles.  Russia’s  defection  was  Ludendorff’s  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  circumstances  were  different  when  von  Hutier  launched  his 
attack  from  the  Montdidier — Noyon  front  on  June  9th.  The  attack 
was  expected,  and  French  reserves  were  near  at  hand.  As  always 
happens,  both  with  the  Allies  and  the  enemy,  the  attacking  columns 
broke  into  the  opposing  defences,  but  instead  of  advancing  thirty 
miles  von  Hutier ’s  troops  only  advanced  six  before  the  force  of  their 
attack  was  spent.  It  was  not  that  von  Hutier  s  leadership  was 
inferior  to  that  of  von  Bohn,  for  he  is  as  vigorous  as  any  commander 
in  the  German  Army,  but  Genei-al  Mangin  was  ready  for  him,  and 
when  it  comes  to  open  war  the  French  poilu  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  a  better  fighter  than  the  German  conscript. 

“  The  Supreme  War  Council  has  complete  confidence  in  General 
Foch.”  This  was  the  announcement  made  on  June  4th  after  the 
Council  had  held  its  6th  Session  at  Versailles,  and  it  will  be  endorsed 
by  all  who  have  followed  the  course  of  the  campaign  in  France 
during  the  past  three  months.  Few  commanders  have  had  more 
difficult  tasks  to  perform  than  General  Foch,  and  none  have  faced 
their  difficulties  with  greater  fortitude.  Fighting  a  defensive  battle 
against  a  numerically  superior  enemy  flushed  with  initial  success, 
he  has  more  than  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  have 
always  stood  for  the  unified  command.  Master  of  many  legions, 
with  a  superiority  of  force  amounting  to  between  thirty  and  forty 
divisions,  his  adversary  started  the  campaign  with  every  antecedent 
advantage  in  his  favour — possession  of  the  initiative,  interior  lines, 
undivided  control,  and  homogeneity  of  fighting  strength.  Undis¬ 
mayed  by  adverse  circumstances.  General  Foch  is  acting  with  a 
decision  and  promptitude  which  inspires  all  under  his  command  with 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Operating  in  a 
restricted  area  with  the  sea  behind  him,  the  obligation  rests  on  his 
shoulders  of  defending  certain  strategical  objectives,  from  each  of 
which  it  is  of  vital  necessity  to  shut  the  enemy  out.  First  it  was 
Amiens,  then  Calais,  and  now  Paris.  This  limits  the  strategical 
freedom  of  the  General-in-Chief,  and  ties  his  troops  to  definite 
centres.  Reserves  must  be  so  disposed  that  they  can  be  assembled 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  a  maximum  of  speed  at  any 
point  threatened  by  the  enemy.  How  successfully  this  is  being 
done  can  be  seen  from  the  narrative  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 
The  efforts  of  the  enemy  have  been  defeated  at  every  point.  When 
General  Gough’s  retreat  on  March  21st  left  a  gap  in  the  Allies’  front, 
the  3rd  French  Army  was  thrown  into  the  line  to  fill  the  vacant 
place.  So  promptly  was  the  decision  taken,  and  so  rapidly  was  the 
order  carried  out  that  by  the  evening  of  !March  24th  Ludendorff 
knew  that  his  bid  for  Amiens  had  failed.  When  the  tactical  offensive 
was  shifted  to  the  Lys  river  on  .June  9th  General  Maistre’s  army 
was  hurried  up  to  the  Flanders  front  to  help  the  British  to  retain 
their  hold  of  the  (fiiannel  jan'ts.  Reserves  were  used  w’ith  similar 
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purpose  when  von  Bohn  made  liis  rush  to  the  Marne,  and  on 
June  3rd,  a  week  after  von  Bohn  stormed  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
the  Germans  found  a  concentration  of  French  and  American  troops 
on  every  road  leading  to  Paris.  Seeing  that  Ludendorft  has  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  men  to  the  good,  the  results 
described  above  are  a  testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  French  Com¬ 
mander,  who  is  as  much  master  of  the  situation  as  if  he,  and  not  his 
adversary,  had  the  initiative  in  his  hands. 

The  Allies  have  much  to  learn  from  Ludendorff’s  offensive.  The 
offensive  tactics  of  last  year  are  already  obsolete.  Limited  objec¬ 
tives  lead  to  abortive  strategical  results,  for  when  a  commander  has 
once  shown  his  hand  the  arrival  of  reserves  deprives  him  of  the 
fruits  of  his  initial  success.  This  is  what  happened  last  year  in 
Flanders,  and  later  on  at  Cambrai.  Surprise  is  an  imperative  con¬ 
dition  of  tactical  success,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  for  a  particular 
operation  it  would  be  better  to  abandon  the  plan  as  arranged  than 
persist  in  carrying  it  out  when  circumstances  foredoom  it  to  failure. 
Future  offensives  require  to  be  undertaken  with  large  masses  of 
troops  possessing  both  weight  and  mobility.  The  enemy’s  system 
of  storm  battalions,  each  of  which  is  a  miniature  division,  is  worthy 
of  adoption,  for  it  has  been  with  these  assault  battalions  of  picked 
men,  trained  to  a  high  degree  of  mobility,  that  the  Germans  owe 
their  recent  successes.  We  can  learn  more  from  our  enemies  than 
from  our  friends.  The  Germans  have  followed  our  lead  in  the 
matter  of  trench  raids  and  tanks,  and  we  need  have  no  compunction 
about  returning  the  compliment  when  they  have  anything  to  teach 
us. 

There  is  a  lull  on  the  Western  front  as  this  article  goes  to  press  on 
the  morning  of  June  19th.  When  and  where  the  enemy’s  next  blow- 
will  fall  is  the  question  which  everyone  is  asking,  and  no  one  can 
answer.  The  unexpected  is  what  generally  happens  in  w-ar.  The 
■Allies  are  kept  well  informed  of  the  enemy’s  strength  and  position. 
It  is  known  that  fifty  German  divisions  have  been  taken  from  the 
Eastern  front,  and  thirty-six  left.  .\s  already  stated,  this  addition 
of  strength  brings  the  number  of  divisions  confronting  the  .Allies  up 
to  207,  giving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  enemy  of  some  thirty-two 
or  more  divisions.  This  balance  of  advantage  will  gradually  dis¬ 
appear  as  .America  adds  to  her  fighting  strength. 


The  Austrian  Offensive. 

The  long-expected  Austro-Hungarian  offensive,  for  which  prepara¬ 
tions  have  been  in  progress  during  the  past  three  months,  was 
launched  on  June  15th  along  a  front  extending  for  some  seventy^ 
miles  or  more  from  the  Astico  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Piave. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  opposing  forces,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
stated  from  the  limited  information  available,  was  as  follows :  Three 
main  Austrian  .Armies  are  engaged  in  the  offensive  under  the 
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supreme  direction  of  Field-Marshal  Boroevic  von  Bojna,  who  I  ’  ra 

fonnerly  commanded  the  5th  Austrian  Army,  which  defended  the  f  oi 

Carso  plateau  for  so  many  months  against  successive  Italian  attacks.  |  a 

This  army  is  now  operating  on  the  Lower  Piave  under  the  comnyind  I  o: 

of  General  von  Wurm,  while  on  his  right  is  the  6th  Army,  under  P  fi 

the  Archduke  Joseph,  who  has  been  charged  with  the  attack  on  |  c 

the  Alontello  ridge.  Field-Marshal  Konrad  von  Hoetzendorff,  |  o 

formerly  Chief  of  the  Staff,  retains  the  general  direction  of  operations  |  t 
in  the  mountain  zone,  and  has  under  him  the  11th  Austrian  Armv  I  s 

commanded  by  General  von  Scheuchenstel.  Of  the  ninety-two  P  r 

divisions  (eighty  infantry  and  twelve  cavalry)  which  form  the  |  j 
Austrian  Army,  the  Italian  Intelligence  officers  have  •  identified  J 
seventy-one  on  the  Italian  front,  the  remaining  divisions  being  dis-  I 
tributed  along  the  southern  part  of  the  Eastern  front.  There  is  no  ,j 
published  information  to  show  the  distribution  of  these  seventy-one  f 
divisions,  but,  according  to  an  unofficial  jeport,  twenty-nine  divisions 
have  been  brought  into  the  fighting  line  from  the  Astico  river  to  ! 

the  Montello  ridge,  while  twelve  have  been  deployed  along  the  Piave  [* 

front,  leaving  thirty  in  reserve  for  use  when  required.  The  number  I' 
of  guns  at  Boroevic’s  disposal  has  been  estimated  by  the  Italian  | 
authorities  at  7,500.  Ij 

The  3rd  Italian  Army,  which  effected  its  retreat  from  the  Carso  P 
last  November  practically  intact,  holds  the  line  of  the  Piave  from  R 
Monfenera  down  to  the  sea,  while  pie  4th  Army  is  firmly  entrenched  |j 
on  the  Grappa  massif  between  the  Piave  and  Brenta  valleys.  West  Rj 
of  the  Brenta,  covering  the  approaches  to  Valstagna,  is  the  French  1 
corps,  and  on  the  French  left  the  line  is  prolonged  to  the  Astico  by 
a  British  corps  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cavan.  The  British  | 
divisions  are  echeloned  along  the  front  south  of  the  Asiago  plateau  r 
astride  of  the  road  to  Schio,  the  village  of  Cesuna  being  in  the  |; 
centre  of  the  line.  Behind  I.ord  Cavan’s  force  is  a  formidable  M 
mountain  range  barring  the  way  to  Schio,  Monte  Fonte  being  on  the  I 
right,  and  Monte  Cengio  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  descends 
through  a  narrow  defile  to  the  plains. 

The  attack  opened  in  the  early  morning  with  a  short  and  violent 
bombardment,  which  was  described  in  the  Italian  official  report  as  i 

being  exceptionally  intense,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  guns  j 

employed.  The  Italian  batteries,  replying  with  great  vigour,  were  1; 

able  to  neutralise  to  a  large  extent  the  effect  of  this  heavy  bombard-  h, 
ment.  “  Our  infantry  ” — the  quotation  is  from  the  Italian  official  || 

communique  of  June  16th — “  and  that  of  the  Allied  contingents,  [5 

fearlessly  bore  the  tempest  of  this  destructive  fire,  and,  supported  Ij 

by  the  barrage  of  their  own  artillery,  which  had  already  prudently  | 

anticipated  the  enemy’s  preparation  by  a  timely  and  deadly  counter-  |j 

bombardment,  bravely  sustained  the  enemy’s  onslaught  in  the  i 

advanced  section  of  the  defensive  area.”  I 

The  British  force  was  attacked  by  four  Austrian  divisions  composed  | 
of  picked  German  troops  wdth  a  sprinkling  of  Bosnians  to  swell  the  I 
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their  line,  and  captured  185  prisoners.  Between  the  Brenta  and  the 
Piave  the  Austrian  storm-troops,  organised  in  German  fashion, 
entered  some  of  the  advanced  Italian  trenches  in  the  region  of  Mont 
Moschin  and  at  the  head  of  the  Solarolo  salient,  but  before  nightfall 
the  4th  Army  troops  recovered  nearly  all  the  lost  ground  and  drove  off 
the  enemy  with  severe  loss.  The  attack  in  the  mountain  sector  of  the 
front  collapsed  on  the  first  day,  and  so  far  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  renew  it. 

On  the  Piave  front  the  enemy  had  better  success,  though  con¬ 
sidering  the  strength  of  the  effort  and  the  antecedent  preparations 
made  the  results  were  far  from  encouraging.  Three  main  crossings 
of  the  river  were  effected  under  cover  of  a  powerful  bombardment 
.  with  smoke  shells,  one  at  Nervesa,  opposite  the  south-eastern  corner 
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of  the  Montello  ridge,  another  between  Candelu  and  Ponte  di  Piave, 
and  a  third  one  at  San  Dona,  about  ten  miles  upstream  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  crossing-places  were  all  chosen  for 
strategical  purposes.  Venice  and  Treviso  were  General  Wurm’s 
objectives,  and  hence  the  selection  of  the  two  points  where  the 
railways  to  those  towns  cross  the  Piave.  The  Montello  ridge  is  a  key 
position,  and  unless  it  can  be  subjugated  by  the  Archduke  Joseph’s 
Army  no  advance  to  Treviso  is  practicable,  as  the  Italian  batteries 
concealed  behind  its  northern  crest  can  bring  an  enfilade  fire  to  bear 
on  the  whole  length  of  the  Piave  valley  down  to  the  Oderzo — Treviso 
railway.  A  large  enemy  force  managed  to  get  across  the  river  on 
J  une  15th  and  establish  itself  after  suffering  heavy  casualties  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Montello,  but  the  Austrian  troops  have  made 
no  progress  since  the  first  day  of  the  attack,  and  their  hold  of  that 
part  of  the  ridge  which  they  occupy  is  daily  growing  more  precarious. 
The  river  is  in  flood,  and  many  of  the  bridges  thrown  across  it  have 
been  washed  away.  The  Austrians  suffered  heavily  from  Italian 
shell  fire  while  crossing  the  river,  and  British  airmen  detached  from 
the  Trentino  front  gave  useful  help  to  the  Italians  by  bombarding 
the  pontoon  bridges  and  the  bridgeheads  which  were  constructed  on 
the  right  bank  to  secure  the  river  passages. 

Further  south  in  the  Candelu — Fosetta  section  of  the  battle  front 
the  Austrians  made  even  less  progress  than  on  the  Montello.  On 
the  loth  and  16th  General  Ludwig  Goiginger  tried  to  advance  west¬ 
wards  on  both  sides  of  the  Oderzo — Treviso  railway,  but  after  forty, 
eight  hours’  fighting  he  was  no  longer  mentioned  in  the  Vienna  com- 
muniqucs,  and  he  appears  to  have  fallen  back  on  the  river.  On  the 
18th  fresh  attempts  to  cross  the  river  were  made  near  Candelu,  but 
they  broke  down  under  Italian  artillery  fire,  and  the  soldiers  were 
driven  to  seek  cover  under  the  river  bank.  In  the  San  Dona  section 
the  battle  raged  with  equal  fury  for  four  days  without  the  enemy 
being  able  to  establish  tactical  superiority,  and  still  less  obtain  any 
strategical  advantage.  On  the  16th  General  von  Csicserics,  who 
commands  the  southern  wing  of  General  Wurm’s  army,  reported  the 
capture  of  Capo  Sile,  and  on  the  18th  his  troops  crossed  the  Fosetta 
canal  at  some  points  not  mentioned  in  the  communique,  but  a  two- 
to  three-mile  advance  after  four  days’  fighting  does  not  promise  well 
for  final  success.  It  is  early  yet  to  predict  results,  but,  judging 
from  the  course  which  the  great  battle  has  taken,  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if,  before  this  article  appears  in  print,  the  Austrian  offensive 
had  been  decisively  checked,  and  Field-Marshal  Boroevic’s  anuy 
thrown  back  behind  the  Piave. 

The  causes  of  the  Austrian  failure,  for  such  it  appears  to  be  as 
these  words  are  being  written,  are  not  far  to  seek.  Although  the 
initiative  was  in  the  hands  of  Field-Marshal  Boroevic,  he  failed  to 
turn  it  to  successful  account  by  reason  of  his  having  to  operate  on 
exterior  lines  with  circuitous  lateral  communications,  which  were 
prohibitive  of  the  rapid  transfer  of  troops  from  one  point  to  another 
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along  the  front  attacked.  In  this  respect  the  conditions  were  reversed 
as  between  the  two  enemy  commanders  on  the  Western  and  Italian 
fronts.  General  Diaz  had  similar  facilities  for  concentrating  the 
force  at  his  disposal  for  purposes  of  defence  as  General  Ludendortf 
had  for  attacking  the  Allies.  Under  these  circumstances  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  Austrian  troops  over  so  extended  a  front  as  that  chosen 
for  the  offensive  was  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency.  Nowhere 
did  the  Austrian  commander  secure  the  necessary  local  superiority  to 
enable  him  to  break  through  the  Italian  first-line  positions  before 
the  defence  could  be  organised.  It  is,  moreover,  doubtful  if  the 
choice  of  the  Piave  front  for  the  principal  Austrian  effort  offered  the 
best  chances  of  success.  To  cross  a  river,  which  at  this  time  of  year 
is  specially  liable  to  sudden  flood,  in  the  face  of  an  unbeaten  enemy 
expecting  the  attack,  and  determined  to  wipe  out  a  previous  defeat, 
was  only  justifiable  had  the  conditions  been  like  unto  those  which 
gave  the  enemy  the  victory  on  the  Isonzo  in  the  autumn  of  last  year. 
There  was,  however,  no  similarity  of  circumstances.  Unlike  the 
attack  on  the  Caporetto  front,  the  element  of  surprise  was  absent, 
and  the  Austrian  attack  was  undertaken  without  the  stiffening  support 
of  a  powerful  German  contingent  led  by  a  capable  chief. 

“  Sweep  all  before  you.”  This  was  Field-Marshal  Konrad’s 
message  to  his  soldiers  on  June  15th,  but  it  met  with  no  response. 
Admirably  equipped  and  scientifically  organised,  the  Austro-Hun¬ 
garian  Army  lacks  that  homogeneous  solidarity  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  German  military  machine,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
first  postulates  of  victory.  The  German  regiments  of  the  Austrian 
Army  fight  well  enough,  but  the  Slavs  have  no  heart  for  the  war. 
To  them  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  the  symbol,  not  of  political  free¬ 
dom,  but  of  alien  oppression.  Conscription  brings  them  on  to  the 
battlefield,  but  it  cannot  make  them  fight.  Whenever  the  chance 
to  surrender  comes  to  them  they  take  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Poles.  The  Magyars  are  good  fighters,  but  thgy  are  tired  of  war. 
The  Germans  have  their  hands  too  full  on  the  Western  front  to  send 
help  to  Austria.  The  outlook  is  hopeful.  The  Italians  hold  all  the 
cards  of  success  in  their  hands,  and  if  Fortune  smiles  on  their  efforts 
we  may  expect  them  to  turn  the  tables  on  their  opponents  and 
resume  offensive  operations  which  were  interrupted  last  year  when 
tliey  were  temporarily  off  their  guard. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK  COUNCIL  AND 
PREVENTABLE  WASTAGE  OF  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — 

I  venture  to  appeal,  through  you,  to  every  thinking  man  and 
woman  to  help  the  work  of  the  National  Baby  Week  Council,  which 
is  attempting,  by  means  of  active  propaganda,  charts,  lectures,  and 


